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Special  Check  List 
Before  submitting  entries  in  this  exhibition,  please  check  to  see  that — 

1.  You  are  properly  classified  as  to  unit  (city  or  county). 

2.  You  have  mounted  all  entries    (except  models,  sculpture,  etc.),  on 
22"  x  28"  cards. 

3.  Duplicate  entry  blanks  have  been  properly  filled  out  for  each  entry. 

4.  Each  entry  has  a  blank  affixed  to  it  and  a  duplicate  blank  mailed  to 
the  Exhibition  Committee. 

5.  The  correct  amount  of  entry  fees  is  sent  with  the  duplicate  blank. 

6.  Shipments  are  carefully  packed  and  labeled  on  the  outside  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

7.  Your  entries  reach  Chapel  Hill  by  5:00  o'clock  p.m.  of  May  1,  1945. 


Eighth  Annual 

North  Carolina  School  Art  Exhibition 

Elementary  Grades 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  to  promote  the  teaching  of  art  and  to 
encourage  art  production  in  the  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Work  included  in  this  year's  North  Carolina  School  Art  Exhibition  is 
limited  to  elementary  grades  (1  through  6). 

By  circulating  the  exhibition  after  the  initial  showing,  it  will  be  possible 
to  acquaint  both  teachers  and  pupils  with  the  work  being  done  in  other 
schools  and  to  stimulate  both  art  teaching  and  art  production. 

Art  Above  Sixth  Grade 

Grades  7  through  12  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  National  High 
School  Art  Exhibition  conducted  by  the  Scholastic  Magazine,  which  is  being 
inaugurated  in  the  state  this  year. 

Inquiries  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Gregory  Ivy,  Chairman,  Art  Committee, 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Ivy  and  his  committee  are  collaborating  with  the  Morrison-Neese  Com- 
pany of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  as  sponsors  of  Scholastic  Art  Awards. 

Dates  of  Exhibition 

The  exhibition  will  be  held :  May  9  through  20,  1945,  at  Person  Hall  Art 
Gallery,  Chapel  Hill. 

Last  Day  for  Making  Entries 

All  entries  for  the  exhibition  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  by  5  o'clock  p.m.,  Monday,  May  1,  1945.  (Send  only 
work  for  grades  1  through  6.) 

Circulating  Exhibition 

All  work  accepted  for  exhibition  will  be  retained  by  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee for  circulation  as  a  traveling  exhibition  through  North  Carolina 
schools  during  the  year  1945-46.  Exceptions  will  be  made  in  the  case  of 
works  which  are  not  suited  to  the  handling  involved  in  the  circulation  of 
the  exhibition. 

All  schools  wishing  to  schedule  exhibitions  should  make  a  reservation  as 
soon  as  possible.  Each  exhibition  center  will  be  responsible  for  the  expense 
of  packing  and  hanging  and  of  transportation  from  the  preceding  exhibi- 
tion center.  It  is  suggested  that  schools  obtain  the  sponsorship  of  the 
local  Woman's  Club  or  the  local  branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

1943-44  Exhibition 

The  1943-44  Exhibition  is  now  available.  To  obtain  information,  write 
to  the  Department  of  Art,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


General  Rules  for  the  Exhibition 

1.  Work  done  since  last  exhibition  by  students  of  elementary  schools 
(grades  1  through  6)  shall  be  eligible.  Private  and  parochial  schools, 
as  well  as  public  schools,  shall  be  deemed  eligible  to  participate,  but 
the  grades  participating  must  correspond  closely  to  grades  1  through 
6  in  public  schools. 

2.  Only  works  which  are  selected  by  the  judge  shall  be  exhibited. 

3.  All  elementary  work  submitted  shall  be  divided  into  two  distinct  units 
of  competition  determined  by  whether  the  school  belongs  to  a  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  or  a  county  administrative  unit.  All  private  and 
parochial  schools  shall  be  classed  with  the  city  administrative  units. 

4.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  number  of  entries  which  one  school 
may  submit. 

It  is  advised  that  the  problems  be  taken  up  as  regular  classwork,  and 
that  the  individual  entries  be  sent  as  a  group  in  order  to  save  costs; 
but  this  procedure  is  not  obligatory. 

5.  All  entries  must  be  original  art  work,  not  copies.  Advice  and  criti- 
cism by  members  of  the  faculty  will  not  be  considered  as  affecting  the 
originality  of  entries,  but  the  students  themselves  must  be  responsible 
for  the  main  conception  and  the  execution.  Any  indication  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  rule  will  exclude  the  work  from  the  exhibition. 

6.  All  entries  which  are  in  flat  pieces  should  be  submitted  on  22"  x  28" 
mounts  but  should  have  no  further  matting  or  framing. 

7.  Water  colors  and  pastels  must  be  matted  but  not  framed. 

8.  The  mats  should  be  simple;  this  feature  will  be  considered  in  the 
judgment. 

9.  All  drawings  in  pencil,  ink,  crayon,  or  charcoal,  and  all  prints  must 
be  mounted  22"  x  28". 

Note:  Only  one  drawing,  print,  or  design  should  be  put  on  a  single 
mount. 

10.  Charcoal  drawings  should  be  thoroughly  fixed  to  prevent  smudging. 

11.  Pastels  should  be  protected  by  heavy  cellophane  securely  attached  to 
the  mat  on  all  edges. 

12.  An  entry  blank  must  be  filled  out  and  attached  to  each  entry. 

13.  A  duplicate  entry  blank  must  be  filled  out  for  each  individual  entry. 
One  of  the  blanks  must  be  attached  to  the  entry  and  the  other  mailed  to 

The  Exhibition  Committee 
Department  of  Art 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Note:  Entry  blanks  must  be  secured  from  and  returned  to  the 
Committee. 


14.  An  entry  fee  of  fifteen  cents  will  be  charged  for  each  piece  of  work 
entered. 

15.  Entry  fees  must  be  sent  with  the  entry  blanks  when  they  are  mailed. 

16.  If  fees  are  paid  by  check  or  money  order,  the  check  or  money  order 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  N.  C.  School  Art  Exhibition  Committee. 

17.  All  entry  blanks  and  fees  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee at  Chapel  Hill  by  5  o'clock  p.m.,  Monday,  May  1,  1945. 

18.  All  entries  should  be  sent  with  charges  prepaid.  (See  No.  13  for 
shipping  address.) 

19.  All  packages  should  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  clearly 
written  on  the  outside. 

20.  All  objects  are  shipped  at  the  risk  of  the  sender.  Work  should  be 
carefully  wrapped,  crated,  or  boxed.  The  cooperating  departments 
cannot  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage,  though  all  possible  care 
vAll  be  taken. 

21.  All  entries  accepted  will  be  retained  for  the  circulating  exhibition 
(see  page  3),  but  will  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  circuit,  charges 
collect.  Works  excluded  from  the  traveling  exhibition  because  of  size, 
shape  or  fragility,  and  all  works  not  accepted  for  the  exhibition  will 

be  returned  by  June  1,  1945,  charges  collect. 

Caution:  All  communications  concerning  this  exhibition  should  be  directed 
to  the  Exhibition  Committee  (see  No.  13  for  complete  address). 


Judgment  and  Awards 

The  examination  of  art  entries  shall  be  conducted  in  a  thorough  manner 
by  a  judge  from  outside  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  This  judge  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  selection  of  works  to  be  included  in  the  exhibition 
and  the  sole  power  of  making  awards. 

The  work  of  city  administrative  units  and  county  administrative  units 
shall  be  judged  separately. 

The  judge  will  reserve  the  right  to  refrain  from  granting  any  awards, 
if  in  his  opinion  the  work  submitted  is  not  sufficiently  high  in  standard. 

Certificates  of  Award 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  by  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  to  all  exhibitors  whose  work  is  selected  for  the  exhibition. 


CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  ENTRIES 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (Grades  1  through  6) 
Illustration 

Any  painting  medium,  chalk,  crayon,  or  cut  paper  may  be  used.     (It  is 
suggested  that  each  picture  be  labeled  as  to  the  subject  illustrated.) 

Posters 

Any  medium  may  be  used:  paint,  chalk,  block  printing,  etc. 

Modeling  and  Carving 

Clay,  wood,  plaster  of  paris,  or  stone  may  be  used. 
Sculpture  may  be  in  the  round  or  in  relief. 
Watercolor  Painting,  Tempera,  Show  Card 

Opaque  or  transparent  colors  may  be  used. 

Subjects  may  be  landscape,  figures,  portraits,  still  life,  etc. 

Painting  must  not  exceed  22"  x  28"  in  size. 

Prints 

Any  print  medium  may  be  used:  linoleum,  wood,  monoprint,  etc. 
Any  subject  may  be  used. 
Costume  Design 

The  designs  may  be  for  plays,  pageants,  personal  use,  etc.,  and  may 
be  in  any  color  medium.     Models  may  be  used. 
Portraits 

Any  medium  may  be  used. 
Interior  Design 

The  designs  may  be  for  interiors  of  homes,  offices,  restaurants,  schools, 
stage  sets,  etc.    Either  color  drawings  or  models  may  be  submitted. 
Surface  Pattern  Design 

Patterns  must  be  suitable  for  textiles,  end  papers,  wrapping  paper,  etc. 
Linoleums  or  wood  block  prints,  oil,  opaque  watercolor,  crayon,  chalk, 
etc.,  may  be  used. 
Design 

Single   units,   abstract   or   realistic   in   treatment,   rendered    in    any 
medium  of  expression  are  eligible. 
Leather  Tooling,  Bookbinding,  Metal  Work 
Lettering 

Construction  (Such  as  toys,  marionettes,  etc.) 
Pencil  Drawing 

Original  black  and  white  pencil  drawing. 
Ink  Drawing 

Original  ink  drawing.     This  class  includes  pictorial  work  in  black  or 
colored  inks  or  in  a  combination  of  both,  executed  in  line  or  wash,  with 
pen  or  brush,  or  with  a  combination  of  several  techniques. 
Crayon  Drawing 

Original  pictorial  work  in  crayon.     Wax,  conte,  lithograph  crayons, 
and  colored  pencils  will  be  considered  in  this  class. 
Charcoal  Drawing 

Original  pictorial  work  in  charcoal. 


Chalk  or  Pastel  Drawing 

Original  pictorial  work  in  chalk,  pastel,  or  any  other  dry  pigment. 

Prints 

Original  work  in  linoleum  or  woodblock  printing,  etching,  dry  point, 
etc.    Prints  may  be  in  black  and  white  or  in  color. 

Sculpture 

Original  work  in  sculpture.  Sculpture  may  be  in  the  round  or  in  re- 
lief. Material  may  be  chalk,  stone,  wood,  plaster,  bronze,  or  other  hard 
composition.  The  entry  must  not  be  fragile.  Soap  sculpture  will  not  be 
accepted. 

Ceramics 

Original  work  in  ceramics.  Examples  of  kiln-fired  vases,  tiles,  book- 
ends,  lampbases,  bowls,  plates;  or  work  in  the  round  or  in  relief;  or 
other  objects  modeled  from  clay  will  be  considered. 

Entry  Blanks 

Please  state  below  the  number  of  entries  your  school  will  make.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  "Request  for  Entry  Blanks"  below,  the  Art  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee will  send  you  the  desired  number  in  duplicate  form — one  blank  to  be 
attached  to  each  entry  and  a  duplicate  to  be  mailed  to  the  Committee  with 
the  proper  fee.    These  requests  should  be  mailed  by  April  15,  1945. 


Request  for  Entry  Blanks 

To  the  N.  C.  School  Art  Exhibition  Committee 
Department  of  Art 
University  op  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hell,  N.  C. 

Please  send  us  blanks  for Entries. 


(School) 


(Address) 


(Signature  of  Superintendent,  Principal,  Art  Supervisor,  or  Art 

Instructor.) 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


ACADEMIC  CONTESTS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

FOREWORD 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Extension  Division,  in  co-operation  with 
certain  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has  conducted  each 
spring  academic  contests  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State.  These  contests  are 
designed  to  assist  both  teachers  and  students  in  evaluating  the  standard  of 
work  achieved.  The  fact  that  each  contest  has  been  held  annually  since  its 
beginning  indicates  that  the  participating  schools  have  found  them  to  be 
valuable. 

All  public,  accredited  high  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate, and  each  school  is  urged  to  enter  as  many  of  the  contests  as  possible. 
Private  and  non-accredited  high  schools  may  secure  copies  of  each  test  and 
enter  on  a  non-competitive  basis. 

HISTORY  OF  CONTESTS 

The  several  contests  were  initiated  as  follows:  Latin  in  1925;  French, 
Spanish  and  Mathematics  in  1926;  Physics  in  1937;  and  History  in  1943. 
Each  will  be  held  this  spring  (1945)  under  regulations  announced  elsewhere 
in  this  bulletin.  A  school  may  enroll  for  all,  or  for  any  number,  of  the 
contests. 

POLICY 

Each  test  is  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  sponsoring  department;  no  test 
will  require  more  than  a  single  class  period.  The  tests  ordered  will  be  mailed 
in  sealed  packages,  full  directions  being  listed  on  the  outside  of  each  package. 
The  teacher  conducting  a  contest  will  observe  all  the  limitations  and,  within 
a  week,  will  forward  the  papers  to  the  address  given  below.  All  papers  will 
be  carefully  read  by  members  of  the  department  concerned.  Announcement 
of  the  results  achieved  in  each  field  will  be  made  to  the  principal  in  so  far 
as  his  own  students  are  concerned;  announcement  of  winners  will  be  made 
through  the  press.  A  certificate  of  excellence  will  be  presented  to  each  stu- 
dent who  wins  first  or  second  place  in  each  contest.  (For  special  announce- 
ments, see  statements  regarding  Latin  and  History) . 

DATES 

Each  contest  will  be  held  on  Friday,  but  no  two  contests  will  occur  in  the 
same  week.  This  arrangement  will  permit  a  student  to  enter  all,  or  as  many 
as  he  may  desire  to  enter. 

ORDERS 

The  principal  or  teacher  ordering  should:  (a)  state  clearly  the  number  of 
copies  desired,  and  (b)  see  that  the  order  reaches  this  office  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  contest  is  to  be  held.  Two  copies  of  each  test  will  be  furnished 
free  of  charge ;  additional  copies  may  be  had  for  3  cents  each.  Postage  stamps 
are  acceptable.    If  possible,  please  remit  with  order. 

Direct  all  communications  to:  C.  E.  Mcintosh,  Acting  Secretary 

Department  of  School  Relations 
P.  0.  Box  1050,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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4  University  of  North  Carolina 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Extension  Division  and  the  several  departments  concerned  will, 
with  the  cooperation  of  participating  high  schools,  conduct  contests  in  the 
spring  of  1945  in  the  following  scholastic  fields:  Physics,  French,  Mathe- 
matics, Latin,  Spanish,  and  History. 

2.  Each  contest  will  be  supervised  by  the  superintendent,  principal,  or 
teacher  in  a  high  school,  the  directions  pertaining  to  each  test  being  carefully 
observed. 

3.  No  student  who  has  already  been  graduated  from  a  high  school  shall 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  any  academic  contest. 

4.  Each  participating  student  must  be  a  regularly  enrolled  member  of  the 
high  school  in  which  the  contest  is  held. 

5.  At  the  top  of  each  paper  submitted  in  a  contest  will  be  given:  (a)  the 
name  of  the  school,  (b)  the  name  and  address  of  the  principal,  (c)  the  name 
of  the  student  preparing  the  paper. 

6.  At  the  bottom  of  each  paper  the  following  pledge  must  appear :  "I  have 
neither  given  nor  received  aid  on  this  test."  Immediately  below  the  pledge 
the  student  will  sign  his  or  her  name.  (Absence  of  the  pledge  will  disqualify 
the  paper.) 

7.  The  school  official  responsible  for  each  test  will  attach  a  statement  that 
the  test  was  conducted  according  to  directions  and  will  forward  papers  as 
directed  within  one  week  from  the  date  the  test  was  given. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSICS  CONTEST 

(Test  to  be  given  on  March  30) 

1.  Each  school  desiring  to  enter  the  Physics  contest  will  send  its  order  by 
March  20. 

2.  Students  who  may  enter  the  Physics  contest  are  limited  to  the  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  classes. 

3.  The  examination  will  cover  all  topics  except  electricity  and  magnetism. 

4.  All  papers  will  be  mailed  by  April  6  to  Box  1050,  Chapel  Hill. 

5.  Papers  will  be  graded  by  members  of  the  department  of  Physics  of  the 
University. 

6.  Announcement  will  be  made  of  the  school  whose  student  wins  first  place. 
Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose  students  submit 
next  best  papers. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

(Test  to  be  given  on  April  6) 

1.  Each  school  desiring  to  enter  the  French  contest  will  send  its  order  by 
March  25. 

2.  The  French  contest  is  intended  only  for  students  in  second  year  French 
who  have  had  no  special  advantages  nor  private  instruction  in  the  language. 

3.  The  scope  of  the  contest  will  include:  (a)  a  vocabulary  test,  (b)  the 
conjugation  of  several  representative  verbs,  (c)  a  reading  test,  (d)  a  brief 
composition  in  French. 

4.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  best  three  papers  from  the  total 
number  submitted  and  send  these  three  papers  by  April  13  to  Box  1050, 
Chapel  Hill.  The  high  school  teacher  is  expected  to  score  and  to  record  the 
number  of  errors  in  each  paper  which  is  sent  to  Chapel  Hill. 
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5.  The  papers  submitted  will  be  graded  by  members  of  the  department 
of  French  of  the  University. 

6.  Announcement  will  be  made  of  the  best  three  individual  papers  in  order 
of  excellence.  Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose  stu- 
dents submit  next  best  papers. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  CONTEST 

(Test  to  be  given  April  13) 

1.  Each  school  desiring  to  enter  the  Mathematics  contest  will  send  its 
order  by  April  3. 

2.  Students  who  may  enter  the  Mathematics  contest  are  limited  to  the 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes. 

3.  The  scope  of  the  contest  will  include:  (a)  an  arithmetic  test,  (b)  an 
algebra  test,   (c)   a  plane  geometry  test. 

4.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  best  paper  prepared  by  its  students 
and  send  this  paper  by  April  20  to  Box  1050,  Chapel  Hill. 

5.  Papers  will  be  graded  by  members  of  the  department  of  Mathematics 
of  the  University. 

6.  Announcement  will  be  made  of  the  school  whose  student  wins  first  place. 
Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose  students  submit 
next  best  papers. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LATIN  CONTEST 

(Test  to  be  given  April  20) 

1.  Each  school  desiring  to  enter  the  Latin  contest  will  send  its  order  by 
April  10. 

2.  Two  examinations  are  given:  (1)  for  those  now  taking  second  year 
Latin;  (2)  for  those  now  taking  third  or  fourth  year  Latin. 

3.  The  examinations  require  an  ability  to  comprehend  and  translate  Latin 
and  presuppose  knowledge  of :  a)  forms  and  syntax;  b)  English  derivation; 
c)  Roman  civilization. 

4.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  three  best  papers  from  the  total 
number  submitted  in  each  examination  and  will  mail  these  papers  by  April 
27  to  Box  1050,  Chapel  Hill. 

5.  The  papers  submitted  in  each  examination  will  be  graded  by  members 
of  the  department  of  Latin  of  the  University. 

6.  A  prize  of  $5  in  war  stamps  is  offered  for  the  best  paper  in  each  exam- 
ination. Announcement  will  be  made  of  the  school  whose  student  wins  first 
place  in  each  examination.  Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  several 
schools  whose  students  submit  next  best  papers. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPANISH  CONTEST 

(Test  to  be  given  on  April  27) 

1.  Each  school  desiring  to  enter  the  Spanish  contest  will  send  its  order 
by  April  17. 

2.  Students  who  may  enter  the  Spanish  contest  are  limited  to  the  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  classes.  The  contest  will  be  of  a  practical  nature, 
enabling  the  student  to  show  what  facility  he  has  acquired  in  handling  Span- 
ish verbs,  grammar,  and  reading. 
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3.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  best  three  papers  from  the  total 
number  submitted  and  will  mail  these  papers  by  May  U  to  Box  1050,  Chapel 
Hill.  The  high  school  teacher  is  expected  to  score  and  to  record  the  number 
of  errors  in  each  paper  which  is  sent  to  Chapel  Hill. 

4.  The  papers  submitted  will  be  graded  by  members  of  the  department  of 
Spanish  of  the  University. 

5.  Announcement  will  be  made  of  the  best  three  individual  papers  in  the 
order  of  excellence.  Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose 
students  submit  next  best  papers. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY  CONTEST 

(Test  to  be  given  May  4) 

1.  Each  school  desiring  to  enter  the  History  contest  will  send  its  order  by 
April  25. 

2.  Any  high  school  student  may  enter  the  History  contest. 

3.  In  1945,  the  test  will  cover  the  field  of  general  American  history.  No 
special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  any  particular  period. 

4.  The  individual  school  will  select  the  best  paper  prepared  by  its  students 
and  will  send  this  paper  by  May  11  to  Box  1050,  Chapel  Hill. 

5.  The  papers  will  be  graded  by  members  of  the  department  of  History  of 
the  University. 

6.  Announcement  will  be  made  of  the  school  whose  student  wins  first  place. 
Honorable  mention  will  be  given  to  several  schools  whose  students  submit  next 
best  papers. 

Note:  The  History  department  will  gladly  receive  suggestions  from  his- 
tory teachers  with  reference  to  future  tests. 

PRIZE 

The  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  will  present  a  $25  war  bond  to  the 
student  submitting  the  best  paper  in  the  history  contest,  May  4,  1945. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  offers,  through  the  Extension  Division, 
the  following  services  to  the  people  of  the  state: 

Art.  The  North  Carolina  School  Art  Exhibition  is  conducted  annually 
in  cooperation  with  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Circulating  art 
exhibits  may  be  secured  on  a  loan  basis. 

Audio-Visual  Aids.  Sound  and  silent  educational  films,  lantern  slides, 
recordings,  and  other  teaching  aids  are  loaned  to  schools,  colleges,  and  com- 
munity organizations.  The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  is  a  distributing 
agency  for  government  war  films. 

Correspondence  Instruction.  One  hundred  and  thirty  University  courses 
are  offered  by  mail.  These  courses  carry  college  and  certification  credit.  High 
school  graduates  and  others  unable  to  attend  college  find  home  study  an 
economical  and  satisfactory  method  of  continuing  their  education. 

Dramatic  Arts.  Assistance  is  given  in  organization  for  dramatic  activi- 
ties, in  play  selection  and  production,  and  in  the  loan  of  play  books  and  other 
library  material.  An  annual  tournament  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Carolina  Dramatic  Association. 
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Extension  Class  Instruction.  Late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday- 
classes  are  organized  wherever  enough  enrollments  to  cover  expenses  are  se- 
cured. Courses  in  both  vocational  and  cultural  subjects  are  offered,  with  col- 
lege credit,  if  desired. 

Interscholastic  Activities.  In  cooperation  with  several  University  de- 
partments and  state  agencies,  the  Division  conducts  annual  contests  in  de- 
bating, athletics,  and  academic  subjects. 

Lectures.  Popular  and  technical  lectures  and  readings  by  members  of  the 
faculty  are  arranged  for  schools,  clubs,  and  other  community  organizations. 
Lecture  courses  either  on  a  particular  subject  or  on  a  series  of  topics  may  be 
obtained.    Speakers  and  discussion  leaders  for  public  forums  are  available. 

Library  Service.  Reading  courses,  books,  and  reference  material  are 
loaned  to  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  systematic  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  literary,  historical,  social,  and  other  subjects.  There  are  available 
about  fifty  outlines  for  study  suitable  for  women's  clubs  or  other  groups. 

Publications.  The  University  News  Letter,  containing  the  results  of 
studies  made  of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  is  sent  free 
to  residents  of  the  state.  There  are  issued  annually  several  numbers  of  The 
Extension  Bulletin  containing  information  of  interest  to  general  readers. 

Public  Forums.  The  Extension  Division  conducts  a  public  forum  pro- 
gram, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  stimulate  study  and  discussion  of  public 
affairs  as  a  means  of  extending  civic  knowledge  and  strengthening  democracy. 

Radio.  The  University  Radio  Studio  produces  several  series  of  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  programs  that  are  broadcast  weekly  through  the 
facilities  of  commercial  radio  stations. 

Summer  Courses  for  High  School  Students.  The  Extension  Division  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Music  conducts  the  annual  "All  State 
High  School  Music  Course"  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the  summer.  The  Annual 
Summer  Session  in  Dramatic  Art  for  high  school  students  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Division  and  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art. 

For  information  concerning  any  of  these  services,  write  to  the  UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION  DIVISION,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


WINNERS  OF  ACADEMIC  CONTESTS  IN  THE  PAST 

The  Latin  Contest 
Charlotte  High  School,  1925;  Lillington  High  School,  1926;  Wilson  High 
School,  1927;  Roxboro  High  School,  1928;  Durham  High  School,  1929;  Dur- 
ham High  School,  1930;  Durham  High  School,  1931;  Roxboro  High  School, 
1932;  Wilson  High  School,  1933;  Durham  High  School,  1934;  Wilson  High 
School,  1935;  Statesville  High  School,  1936;  Durham  High  School,  1937; 
Durham  High  School,  1938;  Durham  High  School,  1939;  Charlotte  High 
School,  1940;  Durham  High  School,  1941;  Durham  High  School,  1942;  Dur- 
ham High  School,  1943;  Central  High  School  (Charlotte),  1944. 

The  French  Contest 
Raleigh  High  School,  1926;  Davidson  High  School,  1927;  Forest  City  High 
School,  1928;  Lenoir  High  School,  1929;  Greensboro  High  School,  1930; 
Fayetteville  High  School,  1931;  Louisburg  High  School  (tie),  1932;  Sylva 
High  School  (tie),  1932;  Oxford  High  School,  1933;  Louisburg  High  School, 
1934;  Louisburg  High  School,  1935;  Louisburg  High  School,  1936;  Albemarle 
High  School  (tie),  1937;  Rockingham  High  School  (tie),  1937;  Richard  J. 
Reynolds  High  School,  1938;  Wakelon  High  School,  1939;  Greensboro  High 
School,  1940;  Greensboro  High  School,  1941;  Hamlet  High  School,  1943; 
Central  High  School  (Charlotte),  1944. 

The  Spanish  Contest 
Statesville  High  School,  1926;  Statesville  High  School,  1927;  Reidsville 
High  School,  1928;  Albemarle  High  School,  1929;  Albemarle  High  School, 
1930;  Fayetteville  High  School,  1931;  Gastonia  High  School,  1932;  Gastonia 
High  School,  1933;  Gastonia  High  School,  1934;  Gastonia  High  School,  1935; 
Gastonia  High  School,  1936;  Rocky  Mount  High  School,  1937;  Rocky  Mount 
High  School,  1938;  Gastonia  High  School,  1939;  Broughton  High  School, 
1940;  Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School,  1941;  Reynolds  High  School,  1942; 
Greensboro  High  School,  1944. 

The  Mathematics  Contest 
Ayden  High  School,  1926;  Charlotte  High  School,  1927;  Ahoskie  High 
School,  1928;  Rocky  Mount  High  School,  1929;  Greensboro  High  School, 
1930;  Greensboro  High  School,  1931;  Durham  High  School,  1932;  Durham 
High  School,  1933;  Broughton  High  School,  1934;  Albemarle  High  School, 
1935;  Durham  High  School,  1936;  Charlotte  High  School,  1937;  Broughton 
High  School,  1938;  Durham  High  School,  1939;  Durham  High  School,  1940; 
Durham  High  School,  1941;  Reynolds  High  School,  1942;  Durham  High 
School,  1943;  Hugh  Morson  High  School  (Raleigh),  1944. 

The  Physics  Contest 
Sanford  High  School  (tie),  1938;  Southern  Pines  High  School  (tie),  1938; 
Charlotte  High  School,  1939;  Greensboro  High  School,  1940;  Durham  High 
School,  1941;  Durham  High  School,  1942;  Greensboro  High  School,  1943; 
Durham  High  School,  1944. 

The  History  Contest 
Durham  High  School,  1943;  Richard  J.  Reynolds  High  School  (Winston- 
Salem),  1944. 
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FOREWORD 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  a 
Department  of  the  Extension  Division,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  to  place  the  Audio- Visual  Aids  at  the  disposal 
of  the  schools  and  other  educational  and  civic  agencies  on  a  cost 
basis.  The  receipts  from  rental  charges  will  be  used  to  operate 
the  service  and  to  add  new  films. 

Primarily  the  visual  education  services  are  designed  to  sup- 
plement classroom  instruction  and  to  aid  in  general  education. 
Consequently,  aids  are  being  selected  and  made  available  that 
will  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the  educational  program  of  the  state. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

All  motion  pictures  listed  in  this  catalog  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau 
are  of  the  16  mm.  size.  These  films  are  on  cellulose  acetate  or  safety  stock. 
This  type  of  film  is  non-inflammable  and  no  booth  is  required  for  its 
projection. 

SOUND  FILMS  CANNOT  BE  USED  ON  A  SILENT  PROJECTOR. 
Silent  films,  however,  can  be  used  on  a  sound  projector.  Each  400-foot  reel 
of  sound  film  requires  about  11  minutes  for  projection.  The  same  length 
of  silent  film  requires  about  15  minutes. 

All  lantern  slides  are  3%  by  4  inches  and  are  classed  as  "Standard 
Size." 

All  films  listed  in  this  catalog  are  alphabetically  arranged. 

The  following  information  is  given  with  each  film  listed: 

1.  Sound  or  silent 

2.  Running  time 

3.  Library  call  number 

4.  Unit  value  which  determines  rental  charge 

5.  General  description 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  rental  price  is  based  upon  unit  values  assigned 
to  each  film,  set  of  slides,  and  recordings.  The  unit  value  is  given  for 
each  listing. 

The  library  call  number  corresponds  to  the  call  number  used  in  the 
Wilson  Educational  Film  Catalog. 


HOW  TO  ORDER  FILMS 

1.  Films,  slide  sets,  and  transcriptions  should  be  ordered  as  the  titles 
appear  in  the  catalog.  In  ordering  films  it  is  well  to  indicate  your 
choice  of  sound  or  silent  as  the  same  titles  are  sometimes  used  for  both. 

2.  Orders  may  be  sent  in  at  any  time.  Alternate  dates  and  titles  are  de- 
sirable, especially  when  the  order  is  a  "RUSH  ORDER." 

3.  Many  school  people  have  found  it  advantageous  to  order  a  year's  or  a 
semester's  list  of  films  in  advance.  Remember  that  you  are  more  likely 
to  get  the  film  desired  on  a  certain  date  if  you  order  early.  The  Bureau 
owns  duplicate  prints  of  a  number  of  films  but  it  is  impossible  to  have 
sufficient  copies  of  all  films  to  accommodate  all  users  at  one  time. 

4.  When  several  teachers  in  one  school  desire  to  order  materials  they 
should  order  in  the  name  of  just  one  person,  preferably  the  Principal. 
Likewise,  when  several  schools  are  operating  under  one  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  account  is  to  be  paid  by  one  check,  drawn  by  the  Board, 
this  fact  should  be  noted  on  the  order  with  full  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  administrative  office  to  be  billed. 

5.  Club  plans  for  rentals  offer  a  considerable  savings  to  the  school.  See 
page  7  for  rental  fees  and  Club  plans. 


REGULATIONS  COVERING  USE  OF  VISUAL  AIDS 

1.  Film  users  pay  return  transportation  charges.  Please  return  all  films 
by  PREPAID  PARCEL  POST. 

2.  All  users  are  sent  a  booking  slip  which  indicates  the  date  the  material 
is  to  be  used  and  date  to  be  returned  to  the  Bureau.  Before  a  shipment 
is  held  overtime,  permission  must  be  requested  by  telephone  or  tele- 
graph. Many  films  are  booked  for  constant  use,  therefore,  if  the  user 
holds  a  shipment  without  permission,  the  next  user  will  not  get  his 
films  on  time. 

3.  USERS  are  RESPONSIBLE  for  damages  of  materials.  All  users  and 
operators  should  read  "Suggestions  to  Operators  of  Motion  Picture 
Equipment"  as  given  on  page 

4.  Films  or  other  visual  aids  may  not  be  loaned  to  other  institutions  or 
or  individuals  by  the  original  renter  without  the  special  consent  of  the 
Bureau. 

5.  Users  are  required  to  pay  for  cancellations  sent  in  too  late — after  the 
film  has  been  shipped. 

SUGGESTION  TO  OPERATORS  OF  CLASSROOM 
MOTION  PICTURE  EQUIPMENT 

FILM  DAMAGE  IS  COSTLY!  A  few  simple  precautions  will  help 
reduce  such  damage  to  a  minimum  and  keep  film  in  first  class  condition. 
Study  with  care  the  manual  of  instruction  published  and  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer  of  your  machine. 


BEFORE  THREADING 

1.  Clean  both  aperture  plates  thoroughly.  The  smallest  amount  of  dirt 
on  either  plate  may  seriously  scratch  a  film. 

2.  Follow  with  care  the  manufacturer's  instructions  as  to  proper  oiling. 
Apply  very  small  quantities  of  oil,  but  OFTEN. 

3.  A  sound  projector  will  project  either  sound  or  silent  films,  but  a  silent 
projector  will  project  only  silent  film.  Consequently,  if  you  are  operating 
a  silent  machine,  make  certain  that  your  films  are  silent,  as  any  at- 
tempt to  project  a  sound  film  on  a  silent  projector  will  ruin  the  film. 

4.  Be  sure  the  take-up  reel  is  not  bent.  Film  which  rubs  on  the  edges  of 
the  reel  will  become  rough  and  weakened. 

THREADING 

1.  Use  care  in  placing  the  film  over  the  sprockets.  Sprocket  teeth,  if  not 
properly  meshed  with  sprocket  holes  in  the  film,  will  punch  holes  of 
their  own.  If  force  is  required  to  close  the  clamp  which  fits  over  the 
sprocket,  the  film  and  teeth  are  not  properly  meshed  and  damage  will 
result. 

2.  In   most   projectors   it   is   necessary  to   open   the   aperture   gate   when 


threading.  Here  too,  it  is  important  that  the  film  be  placed  in  the  pre- 
cisely correct  position  before  the  "gate"  is  closed.  If  force  is  necessary 
to  close  the  "gate"  the  film  is  probably  not  in  proper  position.  After 
closing  the  "gate,"  pull  up  on  the  loop  to  see  if  film  passes  the  aperture 
smoothly.  If  it  does  not,  open  the  "gate"  and  re-set  the  film  in  its 
track. 

A  loop  must  be  left  both  above  and  below  the  aperture  or  "gate."  The 
size  of  the  loop  varies  with  projectors.  Generally,  in  each  loop  there 
will  be  two  inches  more  film  than  would  be  used  if  it  were  threaded 
tautly. 

A  good  test  for  proper  threading  is  to  turn  the  mechanisms  by  hand 
and  see  if  the  film  is  meshing  properly  before  starting  the  projector. 


OPERATION 

1.  In  operation  the  operator  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  sound  of 
his  projector.  Unusual  sounds  warn  the  alert  operator  that  the  pro- 
jector may  be  damaging  film.  The  noise  accompanying  serious  damage 
is  usually  audible  and  sometimes  very  loud.  A  "clickling"  noise  will 
indicate  either  a  bad  splice  or  "green"  film. 

2.  An  almost  infallible  precaution  is  to  feel  the  film  lightly  as  it  enters 
the  projector  and  again  as  it  leaves.  If  the  film  is  leaving  the  machine 
with  rough  tears  or  sprocket  punches  or  torn  sprocket  holes,  the 
machine  should  be  stopped  immediately  until  the  cause  of  the  damage 
is  discovered  and  remedied. 

3.  If  a  film  is  damaged  during  showing  do  not  attempt  to  repair  it  or  re- 
show  it,  unless  you  have  proper  equipment  for  making  repairs  and 
operators  trained  in  making  such  repairs.  Otherwise,  return  the  film 
as  it  is  with  all  the  damaged  portion. 

4.  Please  do  not  rewind  film  after  last  showing  before  returning  to  the 
Bureau.  Return  the  film  as  it  comes  off  on  your  take-up  reel  and  keep 
the  original  reel.  Each  school  should  own  at  least  one  400-foot,  one 
800-foot,  and  one  1200-foot  reel.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  re- 
wind film.  This  will  save  your  time  and  the  time  of  the  shipping  clerk 
in  the  Bureau. 


RENTAL  FEES 


FOR  ALL  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

(Classroom  recordings,  films,  and  lantern  slides) 

Note:  On  all  subscription  plans  the  Bureau  pays  transportation  charges  to 
the  user,  and  user  pays  return  transportation  charges.  All  Aids 
are  for  the  Subscriber's  use  exclusively. 


INDIVIDUAL  RENTALS 

One  day's  use  of  Audio- Visual  Aids    $  .60  per  unit 

For  each  additional  day's  use    30  per  unit 


CLUB  PLANS 

All  Club  Plans  are  based  upon  advanced  payment  by  subscriber. 
Used  in  only  one  school  for  one  day 

PLAN  A.       40  units  Audio-Visual  Aids    $  22.00 

PLAN  B.     120  units  Audio- Visual  Aids    60.00 

Used  in  only  one  school  for  one  week 

PLAN  C.     100  units  Audio- Visual  Aids    60.00 

PLAN  D.     220  units  Audio- Visual  Aids    120.00 

Used  in  more  than  one  school  for  one  week 

PLAN  E.     100  units  Audio- Visual  Aids    120.00 

PLAN  F.     220  units  Audio- Visual  Aids    240.00 

Used  in  more  than  one  school  for  two  weeks 

PLAN  G.     100  units  Audio-Visual  Aids    180.00 

PLAN  H.     200  units  Audio- Visual  Aids    275.00 

Note:  If  there  is  not  a  PLAN  to  meet  your  particular  requirements,  we 
will  be  glad  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  one  upon  request. 


All  PLANS  are  on  a  twelve  months  basis — that  is,  Audio- Visual  Aids 
may  be  used  under  a  PLAN  for  12  months  beginning  with  the  date  of 
first  delivery. 


Explanation  of  Catalog  Notations 

Academics  Academic  Film  Company,  Inc. 

AC  =  American  Can  Company 

Am.  Brass  =  American  Brass  Company 

Am.  F.=  American  Film  Inc. 

Am.  Tanners  =  American  Tanners  Company 

BFS  =  Bailey  Film  Service 

BIS  =  British  Information  Service 

Brandon  =:  Brandon  Films 

C  =  Castle 

CIAA  =  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

CIN:=Cinegraphic  Films 

Commonwealth  =  Commonwealth  Picture  Corporation 

Cunard  =  Cunard  Films 

Eastman  =  Eastman  Company  (Encyclopedia  Britannica  Film  Inc.) 

ERPI  =  Classroom  Film  Inc.   (Encyclopedia  Britannica  Film  Inc.) 

EFLA  =  Educational  Film  Library  Association 

Filmedia  =  Filmedia  Corporation 

Firestone  =  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

P'ordzzFord  Company 

Goodyear  =  Goodyear  Company 

Gutlohn  =  Walter  0.  Gutlohn 

Int.  Education.  F.  =  International  Education  Film 

Int.  Geog.=  International  Geography 

J  H=Jam  Handy  Picture  Service 

K  B  =  Knowledge  Builders 

Nat.  S.  S.  I.  =  National  School  Service  Institute 

NFB  =  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

0CD  =  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

0WI  =  Office  of  War  Information 

Paul  Holfler  =  Paul  Holfler  Productions 

Pa.  S.  C.=: Pennsylvania  State  College 

Potash  Inst.  =  Potash  Institute 

PRD  =  Park  Service 

P&S  =  Photo  and  Sound  Incorporation 

Soil  Con.  and  Dev.  =  Soil  Conservation  and  Development 

TAD  =:  Training  Aids  Division 

TB  =  N.  C.  T.  B.  Association 

TFrrTransfilm 

TFC  =  Teaching  Film  Custodian 

U  F  =  United  Fruit  Company 

USDA  =  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

USSS  =  United  States  Secret  Service 

Veneer = Veneer  Association 


List  of  Films  and  Unit  Values 

Unit 
Value 
A  LINE  FROM  YUCATAN  (CIAA) 

CIAA     9    minutes— sound— B&W&C     1 

Shows  how  planters  on  Mexico's  famed  peninsula  are  providing 
sisal  hemp  to  replace  that  originally  secured  from  sources  in  the 
Pacific. 

ABOUT  BANANAS   (UF) 

634.7     15   minutes — silent    1 

Complete  presentation  of  the  banana  industry  from  the  clearing 
of  the  jungle  and  the  planting  to  the  shipment  of  the  fruit  to  the 
American  markets. 

ABOUT  FACES    (E.F.L.A.) 

332.6     15  minutes — sound    1 

A  short  subject  on  dental  health  Follows  "Danny"  from  the  cradle 
to  his  induction  in  the  Army. 

ACTION   AT   ANGUAR    (OWI) 

OWI     24  minutes — sound 1 

Anguar,  one  of  the  most  strategic  islands  in  the  Pacific,  was  gar- 
rissoned  by  fanatical  Japanese  troops  and  converted  into  an  inter- 
locking maze  of  pill  boxes  and  strongpoints.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  untried  81st  Infantry  "Wildcat"  Division  which  after  a 
month's  furious  fighting,  crushed  veteran  Jap  troops  and  relieved 
the  threat  to  the  American  Army's  return  to  the  Philippines. 

ADVENTURES  OF  BUNNY  RABBIT  (ERPI) 

591.5     10  minutes — sound    3 

Dramatizes  for  primary  children  the  adventures  of  a  mother  rab- 
bit and  her  family  in  their  natural  environment,  explaining  the 
rabbit's  habits  and  characteristics. 

ADVENTURES  OF  PETER    (EASTMAN) 

591.5     10   minutes — silent    2 

Peter,  a  fox  terrier,  goes  on  a  camping  trip  with  his  master.  They 
find  a  baby  wildcat,  common  mole,  ground  squirrel,  armadillo, 
porcupine,  hornet's  nest,  skunk  kittens,  owls  and  black  bears. 

AFRICAN  FAUNA    (PAUL  HOEFLER) 

591.5     10  minutes — sound — color   4 

This  beautiful,  interesting,  and  instructive  film  was  photographed 
just  before  the  war  by  this  internationally  recognized  African 
authority.  It  shows  the  animals;  Waterbuck,  Impalla,  Cheetah, 
Crocodile,  Elephant,  Zebra,  Lion,  Giraffe,  all  in  their  natural  habi- 
tat.   A  wonderful  film. 

AIR  RAID  WARDEN   (P  &   S) 

622.38     10  minutes — sound    1 

Gives  the  many  important  activities  and  duties  of  a  good  air  raid 
warden. 

AIR  AID  WARDEN'S  REPORT   (OCD) 

OCD     10   minutes — sound    1 

Shows  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  a  warden's  collecting  and 
reporting  a  disaster. 
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ALASKA   (ERPI) 

917.98     10   minutes — sound    3 

Developed  to  show  the  relationship  of  people  living  in  Alaska  to 
their  environment  and  the  tremendous  reservoir  of  resources 
which  Alaska  comprises.  Fishing,  lumbering,  mining,  fur  trap- 
ping, and  agriculture. 

ALASKA    (EASTMAN) 

917.98     10   minutes — silent    2 

Columbia;  hydraulic  mining,  dredging  for  ore,  stamp-mill  Sal- 
mon traps,  drying  fish,  Eskimo  families,  Eskimo  dancer,  herds  of 
reindeers,  Eskimo  children  at  school.  Juneau;  the  wheat  ranch, 
cattle  grazing,  potato  field,  cabbage  field,  wheat  harvesting,  log- 
ging, view  of  White  Pass,  Yukon  route,  sunset  on  Inland  Passage. 

ALASKA'S  SILVER,  MILLIONS   (AC) 

639     34   minutes — sound 2 

Fascinating  story  of  salmon  and  the  amazing  land  of  Alaska. 
Shows  the  geographical  setting  and  many  scenic  wonders. 

ALIMENTARY  TRACT   (ERPI) 

612.3     10  minutes — sound    3 

Supplement  to  "Digestion  of  Foods."  Treats  motility  phenomena 
of  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Hypermotility,  inhibition,  anti-peristal- 
sis,  hunger  contractions   and  normal   movements    are   illustrated. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY  (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound    1 

This  film  stresses  the  interdependence  of  the  home  front  and  the 
battle  front.  It  shows  in  a  pictorial  report,  the  effort  being  put 
forth  by  the  workers  on  the  home  front  toward  the  winning  of  the 
war. 

ALONG  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY  (PRD) 

917.9     10  minutes — sound — color    1 

Beautiful  and  interesting  scenes  along  the  Parkway  through  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.    Many  mountain  scenes. 

ALUMINUM    (OWI) 

OWI     9   minutes — sound    1 

A  story  of  the  "fateful  metal";  importation  of  bauzite;  transmu- 
tation into  alumina  and  then  into  aluminum. 

AMAZON  AWAKENS,  THE    (CIAA) 

CIAA     35  minutes — sound — color 1 

Produced  by  Walt  Disney,  this  film  tells  the  fascinating  story  of 
the  Amazon  River  Basin,  its  history,  its  industrial  progress,  its 
richness  of  natural  resources,  and  the  possibilities  for  its  future. 
Many  of  the  sequences  are  done  in  true  Disney  animated  form. 
Highly  educational  as  well  as  entertaining. 

AMERICANS  ALL  (CIAA) 

CIAA     20   minutes — sound    1 

A  story  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  twenty  American  repub- 
lics south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Emphasizes  the  need  for  good  rela- 
tions between  the  U.  S.  and  Latin  America. 
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AMERICA'S  CALL  TO  ARMS   (C) 

355     10    minutes — sound    3 

Technique  of  mechanized  warfare;  tanks,  scout  cars,  anti-tank 
and  anti-aircraft  guns,  air  bombing,  parachutists,  and  the  new 
mosquito  flotilla. 

AMERICAN  WAY   (AM.F) 

342.73     11   minutes — sound    3 

History  of  the  Constitution  from  its  beginnings  in  1787  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  takes  up  the  three  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment: the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  showing  how  the  ju- 
dicial acts  as  a  check  to  balance  the  other  two. 

AN  AIRPLANE  TRIP   (ERPI) 

629.13     11  minutes — sound    3 

A  mother  and  her  young  daughter  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City  from 
Los  Angeles  in  an  airplane.  They  see  parts  of  the  plane  serviced; 
mail  and  passengers  taken  on;  the  safety  belt  adjusted,  and  the 
plane's  instruments  explained.  They  are  served  a  meal,  see  the 
berths  made  up  and  hear  a  radio  and  telephone  weather  report. 

ANIMAL  LIFE    (ERPI) 

590     10  minutes — sound   3 

Types  of  animals  including  sponges,  coelenterates,  echinoderms, 
worms,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  insects,  and  vertebrates.  Illustra- 
tions of  locomotion,  food  intake,  digestion,  and  respiration. 

ANIMALS  IN  MODERN  LIFE    (ERPI) 

636     10  minutes — sound  3 

How  animals  are  used  in  our  modern  civilization  to  furnish  food, 
clothing,  material,  and  power. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  ZOO   (ERPI) 

591.5     10  minutes — sound    3 

Animals  of  the  zoo  and  foods  they  eat.  Includes  lion,  tiger,  giraffe, 
bison,  sea-lions,  bears,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  mon- 
keys,  and  bears. 

ANNE  LEARNS  ABOUT  CARGO  BOATS  (CIN) 

387     10  minutes — silent   2 

Anne  rides  a  ferry  boat  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  sees  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  and  the  Bay  Bridge;  watches  an  Ocean  Freighter  be- 
ing loaded;  visits  an  Oil  Tanker;  learns  about  the  operation  of  a 
Fire  Boat  and  sees  it  in  action. 

ANNE  LEARNS  ABOUT  OCEAN  LINERS   (CIN) 

387     20  minutes — silent   2 

Anne  is  shown  over  the  S.  S.  Lurline  by  the  Chief  Officer.  She 
watches  an  automobile  being  loaded  into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and 
the  hatches  being  closed;  the  bags  and  trunks  being  hoisted  on 
board;  and  learns  something  about  how  passengers  live  on  ship- 
board. She  sees  the  charting  of  the  boat's  course,  the  wireless 
room,  the  life  belts,  etc. 

ANNE  VISITS  FISH  HARBOR   (CIN) 

639     5  minutes — silent    1 

Anne  and  Bob  watch  Tuna  Clippers  come  into  the  harbor.    They 
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meet  an  old  sailor  who  shows  them  the  boats  and  tells  them  how 
tuna  fish  are  caught. 

ANOTHER  TO  CONQUER   (TB) 

616.24     22  minutes — sound 3 

Portrayal  of  a  cross-section  of  Indian  life.  This  film  about  the 
tragedy  of  T.  B.  in  an  Indian  family  makes  one  realize  the  sor- 
rows that  might  be  avoided  if  the  disease  were  taken  care  of  in 
time. 

APHIDS    (ERPI) 

595.7     11  minutes — sound    3 

This  film  deals  with  a  very  interesting  creature.  It  shows  that 
most  aphids  have  no  fathers  or  even  grandfather.  Some  are  born 
alive,  while  others  hatch  from  eggs;  only  a  few  have  wings.  Ants 
keep  them  as  cows,  while  the  aphid  itself  secures  its  food  in  an 
unusual  way.  Animated  drawings  of  the  aphid's  life  cycle.  An 
excellent  picture. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC    (EASTMAN) 

918.2     15   minutes — silent 2 

Republic  is  essentially  agricultural  and  pastoral.  Patagonia,  re- 
gion of  sheep  grazing;  arid  uplands,  which  produce  heavy  crops 
of  sugar  cane  and  grapes  with  aid  of  irrigation;  pampas,  flat  ex- 
panse of  loess  combining  natural  grazing  grounds  in  heart  of 
Argentina  with  rich  agricultural  areas  near  seaboard. 

ARGENTINE  PRIMER    (CIA A) 

CIAA     23   minutes — sound 1 

After  brief  expository  material  on  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  country,  the  film  shows  Argentina  as  it  is  today  with  scenes 
of  people  at  work  and  play. 

ARID   SOUTHWEST    (EASTMAN) 

917.91     15   minutes — silent 2 

Pictures  parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  southern  Utah  and 
covers  desert  plants  and  animals  and  the  nomadic  life  of  the 
Navajo  Indians. 

ARM  BEHIND  THE  ARMY   (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound 1 

"The  success  of  the  Army  on  the  firing  line  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  labor  and  industry  on  the  production  line.  And  the  se- 
curity of  American  industry  and  labor  depends  upon  the  success 
of  the  American  Army.  An  Axis  victory  means  the  enslavement 
of  both  labor  and  industry."    A  positive  appeal  for  unity. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  MEXICO  (ERPI) 

917.2     10   minutes — sound    3 

In  the  fascinating  background  of  Old  Mexico,  native  craftsmen 
are  shown  in  their  home  workshops.  Spinning  sheep's  wool,  the 
weaving  of  serapes  (sleeveless  coat-like  blankets)  basket-making, 
glass  blowing,  and  pottery-making,  each  are  treated  in  detail. 

ATACAMA  DESERT    (CIAA) 

CIAA     20   minutes — sound    1 

Life  and  industry  in  the  hot,   dry  Atacama  Desert '  of '  northern 
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Chile.    Here  are  found  the  rich  nitrate  deposits  for  which  Chile 
is  famous.    Modern  mining  methods  are  shown,  and  there  is  also 
an  interesting  study  of  the  life  lived  by  the  people  of  this  region. 

ATLANTIC  PATROL   (NFB) 

940.545     10  minutes — sound 2 

Impressive  film  showing  how  Canada  patrols  the  Atlantic  to  give 
convoy  protection  to  the  Allies. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE    (EASTMAN) 

533     10  minutes — silent   2 

Illustrates  unbalanced  air  pressure,  including  the  Magdeburg 
Hemisphere  demonstration;  and  atmospheric  variations  in  pres- 
sure between  valley  and  hilltop  and  between  land  and  water. 

BACKWARD   CIVILIZATION    (ERPI) 

916.1     21  minutes — sound    5 

A  survey  of  life  among  the  Berber  tribe  in  Northern  Africa,  an 
excellent  example  of  the  stagnation  which  accompanies  isolation 
of  peoples.  Every  significant  aspect  of  the  daily  life  of  these 
peoples  is  shown,  drawing  effective  contrast  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  an  environment  of  scarcity  through  isolation  and  our 
modern  environment  of  plenty  through  communication  and  inter- 
dependence. 

BACTERIA   (EASTMAN) 

589.95     12   minutes — silent    2 

A  culture  medium  is  made,  and  bacteria  from  vinegar,  water,  rich 
earth,  and  dust  are  carefully  grown,  and  subsequently  stained  and 
examined. 

BALLOON  SITE    (BIS) 

BIS     9  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  training  and  duties  of  women  who  are  operating  barrage 
balloons.    These  are  the  WAAFS. 

BATTLE  FOR  FRANCE    (C) 

940.53     10  minutes — sound    3 

A  stirring  picturization  of  the  fall  of  France.  Dramatic  evacua- 
tion of  burning  Dunkerque.  French  defend  the  rear  as  the  main 
armies  retreat.  Paris  bombed  before  surrender.  Maginot  Line 
abandoned.    Petain  made  premier.    Paris  occupied. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS    (BIS) 

BIS     8  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  the  role  that  writers,  publishers  and  readers  are  playing 
in  the  war;  opens  with  the  burning  of  banned  books  by  the  Nazis 
at  University  of  Berlin,  May  13,  1933.  Illustrates  what  people 
read  in  wartime;  collections  of  books  for  the  forces;  the  new, 
cheap  editions  of  Parliamentary  Proceedings  and  recosding  of 
manuscripts  and  rare  books  on  microfilm. 

BATTLE  OF  BRAINS   (NFB) 

355     13    minutes — sound    • 2 

Illustrates  the  difference  between  this  war  and  that  of  1914,  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  mechanization,  and  contrasting  the 
mobile  tactics  of  this  war  with  the  immobility  of  trench  warfare. 
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BATTLE  IS  IN  OUR  HANDS    (USD A) 

630.93     30  minutes — sound    1 

Scenes  of  battle  are  shown.  The  commentator  points  out  that  the 
present  battle  for  democracy's  existence  in  the  world  is  in  the 
hands  of  Americans  and  their  Allies. 

BEACH  AND   SEA  ANIMALS    (ERPI) 

591.92     10  minutes— sound    3 

A  survey  of  typical  beach  and  sea  animals,  their  habitats  and 
activities,  shown  in  their  respective  environments  by  underwater 
closeups.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  their  methods  of  self- 
protection  and  inter-relationships. 

BEET  AND  CANE  SUGAR  (EASTMAN) 

664.1  15   minutes — silent 2 

Locates  the  various  world  regions  in  which  the  plants  are  found 
— shows  the  way  juice  is  obtained  and  refined — and  how  the  sugar 
is  dried  and  molded  into  cubes  by  automatic  machines. 

BEETLES    (ERPI) 

595.76     11  minutes — sound    3 

The  complete  life  histories  of  the  tiger,  ladybird,  and  Japanese 
beetles  are  vividly  revealed.  The  economic  relation  of  beetles  to 
man  is  definitely  brought  out. 

BEHIND    THE    SHADOWS    (TB) 

616.24     15  minutes — sound    3 

A  doctor  explains  to  a  group  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  what 
tuberculosis  is.  X-rays  and  animated  diagrams  illustrate  his  story. 

BELO  HORIZONTE    (CIAA) 

CIAA     18  minutes — sound 1 

The  story  of  Brazil's  "planned  city  with  a  plan."  Belo  Horizonte, 
a  city  of  over  200,000  inhabitants,  is  unique  in  that  less  than  50 
years  ago,  before  a  single  house  or  street  was  built,  complete  plans 
for  its  building  were  drawn  up.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  modern  cities  in  the  world  and  is  located  in  a  sec- 
tion rich  in  mineral  resources. 

BERLIN   (EASTMAN) 

914.3     15   minutes — silent    2 

Shows  modes  of  transportation,  street  scenes,  public  museums, 
zoological  gardens  and  parks,  universities  and  schools;  modern 
housing,  Berlin  airport,  school  management,  etc. 

BIP  GOES  TO  TOWN  (USDA) 

637     9  minutes — silent  or  sound   1 

Bip,  a  small  farm  boy,  finds  that  his  chores  are  never  ended.  He 
visits  a  modern  electrified  farm  and  sees  how  electricity  is  used  to 
make  farm  tasks  easier.  Designed  to  build  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  in  using  electric  power  on  the  farm. 

BIRDS  OF  PREY   (ERPI) 

589.2  11   minutes — sound    3 

Several  common  species  belonging  to  the  group  of  birds  of  prey 
are  presented  in  this  film.  Among  them  are  the  turkey  vulture, 
black  vulture,  marsh  hawk,  red-tailed  hawk,  rough-legged  hawk, 
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bald  eagle,  sparrow  hawk,  and  the  owl  family.    These  birds  are 
shown  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  pursuing  their  characteris- 
tic activities.    Typical  calls  and  sounds  are  presented  as  the  occa- 
sion demands. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL    (EASTMAN) 

622.32     15  minutes — silent 2 

Shows  mining  of  soft  coal — testing  for  gas,  blasting,  purifying 
air,  slate  picking,  sorting.  Also  manufacture  of  coke — crushing, 
floating  off  slate,  bee-hive  and  retort  ovens,  quenching  and  load- 
ing. 

BLACK  BEAR  TWINS    (ERPI) 

591.5     11   minutes — sound    3 

This  film  portrays  the  experiences  of  a  family  of  campers  in  ob- 
serving a  pair  of  small,  hungry,  and  mischievous  twin  bears.  The 
bears  play  with  a  blanket  and  ball;  raid  a  wild-bee  hive;  nurse 
their  stings  in  a  mud  puddle;  then  go  for  a  swim  in  an  adjoining 
lake. 

BLACK  MARKETING    (OWI) 

OWI     11  minutes — sound 1 

Dramatizes  an  object  lesson  which  pleas  for  public  cooperation 
with  the  OPA  and  local  law-enforcement  officials  to  prevent  viola- 
tion of  ceiling  prices  and  rationing  laws  in  black  marketing. 

BLESSINGS  OF  GRASS    (USDA) 

631.4     21  minutes — sound    1 

The  story  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  National  Forests  and  on  the 
ranches  of  the  West.  Shows  ill  effects  of  overgrazing,  how  gov- 
ernment rangers  and  stockmen  can  cooperate,  and  proper  grazing 
methods. 

BLOCK   THAT  TERMITE    (USDA) 

595.74     20  minutes — sound    1 

This  film  gives  the  complete  story  of  the  termite,  showing  how  it 
plays  havoc  with  buildings  and  methods  of  prevention. 

BLOOD  (EASTMAN) 

612.1     12  minutes — silent 2 

Illustrates  the  separation  of  plasma  from  blood  cells,  protein  and 
salts  from  plasma — staining  cells — counting  red  blood  corpuscles 
— how  white  blood  cells  reach  the  body  tissue — clotting  of  blood. 

BOAT  TRIP   (ERPI) 

386.8     11  minutes — sound    3 

On  taking  a  boat  trip  from  Albany,  down  the  Hudson  River  to 
New  York,  Nancy  and  Roger  have  many  exciting  adventures.  Be- 
tween seeing  the  sights  along  the  shore,  inspecting  the  different 
parts  of  their  boat,  and  observing  the  different  types  of  boats 
which  ply  the  river,  their  time  is  fully  occupied.  A  landing  at  a 
river  town,  the  approach  to  New  York  City  and  the  many  won- 
ders of  its  harbor  are  climaxed  by  seeing  a  great  ocean  liner, 
assisted  from  its  dock  by  tugboats  to  begin  its  journey  across 
the  Atlantic. 
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BODY  DEFENSE  AGAINST  DISEASE    (ERPI) 

613     10  minutes — sound   3 

Provides  an  exposition  of  the  three  lines  of  defense  against  dis- 
ease: the  skin,  phagocyte  cells  and  lymphatics,  and  the  circulatory 
system,  including  the  liver  and  the  spleen.  Closeups  reveal  the 
ciliary  action  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Normal,  infected,  and 
ruptured  appendices  are  depicted.  Magnified  views  show  the  re- 
action of  serums  containing  antibodies  to  typhoid  and  cholera 
bacteria. 

BODY  FRAMEWORK    (EASTMAN) 

611     21  minutes — silent 2 

Shows  how  the  skeleton  determines  shape  and  size  of  the  body, 
and  how  it  protects  the  vital  organs.  Demonstrates  details  of 
bone  structure  and  composition,  changes  during  growth,  mending 
of  a  fractured  bone,  relation  of  sunlight  and  cod  liver  oil  to  bone 
development  and  joint  action. 

BOLIVIA    (CIAA) 

CIAA     20   minutes — sound    1 

An  overall  study  of  one  of  Latin  America's  most  interesting  coun- 
tries. Marked  variety  of  geographic,  climatic,  and  productive  con- 
ditions are  shown.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  tin  which  provides  almost 
all  of  Bolivia's  exchangeable  wealth.  Rubber,  quinine,  and  the 
coca  leaf  are  also  mentioned  as  are  the  lives  of  the  people  con- 
cerned with  these  products. 

BOMBER    (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound    1 

Shows  the  manufacture  of  the  Martin  B-26  medium  bomber  and 
suggests  its  speed  and  power  as  a  combat  plane. 

BOMBS  OVER  EUROPE    (C) 

940     11  minutes — sound 3 

Action  pictures  of  the  war  in  Europe.  German's  march  into  Nor- 
way. French  tanks  move  to  the  front  for  action.  General  Wey- 
gand  makes  plans  for  future  attacks.  British  "Torries"  file  for- 
ward as  civilians  file  to  the  rear  seeking  safety. 

BOONE  TRAIL   (EASTMAN) 

917.5     16  minutes — silent 2 

Visualizes,  with  maps  and  photography,  the  Appalachian  Valley: 
prosperous  farm  lands  and  minerals,  forests,  and  primitive  life 
at  a  mountaineer's  cabin;  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky — to- 
bacco and  hemp  crops,  dairy  cattle,  champion  horses. 

BOUNTEOUS  EARTH    (CIAA) 

CIAA     9   minutes — sound    1 

Deals  with  agricultural  celebrations  in  Mexico.  Farmers  bring 
their  animals  to  Church  to  be  blessed;  the  spring  fertility  rites  at 
Tlacotalpan;  the  harvest  festival  at  Tehuantepec.  A  thankful 
people  show  their  gratitude  for  a  bountiful  harvest. 

BRASS  CHOIR   (ERPI) 

788     10  minutes — sound   3 

The  timbres  of  various  brass  instruments  are  demonstrated — the 
brilliance   of  the   trumpets,   the   mellow   romantic   quality   of  the 
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horns,  the  rich  power  of  the  trombones  and  the  massive  depths  of 
the  tuba.  Unique  camera  angles  show  intimate  details  of  playing 
techniques.  Opens  with  a  portion  of  Beethoven's  "Fifth  Sym- 
phony" and  closes  with  the  finale  from  Wagner's  "Tannhauser" 
Overture. 

BRAZIL,  PART  I   (EASTMAN) 

918.1     13   minutes — silent    2 

AMAZONIAN  LOWLANDS — Located  in  the  immense  drainage 
basin  of  the  Amazon  River.  Shows  the  wild  life,  native  Indians, 
jungle  products — Brazil  nuts  and  wild  rubber — and  the  cities  of 
Manaos,  Santarem,  Belem. 

BRAZIL,  PART  II    (EASTMAN) 

918.1  13   minutes— silent    2 

EASTERN  HIGHLANDS— Outlines  the  principal  agricultural 
and  industrial  products  of  Eastern  Brazil — coffee,  cacao,  cassava 
(manioc),  sugar,  tobacco,  pineapples,  silk,  and  shoes.  Sao  Paulo, 
Santos,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

BRAZIL   (CIAA) 

CIAA     11   minutes — sound    1 

A  tour  of  beautiful  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  various  towns  on  the 
shores  of  the  Amazon.  Santos,  Brazil's  coffee  center,  is  also  visited, 
and  the  vastness  of  Brazil's  resources  is  stressed. 

BRAZIL'S  FISHING  SCHOOL  (CIAA) 

CIAA     18  minutes — sound 1 

The  story  of  the  favorite  project  of  President  Vargas,  the  Maram- 
baia  Fishing  School,  located  fifty  miles  south  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  facing  on  the  Bay  of  Ilha  Grande.  This  unique  project  trains 
Brazilian  boys  in  all  the  arts  of  fishing:  handling  and  building 
small  boats,  making  and  repairing  nets,  and  catching  all  sorts  of 
fish  from  sardines  to  sharks. 

BRAZIL  GETS   THE  NEWS    (CIAA) 

CIAA     10   minutes — sound    1 

Living  proof  that  South  America  is  modern  and  enterprising. 
Taken  in  a  Sao  Paulo  newspaper  plant,  the  film  describes  the 
complete  publication  of  a  newspaper  from  the  original  dispatch 
to  the  time  when  the  paper  is  on  the  streets. 

BRAZILIAN  QUARTZ   (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes — sound 1 

An  interesting  pictorial  report  of  the  mining  of  quartz  in  Brazil 
and  the  part  that  this  great  Brazilian  resource  is  playing  in  win- 
ning the  war. 

BREATHING   (EASTMAN) 

612.2  12  minutes — silent 2 

Excellent  scenes  and  animations  stress  the  importance  of  good 
lungs,  and  explain  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  breathing,  lung 
structure  and  function. 

BRIDGE,  THE   (CIAA) 

CIAA     32  minutes — sound    1 

The  emphasis  of  this  documentary  film  is  on  the  transportation 
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problem  in  South  America.    Shows  how  air  travel  will  probably 
play  a  bigger  part  than  anything  else  in  modernizing  the  remote, 
inaccessible  regions  of  Latin  America. 

BRYCE  NATIONAL  PARK   (FORD) 

917.92     10  minutes — sound 1 

This  picture  shows  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  most  scenic  spots 
in  picturesque  Utah.  Many  beauttiful  scenes  are  shown  to  advan- 
tage, and  the  very  unusual  photography  assures  a  picture  of  last- 
ing interest. 

BUILDERS,  THE  (ERPI) 

690     20  minutes — sound   3 

The  construction  of  a  skyscraper,  showing  the  work  of  draftsmen, 
wreckers,  excavators,  steel  workers,  and  the  laying  of  concrete 
floors,  bricklaying  and  marble  work.  Plumbers  at  their  job,  terra 
cotta  and  tile  setters,  plasterers,  roofers,  painters  and  the  men 
who  install  elevators  are  also  shown. 

BUILDING  A  BOMBER   (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound 1 

An  educational  exposition  on  the  building  of  the  B-26  Army 
bomber.  Is  of  considerable  interest  to  engineering  schools,  voca- 
tional groups,  and  educational  organization. 

BUILDING  A  TANK   (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound    1 

The  speed-up  of  the  tank  production  program,  including  technical 
details  regarding  construction  and  processes  involved  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  M-3  medium  tank. 

BUENOS  AIRES  AND  MONTEVIDEO  (CIAA) 

CIAA     10   minutes — sound 1 

A  study  of  Buenos  Aires  with  its  large  buildings,  its  modern 
apartments,  its  department  stores,  and  its  modern  way  of  life. 
From  there  the  cameras  move  to  Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Uru- 
guay, with  its  beautiful  homes  and  wide,  white  beaches. 

BUSINESS  MACHINES    (EASTMAN) 

568     10  minutes — silent   2 

Illustrates  the  various  machines  used  in  offices.  This  film  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  commercial  students  in  secondary  schools 
who  plan  to  do  regular  office  work. 

BUTTERFLIES   (ERPI) 

595.78     10  minutes — sound    3 

Illustrates  the  complete  life  history  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  and 
the  swallowtail  butterfly  with  their  different  characteristics  and 
habits,  including  their  role  in  nature,  that  of  aiding  in  the  cross- 
fertlization  of  flowers.  Time-lapse  photography  is  employed  to 
show  in  a  few  seconds  processes  which  require  an  hour  or  more. 
The  destructiveness  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  as  well  as  its  un- 
usual control  by  a  natural  enemy,  is  dramatically  depicted. 

CADET  CLASSIFICATION  (AAF) 

OWI     20     minutes — sound 1 

Points  out  the  basic  principles  inherent  in  classification  procedure 
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for  selection  of  cadets  to  be  trained  as  pilots,  navigators,  and  bom- 
bardiers.   The  conclusion  of  the  film  shows  how  a  cadet  who  isn't 
satisfied  with  his  classification  can  take  his  case  to  the  Appeal 
Board. 

CALLS  THAT  CURE    (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound    1 

This  film  shows  how  every  provision  has  been  made  to  make  the 
telephone  within  the  reach  of  all  at  Halloran  Army  Hospital. 
Especially  stressed  is  the  tremendous  curative  power  that  results 
when  the  wounded  and  sick  are  able  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
families. 

CAMPUS  ON  THE  MARCH   (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound    1 

Today  there  are  over  1,500  colleges  and  universities  in  the  U.  S. 
devoting  their  resources  and  facilities  to  the  war  effort.  Some  of 
their  wartime  activities — courses  in  engineering  and  in  medicine, 
R.O.T.C.  training,  Army  and  Navy  units,  laboratory  experimenta- 
tion, classes  in  languages,  nutrition,  aeronautics,  military  law,  and 
radio. 

CAN  YOU  READ  GREGG   (EASTMAN) 

653     10  minutes — silent   2 

Principles  of  the  Gregg  shorthand  method. 

CANALS  OF  ENGLAND    (ERPI) 

386     20   minutes — sound    5 

Origin,  development,  and  present  status  of  canal  boat  traffic  in 
England.  A  voyage  on  one  of  the  boats  through  Grand  Union 
Canal. 

CANNING  THE  VICTORY  CROP   (USDA) 

641.1     20  minutes — sound — color   1 

A  striking  movie  in  technicolor  with  excellent  instruction  on  the 
methods  and  procedures  for  canning. 

CARE  OF  THE  FEET  (ERPI) 

616.7     10  minutes — sound 3 

Explains  clearly  the  functions  of  the  feet  and  the  distribution  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  with  the  relation  of  this  weight  to  the 
force  of  gravity  affecting  the  feet  while  the  body  is  standing  at 
rest  or  in  motion.  With  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  x-ray  it  shows 
vividly  the  results  of  foot  abuse,  gives  remedies  for  correcting 
foot  ailments,  and  explains  the  proper  care  of  the  feet. 

CARE   OF   THE   TEETH    (EASTMAN) 

617.6     10  minutes — silent 2 

Points  out  the  importance  of  proper  diet;  demonstrates  ways  in 
which  the  teeth  can  be  beautified  and  preserved  with  dental  care; 
shows  methods  of  daily  care  at  home. 

CARVER,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON    (TFC) 

921     10  minutes — sound  3 

How  a  Negro  slave  boy  received  an  education,  became  a  scientist, 
and  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  farmer. 
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CATALYSIS    (ERPI) 

541.3     10  minutes — sound    3 

Explains  cencentration  by  adsorption,  activation  by  adsorption,  in- 
termediate compounds  in  a  homogenous  mixture,  chain  reactions, 
breaking  of  reaction  chains,  poisoning  of  catalysts,  and  negative 
catalysts  or  inhibitors. 

CATTLEMAN,   THE    (ERPI) 

636.2     10  minutes — sound    3 

Depicts  in  full  detail  life  on  a  cattle  ranch  and  the  activities  of 
the  family  and  its  hired  help. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA   (EASTMAN) 

917.28     10    minutes — silent    2 

Guatemala  City  and  the  surrounding  country;  methods  of  logging 
mahogany;  growing  and  harvesting  bananas;  and  the  production 
of  cacao  and  coffee. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA   (ERPI) 

917.28     10    minutes — sound     3 

Presents  authentic  documentary  material  concerning  the  geogra- 
phy and  climate  of  Central  America  and  the  story  of  its  peoples 
and  their  present-day  activities.  Photographic  sequences  depict 
the  types  of  people  and  economic  activities  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  transportation.  An 
important  film  for  deveolping  acquaintance  with  Latin  America. 

CHALLENGE  TO  DEMOCRACY    (OWI) 

OWI     17  minutes — sound    1 

This  film  tells  the  story  of  110,000  displaced  people  and  how  the 
U.  S.  Government  is  handling  the  problem.  The  subjects  are  peo- 
ple of  Japanese  descent  who  were  evacuated  from  the  Pacific  coast 
by  the  Army  in  1942  and  subsequently  transferred  to  barrack 
cities. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  TYPING   (EASTMAN) 

652     10  minutes — sound   2 

This  film  shows  techniques  used  by  a  champion  typist. 

CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  ELECTRICITY   (EASTMAN) 

621.35     10   minutes — silent    '.       2 

Action  of  two  electrodes  in  electrolyte  is  traced  from  crude  be- 
ginnings by  Volta,  through  modern  battery  manufacture  and  use, 
electrolysis,  electroplating  and  electrotyping,  to  the  metallurgy  of  ' 
copper  and  aluminum. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  A  CHANGING  WORLD    (ERPI) 

649.5     10  minutes — sound 3 

Directs  attention  to  the  significant  role  which  chemistry  plays  in 
our  modern  world.  Traces  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  production 
of  electric  furnace  phosphorus.  Portrayals  of  the  work  of  re- 
search chemists  and  chemical  engineers  from  the  inception  of  the 
idea  to  the  multiple  uses  of  the  completed  product  provide  voca- 
tional information. 
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CHILD  CARE— BATHING  (EASTMAN) 

649     10  minutes — silent   2 

Shows  various  types  of  equipment  which  may  be  used  in  bathing 
the  baby  as  well  as  the  correct  methods  of  handling. 

CHILD  CARE— FEEDING    (EASTMAN) 

649     10    minutes — silent    2 

A  detailed  account  of  the  routine  of  feeding  the  breast-fed  and 
bottle-fed  infant.  Preparation  of  utensils,  making  up  the  formula. 
Addition  of  other  foods  to  the  diet  is  illustrated. 

CHILD  IN  TRAFFIC   (EASTMAN) 

629.213     10   minutes — silent    ". 1 

Illustrates  how  motorist  and  pedestrians,  especially  children  can 
get  excited  and  cause  accidents  that  might  otherwise  be  avoided. 

CHILDREN  OF  CHINA    (ERPI) 

915.1  11   minutes — sound 3 

Reproduces  episodes  from  the  home,  school  and  play  life  of  chil- 
dren in  a  representative  village  deep  in  the  interior  of  China.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  family  relationships  are  observed.    School  training 

in  loyalty  to  parents,  together  with  home  and  community  customs, 
reflect  the  influence  of  Chinese  tradition  on  contemporary  life. 
Recreational  activities  are  shown,  and  Chinese  dialog  is  repro- 
duced and  interpreted  in  several  sequences. 

CHILDREN  OF  HOLLAND   (ERPI) 

914.92     11   minutes — sound    3 

Study  of  the  home  life,  environment  and  activities  of  a  country 
boy  and  girl  in  picturesque  Holland.  Their  school  activities,  sports 
and  games,  and  a  horse  and  cart  trip  with  their  parents  to  a 
typical  Dutch  town  provide  glimpses  of  rural  and  urban  life. 
Handicraft,  hobby  and  recreational  activities,  are  shown. 

CHILDREN  OF  JAPAN    (ERPI) 

915.2  11  minutes — sound    3 

In  an  environment  obviously  influenced  by  Western  technology,  the 
film  presents  events  in  the  daily  life  of  a  middle-class  Japanese 
family.  Their  home  surroundings,  living  and  sleeping  quarters, 
furnishings,  dress,  customs,  and  manners  are  depicted,  along  with 
school  and  play  experiences  of  the  children  and  routine  tasks  of 
the  parents. 

CHDLDREN  OF  SWITZERLAND   (ERPI) 

914.94     10  minutes — sound    3 

A  railway  train  makes  a  long  steep  climb  to  a  village  in  the 
Swiss  Alps.  On  the  village  street  we  find  Trudi  Naegeli  and  her 
brother  Hans,  who  often  linger  in  the  village  to  see  tourists  ar- 
rive. On  their  way  home  they  stop  at  the  shop  of  a  woodcarver. 
Here  we  see  figures  of  William  Tell  and  many  many  carvings  of 
cattle  and  clocks  of  every  size.  Father  Naegeli  makes  his  own 
cheese,  and  harvests  his  own  crops. 

CHILE    (EASTMAN) 

918.3  10   minutes — silent 2 

Shows  life,  environment,  and  occupations  of  the  people  living  in 
the  northern,  southern,  and  central  parts  of  this  South  American 
country. 
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CHOOSE  TO  LIVE   (USDA) 

616.9     20  minutes — sound 1 

The  fight  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  against  can- 
cer. The  causes  of  cancer,  preventive  measures,  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  curing  are  clearly  outlined. 

CHOOSING  YOUR  VOCATION   (ERPI) 

914.94     10  minutes — sound    3 

Dr.  Kitson  enacts  the  role  of  a  psychoanalyst  as  he  interprets  the 
vocational  problems  of  a  high  school  boy  who  is  making  an  effort 
to  adjust  himself.  The  boy  faces  his  first  problem  when  he  de- 
sires money  to  purchase  a  camera.  His  first  attempt  at  a  job  is 
unsuccessful.  Further  research  and  reading  convince  the  boy  that 
he  must  enter  a  vocation  which  will  permit  him  to  utilize  his 
special  talents  and  interests. 

CIRCULATION   (EASTMAN) 

612.2     10   minutes — silent    2 

Animations  and  photography  trace  the  human  circulatory  system. 
Comparison  of  human  heart  with  that  of  a  frog.  Cycle  of  pul- 
monary circulation. 

CIRCULATORY  CONTROL    (EASTMAN) 

612.1     10   minutes — silent 2 

Pressure  of  blood  in  arteries.  Methods  of  measuring  blood  pres- 
sure. Structure  and  work  of  veins.  Nature's  method  of  vaso- 
motor control. 

CITY'S  WATER  SUPPLY   (ERPI) 

628.1     10  minutes — sound 3 

Animated  drawings  describe  the  relation  between  rainfall  and 
life;  the  sources  of  city  water  supply — wells,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
water-shed;  water-borne  diseases;  and  methods  of  water  distri- 
bution. 

CLOTHING    (ERPI) 

646     10  minutes — sound   3 

Traces  the  development  of  textile  arts  through  the  hand  processes 
of  various  nationalities  up  to  the  modern  mass  production  of  the 
machine  age.  Describes  the  typical  ways  in  which  backward  people 
use  the  materials  in  their  immediate  environment  for  clothing. 
Illustrations  of  the  effect  of  climate  and  environment  on  the  mate- 
rials and  modes  of  dress. 

CLOUD  IN  THE  SKY   (TB) 

616.24     10  minutes — sound    3 

Opening  with  scenes  of  a  lively  fiesta,  the  tempo  of  this  film 
quickly  changes  to  one  of  sadness;  death  has  come  to  the  mother 
of  a  family.  Through  an  absorbing  story,  the  modern  ways  of 
thwarting  tuberculosis  are  shown,  and  a  theme  that  might  easily 
have  ended  with  tragedy  culminates  in  a  scene  of  gaiety. 

CLOUDS   (USDA) 

551.57     11  minutes — sound    1 

Various  types  of  clouds  are  shown,  and  the  movement  of  high  and 
low  pressure  areas  across  the  country  is  described.  Weather  fore- 
casting as  the  result  of  cloud  study  is  discussed. 
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COAST  GUARD  SPARS   (OWI) 

OWI     6   minutes — sound    1 

Shows  the  assignments  which  are  given  the  SPARS.  Emphasizes 
the  fact  that  a  SPAR  releases  a  man  for  the  sea.  Shows  the  in- 
doctrination period,  the  work,  the  rating,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  SPARS. 

COFFEE   (EASTMAN) 

663     15  minutes — silent   2 

The  story  of  coffee  in  South  America,  including  views  of  Colombia. 
Treats  coffee  growing,  hulling  and  cleaning,  shipping  coffee,  and 
preparing  for  market. 

COLUMBIA   (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes — sound 1 

The  old  port  of  Barranquilla  and  the  fine  towns  of  Bogota  and 
Cartagena,  along  with  scenes  of  the  countryside.  Trends  toward 
modern  industrialization  are  noted. 

COLUMBIA,  CROSSROADS  OF  THE  AMERICAS   (CIAA) 

CIAA     27  minutes — sound 1 

An  introduction  to  the  life  in  Colombia  from  a  geographic,  social, 
and  economic  standpoint.  Produced  by  Julien  Bryan,  the  film  de- 
picts family  life  as  well  as  Colombian  industries  dealing  in  oil, 
coffee,  and  minerals. 

COLLOIDS   (ERPI) 

541.34     10  minutes — sound 3 

Illustrations  of  fog  (liquid  in  gas),  whipped  cream  (gas  in 
liquid),  clay  and  india  ink  (solid  in  liquid),  smoke  (solid  in  gas), 
and  mayonnaise   (liquid  in  liquid). 

COLONIAL  CHILDREN    (ERPI) 

973.2     11  minutes — sound    3 

This  film  is  an  authentic  reproduction  of  a  Colonial  family's  day 
from  the  morning  chores  and  breakfast  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  evening.  Gives  detailed  home  furnishings,  cloth- 
ing, customs,  and  events  with  conversations  by  the  cast. 

COMBAT  AMERICA   (OWI) 

OWI     63  minutes — sound — color    4 

"Combat  America"  relates  the  most  sustained,  exciting,  and  deadly 
aerial  battles  to  come  from  the  cameras  of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces. 
Major  Clark  Gable  gives  a  vivid  story  of  the  fighting  and  bomb 
bays  of  the  B-17's  on  their  early  devastating  raids  over  Ger- 
many and  occupied  France.  This  hour-long  documentary  film  pulls 
no  punches,  showing  American  casualties  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Luftwaffe,  then  still  in  its  full  effectiveness.  The  film  follows  the 
Flying  Fortress  crews  of  the  351st  Bombardment  Group  from  the 
end  of  their  training  at  a  Colorado  training  field  to  actual  com- 
bat over  Germany.     Gable  also  acts  as  narrator. 

COMMON  ANIMALS  OF  THE  WOODS   (ERPI) 

591.5     10  minutes — sound    3 

Pictures  the  squirrel,  rabbit,  raccoon,  porcupine,  otter,  mink, 
beaver,  possum,  skunk,  and  woodchuck.  In  each  instance  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  animal  are  shown,  such  as:  the 
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ability  of  the  beaver  to  build  a  dam  and  the  habit  of  the  mother 
possum  carrying  her  young. 

CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES  (ERPI) 

333     10  minutes — sound   3 

Three  natural  resources  hold  the  center  of  attention  in  this  film: 
water  power,  forests,  and  farm  lands.  Early  wastes  in  the  lumber- 
ing industry  and  agriculture  are  delineated,  and  the  appalling 
results  of  these  are  shown.  This  is  followed  by  an  explanation 
of  steps  which  have  been  taken  and  are  now  being  planned  to 
conserve  these  resources.  Effects  of  wind  and  water  erosion  and 
unwise  farming  scenes  from  the  Dust  Bowl,  and  local  and  federal 
efforts  to  check  these  abuses  are  shown. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  LIGHT  AIRPLANE    (Pa.S.T.C.) 

OWI     22   minutes — sound    2 

Photographed  at  the  Piper  Aircraft  Corporation  in  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.  This  film  is  an  educational  treatment  of  the  building  of  a 
light  airplane.  Covers  completely  the  construction  of  four  of  the 
five  major  parts  of  the  airplane — the  fuselage,  landing  gear,  tail 
surfaces,  and  the  wing.  Engines  are  not  shown  because  they  are 
bought  by  the  factory  completely  assembled. 

CONTINENT  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA   (EASTMAN) 

918     12  minutes — silent    2 

An  animation  emphasizes  the  triangular  shape  of  all  the  con- 
tinents, and  locates  South  America  on  the  globe.  Following  moun- 
tain scenes,  the  Andes  are  located  on  a  map.  The  Pacific  slope 
is  shown  to  be  steep,  with  short  swift  rivers.  The  Brazilian 
Highlands,  La  Plate  Basin,  The  Guiana  Highlands,  Orinoco  Basin 
and  the  Amazon  Basin  are  all  located  and  scenes  from  each  are 
shown. 

CONTRAL  CENTER   (OCD) 

OCD     10   minutes — sound    1 

Teaches  the  basic  principles  of  control  operations  for  civilians  for 
an  air  raid  emergency  service,  showing  detailed  procedure  worked 
out  for  a  typical  community. 

CONTROL  OF  BODY  TEMPERATURE  (ERPI) 

612     11  minutes — sound 3 

By  means  of  laboratory  demonstrations,  animated  drawings,  and 
special  photography,  phenomena  associated  with  variations  of 
body  temperature  in  animals  and  man  are  shown.  Foods  are  des- 
ignated as  the  source  of  body  heat,  and  the  roles  of  nerves,  glands 
and  muscles  in  its  control  are  portrayed.  The  blood  stream  is 
depicted  as  the  distributor  of  heat,  and  the  function  of  the  hypo- 
thalamus is  compared  to  that  of  a  thermostat. 

CONTROL  OF  WORMS  IN  HOGS    (USDA) 

632.7     28   minutes — silent 1 

Methods  of  control  of  various  injuries  done  by  the  many  para- 
sites which  attack  hogs. 

CONQUER  BY  THE  CLOCK  (OWI) 

OWI     10  minutes — sound    1 

Drives  home  the  fact  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
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patriotic  but  thoughtless  American  and  the  Axis  saboteur.  Shows 
how  the  negligence  of  a  girl  inspecting  rifle  cartridges  and  neg- 
ligence of  a  businessman  cost  the  lives  of  two  of  our  soldiers. 

CORN  FARMER   (ERPI) 

633.1     11   minutes — sound    3 

This  film  gives  a  clean,  concise  picture  of  the  problems  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Iowa  corn  grower,  using  a  typical  corn  belt  family  as 
its  model.  Depicted  are  the  family's  activities  in  planting,  har- 
vesting, and  marketing  ...  as  well  as  incidental  interests  such  as 
crop  rotation,  home  canning,  and  politics.  A  wonderful  teaching 
film,  suitable  for  geography  classes  from  fifth  grade  up,  and  for 
economics,  home  economics,  and  social  problems. 

CORSICA  (FRENCH) 

940.53     10  minutes — sound 1 

French  and  Allied  landing  in  Corsica.  General  de  Gaulle's  visit 
to  Corsica.  Views  of  the  country,  customs,  dances,  and  most  im- 
portant cities  of  Corsica. 

COTTON  AT  WAR   (OWI) 

OWI     13  minutes — sound 1 

Cotton  at  War  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  vital  importance  this  ma- 
terial plays  in  our  efforts  for  victory.  Combat  and  training  scenes 
show  vividly  that  virtually  everything  that  shoots,  flies,  floats, 
rolls,  or  walks  has  cotton  as  an  integral  unit  and  would  be  use- 
less without  it. 

CROPS  FOR  COMBAT   (USDA) 

665     10  minutes — sound 1 

Shows  how  we  are  "growing"  our  own  oil.  Flax,  cotton,  peanuts, 
and  soybeans  all  yield  oil  for  use  in  factories,  for  use  by  machines 
in  our  armed  forces,  for  use  in  painting  our  ships,  and  for  fuel 
for  our  ships.  The  extraction  of  oil  from  soybeans  is  shown  and 
some  of  the  uses  of  soybean  meal  are  illustrated. 

CUERNAVACA  (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes — sound — color    1 

Takes  us  on  a  visit  of  three  beautiful  Mexican  towns  —  Cuerna- 
vaca,  Taxco,  and  Acapulco.  Cuernavaca,  a  week-end  resort,  with 
its  modern  homes,  beautiful  flowers,  and  ideal  climate;  Taxco,  a 
silver  mining  town;  and  Acapulco,  a  town  whose  history  is  as  col- 
orful as  its  colorful  surroundings — all  make  for  a  diverting  film 
subject. 

D-DAY  MINUS   ONE    (OWI) 

OWI     20  minutes — sound    1 

Here,  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  films  ever  produced,  is  the  story 
of  the  newest  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  branches  of  modern 
warfare — the  airborne  attack.  In  vivid,  dramatic  terms,  the  tac- 
tics of  the  airborne  branch  of  our  fighting  forces  is  depicted. 

DANCES  OF  THE  NATIONS   (GUTLOHN) 

793.3     10  minutes — sound    3 

Characteristic  dances  of  Spain,  Russia,  Holland  and  the  Argentine 
are  presented. 
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DANGEROUS  DUSTS   (USDA) 

679     10  minutes — sound  

Shows  losses  from  dust  explosions  and  fires,  and  outlines  preven- 
tive measures. 

DASHES,  HURDLES  AND  RELAYS  (ERPI) 

796.4     22  minutes — sound 

The  first  reel  is  explanation  of  the  dashes — 100  meters,  200  meters, 
and  400  meters.  Demonstrations  are  given  in  normal  speed  and 
slow  motion.  The  second  reel  presents  the  hurdles  and  relays. 
Three  types  of  good  form  in  hurdling  are  illustrated.  Much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  techniques  of  passing  the  baton  in  relays. 

DAVIS   CUP    TENNIS,   1936    (CIN) 

796.34     10  minutes — silent 

United  States  vs.  Australia,  North  American  Davis  Cup  zone 
finals,  played  on  the  courts  of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club  in 
May,  1936.    Slow  motion  and  close  play  of  each  player. 

DAVIS    CUP   TENNIS,    1937    (CIN) 

796.34     10  minutes— silent 

United  States  vs.  Australia,  North  American  Davis  Cup  zone 
finals,  played  on  the  courts  of  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island  in  May, 
1937.  Slow  motion  used  exclusively. 

DAY  IS  NEW   (CIAA) 

CIAA     11  minutes — sound 

A  day  in  the  life  of  the  Mexican  people.  Picturing  their  varied 
daily   activities. 

DAY  OF  BATTLE   (OWI) 

OWI     12   minutes — sound    

The  story  of  an  aircraft  carrier — how  she  was  built,  and  how 
she  was  destroyed  in  battle  against  the  Japanese  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

DEFENDING  THE  CITY'S  HEALTH    (ERPI) 

614     11  minutes — sound  

Describing  the  factors  which  affect  the  health  of  cities,  this  film 
shows  the  work  of  a  model  city  health  department.  Activities 
shown  include  education,  gathering  statistics,  nursing,  supervis- 
ing sanitation,  laboratory  analyses,  child  hygiene,  and  the  control 
of  communicable  diseases.  The  role  of  the  individual  citizen  in  a 
health  program  is  stressed. 

DEFENSE  AGAINST  INVASION   (CIAA) 

CIAA     12  minutes — sound — color    

Walt  Disney,  through  animation  and  actual  photography,  explains 
in  an  amazingly  simple  and  entertaining  fashion  how  vaccination 
makes  the  body  immune  from  disease. 

DEHYDRATION   (USDA) 

613     10  minutes — sound   

Shows  the  main  methods  and  results  of  commercial  food  dehydra- 
tion. In  a  pictorial  report  it  points  out  the  importance  of  dehy- 
drated food  to  the  Armed  Forces,  to  the  housewife,  and  to  the 
farmer. 
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DEMOCRACY  AT  WORK  IN  RURAL  PUERTO  RICO    (CIAA) 

CIAA     11  minutes — sound 1 

Outlines  briefly  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  origin  and  culture 
of  its  people.  It  shows  significant  places  of  hisorical  interest  and 
discusses  the  agricultural  resources  and  problems.  Some  time  is 
given  to  the  great  sugar  cane  interests  occupying  the  fertile 
coastal  plains  with  a  great  majority  of  the  farm  population  occupy- 
ing steep  hillside  country  of  the  interior;  how  the  rural  people 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Extension  Service  are  improving  their 
farms  and  ways  of  living. 

DESERT  VICTORY    (BIS) 

BIS     62  minutes — sound    4 

A  very  vivid  story  of  the  British  Eighth  Army's  smashing  vic- 
tory at  El  Alamein  and  its  triumphant  advance  across  the  desert 
to  Tripoli. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  (ERPI) 

380     10  minutes — sound 3 

Transportation  developments  within  the  United  Sttaes  during  the 
past  one  hundred  and  fiffty  years. 

DIGESTION    (EASTMAN) 

612.3     15  minutes — silent 2 

Covers  the  complete  digestive  tract-action  of  saliva  upon  food- 
swallowing — stomach  structure — digestion  of  food — structure  and 
action  of  both  intestines. 

DIGESTION  OF  FOODS    (ERPI) 

612.3     10  minutes — sound    3 

Both  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical  aspects  of  digestion  are 
presented  in  this  film,  together  with  their  controlling  factors. 
Among  the  mechanical  processes  included  are  mastication,  swal- 
lowing, stomach  contractions,  intestinal  segmentation,  and  intesti- 
nal peristalsis.  Among  the  chemical  processes  are  the  production 
of  saliva  and  the  action  of  ptyalin  on  starch,  the  production  of 
gastric  juice  and  the  action  of  pepsin  on  albumin,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  pancreatic  juice  and  the  action  of  lipase  on  fats. 

DIPHTHERIA    (EASTMAN) 

616.2     15   minutes — silent 2 

A  diphtheritic  throat  is  compared  with  a  normal  one.  The  com- 
plete preparation  and  use  of  antitoxin  are  demonstrated.  Methods 
of  modern  diphtheria  control  and  of  preventing  the  disease  by  the 
administration  of  toxin-antitoxin  are  shown. 

DISTANCE  RACES    (ERPI) 

796     11  minutes — sound 3 

Includes  races  from  1,000  to  10,000  meters  and  the  steeplechase. 
The  style  of  the  distance  runner  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
dash    man.     Slow-motion    scenes    analyze    particular    movements. 

DISTRIBUTING  HEAT  ENERGY   (ERPI) 

536     11  minutes — sound   3 

Four  sequences  of  scenes  make  up  the  content  of  this  film.  First 
sequence:  deals  with  different  kinds  of  heat  sources;  second  se- 
quence, demonstrates  how  furnace  fuels  are  burned  in  coal,  oil, 
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and  gas  furnaces.     The  third  sequence  treats  the  development  of 
home   heating  from  the   Colonial   fireplace   to   the   modern   steam 
radiator.    In  the  fourth  sequence  the  mechanics  of  heat  transfer 
by  conduction,  by  convection,  and  by  radiation  are  explained. 

DIVIDE  AND  CONQUER    (OWI) 

OWI     14   minutes — sound    1 

Showing  how  Hitler  used  all  the  devices  of  propaganda  and  espion- 
age to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  French  people,  this  film  illus- 
trates the  Nazi  techniques  of  spreading  hate  and  fear,  distrust 
and  confusion,  and  the  use  of  propaganda — words — to  pave  the 
way  for  the  Nazi  armies. 

DODDER   (ERPI) 

582.13     10  minutes— sound    3 

Entire  life  story  of  the  dodder,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
group  of  parasitic  flowering  plants,  is  shown  by  means  of  time- 
lapse  photography,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  narrative. 
Among  the  more  impressive  features  is  the  presentation  of  the 
dodder  twining  about  the  host  plant.  Animation  aids  in  reveal- 
ing details  in  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  suckers.  The 
destructive  character  of  this  plant  is  demonstrated,  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers. 

DO  UNTO  ANIMALS   (USDA) 

636     21  minutes — sound   1 

Approved  methods  of  transporting  and  handling  livestock  that 
will  reduce  yearly  loss  from  injuries  received  in  marketing  process. 

DOVER    (OWI) 

OWI     10  minutes — sound 1 

Dover,  Britain's  front  line  on  the  Channel  Coast,  no  longer  on 
the  defense,  prepares  for  the  offensive  to  come. 

DOWN  WHERE  THE  NORTH  BEGINS  (CIAA) 

CIAA     28  minutes — sound — color 1 

Shows  Ecuador's  most  effective  features  of  landscapes,  building, 
and  life. 

DUTCH  TRADITION   (OWI) 

OWI     27  minutes — sound 4 

This  comprehensive  documentary  film  shows  the  people  of  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  East  and  West  Indies;  their  back- 
ground in  time  of  peace  and  their  contribution  to  our  common 
fight  against  the  Axis;  presents  the  life,  customs,  resources,  and 
industries  of  these  people. 

EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND    (ERPI) 

973.2     10  minutes— sound    3 

Produced  in  collaboration  with  Chester  R.  Arnold,  Director  of 
Pioneers'  Village.  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Re-enacts  the  lot  of 
Salem's  hardy  pioneers  about  1626.  Types  of  people;  the  prox- 
imity of  their  bark  wigwams  and  dugouts  to  the  seashore;  their 
direct  dependence  upon  the  sea  and  the  land  for  food;  the  need 
for  mutual  assistance;  division  of  labor;  care  of  the  sick;  prob- 
lems of  crop  cultivation;  relationships  with  England;  and  the  back- 
ground beginnings  of  American  democracy  are  portrayed. 
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EARTH  AND  ITS  SEASONS    (ERPI) 

525.5     10  minutes — sound    3 

Explains  clearly  why  we  have  changes  of  seasons,  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  summer  and  winter  solstices. 

EARTH  IN  MOTION   (ERPI) 

525     10  minutes — sound   3 

This  technical  film  presents  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  earth  as 
a  planet.  The  earth's  sphericity  is  demonstrated,  while  notation  is 
established  by  star  trails  and  the  Foucault  pendulum.  Proof  of 
the  earth's  revolution  about  the  sun  in  respect  to  stars  and  by 
the  annual  parallax  of  stars.  Concludes  with  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  this  revolution,  such  as,  characteristics  of  orbit, 
aphelion  and  Perihelion,  law  of  areas  inclination  of  axis,  and  sea- 
sons. 

EARTH'S  ROCKY  CRUST   (ERPI) 

551     10  minutes — sound   3 

Presents  geology  in  its  dynamic  aspects  and  aims  to  show  that  the 
forces  now  changing  the  face  of  the  earth  are  responsible  for  its 
present  appearance.  The  basic  fact  of  geology — the  building  up 
and  breaking  down  of  rocks  and  land  forms — is  graphically  shown 
through  presentation  of  the  water  cycle,  the  formation  of  rocks, 
and  the  crumbling  of  rocks.  Animated  diagrams,  models  and  il- 
lustrative scenes. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS    (ERPI) 

621.31     12  minutes — sound    3 

Consists  of  seven  sequences:  A — circuits  in  the  home,  B — conduc- 
tion of  electrons,  C — resistance  in  a  simple  circuit,  D — current 
flow  in  simple  circuit,  E — electromotive  force,  F — Ohm's  law  and 
its  application,   G — short  circuit  and  conclusion. 

ELEPHANTS    (ERPI) 

591.5     11   minutes — sound    3 

Attention  is  given  to  elephants'  physical  features,  food,  methods 
of  eating,  drinking  and  cleansing  themselves.  An  elephant  is  put 
through  a  series  of  tests  for  a  circus  buyer  who  engages  the 
trainer  to  condition  two  young  elephants.  They  learn  to  stand 
on  their  front  and  hind  feet,  sit  on  barrels,  walk  a  plank,  ring  a 
bell,  and  obey  other  commands. 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY    (ERPI) 

541.37     10  minutes — sound    3 

Portrays  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
the  production  of  electric  current  from  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  on  platinum.  An  explanation  of  the  storage  battery 
integrates  both  processes.  Electroplating  illustrates  participation 
of  electrodes;  electrorefining  illustrates  preferential  discharge; 
and  electrolysis  of  sodium  chloride  to  yield  caustic  soda  illus- 
trates participation  of  the  solvent.  The  producton  of  aluminum 
from  a  molten  electrolyte  concludes  the  subject. 

ELECTRODYNAMICS   (ERPI) 

538     10  minutes — sound   3 

Direct  photography  demonstrates  cause  and  effect,  whiie  anima- 
tion   explains    the   fundamental    principles    of    current    electricity 
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and  electromagnetism.  Galvani's  discovery  of  current  electricity; 
magnetic  field  about  a  current  carrying  wire;  magnetic  field  of  a 
coil;  electro-magnets;  Rowland's  experiment;  magnetic  hypo- 
thesis; recalescence;  induction  by  a  magnet;  A.C.  generator;  D.C. 
generator;  induction  by  an  electric  current;  and  transformers 
are  concepts  presented. 

ELECTRONS   (ERPI) 

541.2     10  minutes — sound    3 

By  means  of  vavrious  photographic  techniques,  including  anima- 
tion, the  hypothesis  that  electricity  consists  of  unit  elementary 
charges  is  supported  by  observation  of  phenomena  associated  with 
the  conduction  of  electricity  in  liquids,  gasses,  and  vacuums.  Con- 
clusion: that  the  fundamental  unit  of  an  electrical  charge  is  the 
electron. 

ELECTROSTATICS   (ERPI) 

537     10  minutes — sound 3 

This  deals  with  static  electricity  as  fundamental  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  modern  theories  of  elcetricity.  It  explains  how 
positive  and  negative  electrification  are  produced  and  by  ani- 
mated drawings  shows  the  part  played  by  insulators  and  con- 
ductors. Explanation  of  the  movement  of  charges  in  the  electro- 
scope, the  Compton  electrometer,  the  static  machine,  and  Na- 
ture's display  of  static  electricity,  lightning. 

ENDOCRINE  GLANDS   (ERPI) 

612.4     11  minutes — sound    3 

Shows  the  nature  and  function  of  the  parathyroid,  pituitary, 
pancreas  and  thyroid  glands.  Gives  the  influence  of  calcium  and 
parathyroid  extract  on  muscular  control,  the  effect  of  pituitary 
hormones  on  egg  development,  the  preparation  and  use  of  insulin 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  the  characteristics  of  hyper  and 
hypothyroidism,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  mammary  gland  by 
pituitary  and  ovarian  hormones. 

ENERGY  AND  ITS  TRANSFORMATIONS   (ERPI) 

531     10  minutes — sound 3 

Potential,  kinetic  and  radiant  energy,  as  manifested  in  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  and  thermal  form,  are  vividly  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained. The  principle  of  conservation  of  energy,  and  the  con- 
cepts "power"  and  "work"  are  demonstrated  in  experiments.  The 
film  closes  with  a  review  of  present  and  future  sources  of  energy. 

ENROUTE   (FRENCH) 

940.53     10  minutes — sound    1 

Training  of  West  Indies  Battalion  in  the  United  States  before  be- 
ing shipped  overseas. 

ESKIMO  CHILDREN   (ERPI) 

919.9     11   minutes — sound    3 

Activities  of  an  Eskimo  family  living  on  Nunivak  Island,  off  the 
Alaskan  coast.  How  the  Eskimos  solve  the  problems  of  obtaining 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  tasks  of 
parents  and  children,  their  handicraft  arts,  their  recreations, 
family  and  community  relationships,  traditional  manners  and  cus- 
toms,  and  the  changes  resulting  from   recent  outside  influences. 
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EVERYBODY'S  WAR   (OWI) 

OWI     11   minutes — sound    1 

Civilians  and  the  war. 

EXPLORING  THE  UNIVERSE   (ERPI) 

520     10  minutes — sound   3 

Demonstrates  the  principles  and  construction  of  telescopes.  Shows 
by  animation  the  binaries,  trinaries,  the  variables  and  why  they 
vary,  galaxies  and  galactic  rotation.  Shows  also  what  will  happen 
to  the  Big  Dipper  in  100,000  years  and  the  theory  of  the  ex- 
panding  universe. 

EYES— Advanced   (EASTMAN) 

617.7     15   minutes — silent    2 

A  young  man  draws  and  paints  a  rather  elaborate  diagram  of 
the  eye  which  then  becomes  the  diagram  on  which  we  are  shown 
the  various  structural  parts  in  detail.  The  anatomy  is  further 
shown  by  photography  and  by  the  dissection  of  an  eye  with  the 
retina,  etc.  seen  thru  the  microscope.  Clear  demonstrations  of 
how  to  correct  defects  in  focusing  are  given.  Approved  way  of 
removing  foreign  objects  from  the  eye,  correct  lighting  precau- 
tions, etc.  are  effectively  shown. 

EYES— Elementary   (EASTMAN) 

617.7     15  minutes — silent 2 

Photography  and  diagrams  point  out  similarities  of  the  eye  and 
camera.  Action  of  the  iris  is  clearly  shown  and  also  focusing  and 
pathway  of  light  impulses  to  the  brain.  Correct  lighting  in  class- 
rooms is  stressed  and  demonstrations  of  the  wrong  and  right 
way  given. 

EYES  AND  THEIR  CARE   (ERPI) 

617.7     10  minutes — sound 3 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  good  vision  and  explains  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eyes  and  their  care. 

FAR  WESTERN  STATES    (ERPI) 

917.9     10  minutes — sound    3 

Describes  the  economy  of  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  including  a  brief  historical  resume  of  progress 
made  in  the  use  of  resources  in  this  great  region.  Sectional  con- 
trasts, with  respect  to  climate,  topography,  people,  and  popula- 
tion densities,  are  shown.  Mining,  lumbering  and  agricultural  ac- 
tivities are  portrayed. 

FARM  ANIMALS    (ERPI) 

636     11  minutes — sound   3 

Follows  a  farmer  through  a  typical  day  of  caring  for  his  animals. 
Farm  scenes  include:   a  newborn  calf  and  colt,  young  pigs   and 
lambs  nursing,   a  goat  and  kids  frolicking,  and  the  shearing  of 
sheep.    Natural  sounds  are  provided. 
FARM  BATTLE  LINES    (USDA) 

630     10  minutes — sound   1 

An  interesting  presentation  of  the  problems  of  production  which 
face  the  farmer.  In  addition  to  producing  food,  the  farmer  meets 
war  production  needs  through  the  raising  of  cotton  and  peanuts. 
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FARM  GARDEN,  THE   (USDA) 

635     19  minutes — sound — color 1 

Gives  an  over-all  picture  of  planning  and  working  a  garden  from 
March  through  October — deciding  upon  vegetables  to  plant,  laying 
out  the  garden  to  take  care  of  early  and  late  crops,  preparing  the 
soil,  planting  at  the  proper  time,  the  continuous  fight  against 
weeds  and  pests,  and  finally  harvesting  the  fruits  of  labor. 

FARMERS  AT  WAR   (OWI) 

OWI     11   minutes — sound    1 

Shows  a  farm  community  and  its  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

FASHION'S  FAVORITES   (du  Pont) 

677.4     33  minutes — sound    1 

A  detailed  story  of  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  acetate  rayon  and 
of  viscose  rayon  as  done  by  du  Pont.  Very  complete  factory  scenes 
and  laboratory  tests. 

FEET,  THE   (EASTMAN) 

616.7  15  minutes — silent 2 

Structure  and  arrangement  of  the  arches;  best  mechanical  use  of 
the  foot;  effect  of  improper  shoes.  The  relation  of  heels  to  pos- 
ture, and  the  characteristics  of  fallen  arches.  How  closely  related 
good  feet  are  to  efficiency  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

FIESTAS  OF  THE  HILLS   (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes 1 

A  colorful  pictorial  record  of  the  religious  fiesta  of  the  Via  Crusis 
in  Mexico.  Also  shown  is  the  pilgrimage  to  Chalma.  Symbolic 
dances  and  elaborate  processions  add  to  the  interest  of  the  film. 

FIGHT  THAT  FIRE   (TF) 

614.8  10  minutes — sound   3 

Describes  and  illustrates  various  types  of  fires  and  the  effective 
means  of  bringing  them  under  control.  Uses  and  action  of  fire 
extinguishers  is  explained.    Safety  precautions  are  emphasized. 

FIGHTING  FRENCH  NAVY   (FR) 

940.53     9  minutes — sound    1 

Remarkable  scenes  of  the  brave  French  sailors  and  officers  who 
have  escaped  from  their  conquered  country  to  fight  for  its  liber- 
ation. 

FIGHTING  THE  FIRE  BOMB   (TF) 

614.8     11   minutes — sound    3 

What  the  bomb  is,  how  to  control  it,  and  the  proper  equipment  to 
have  on  hand,  are  the  vital  points  emphasized  in  this  film. 
FINDING  YOUR  LD7E  WORK   (VOC.  GUD3) 

371.42     20  minutes — sound    5 

Opening  with  an  attractive  picture  of  a  boy  fishing,  this  film 
quickly  leads  up  to  the  fact  that  experienced  fishermen  are — 
particular  about  their  baits.  In  getting  a  job,  the  baits  required 
are  personality,  training  and  experience.  These  points  are  then 
discussed:  your  strong  points,  weaknesses,  likes  and  dislikes,  in- 
telligence, special  aptitudes,  educational  record,  character.  Inter- 
ests and  accomplishments,  hobbies,  determination,  economic  assets, 
and  what  you  really  want  to  do.    A  fine  film. 
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FIREMAN   (ERPI) 

614.84     11  minutes — sound    3 

The  organization  and  activities  of  a  company  of  firemen  in  a  mod- 
ern city.  A  real  fire  affords  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  fire- 
men answering  the  alarm  and  extinguishing  the  blaze  with  the 
latest  type  of  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

FIRE  WEATHER   (USDA) 

634.92     20  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  methods  of  fire  protection,  devices  for  assembling  and 
evaluating  weather  reports,  maps  made  daily  by  the  forest  pro- 
tection service  and  the  fire  weather  trucks. 

FIRST  AID— Care  of  minor  wounds  (EASTMAN) 

614.8     5  minutes — silent 1 

Stresses  the  importance  of  immediate  care  for  even  the  slightest 
wound.  Demonstrates  proper  method  of  applying  sterile  dressings. 

FIRST  AID— Carrying  the  injured   (EASTMAN) 

614.8     5  minutes — silent 1 

Demonstrates  the  making  and  using  of  stretchers  in  emergencies, 
and  the  methods  of  carrying  injured  persons  without  stretchers. 

FIRST  AID— Control  of  bleeding   (EASTMAN) 

614.8     5  minutes — silent 1 

Shows,  with  actual  photography  and  animated  diagrams,  accepted 
methods  of  control  of  arterial  and  venous  hemorrhages. 

FIRST  ADD— Control  of  bleeding  and  minor  wounds   (EASTMAN) 

514.8     15    minutes — silent    2 

A  combination  of  the  two  reels:  Control  of  Bleeding  and  Care  of 
Minor  Wounds. 

FIRST  ADD— Life  Saving   (EASTMAN) 

614.8     15  minutes — silent 2 

Shows  various  approaches  and  holds  used  in  rescuing  the  endan- 
gered swimmer.  Methods  of  resuscitation  shown  include  use  of 
the  inhalator. 

FIRST  AID— Wounds  and  Fractures  (ERPI) 

614.8     10  minutes — sound    3 

Illustrates  proper  ways  of  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of 
injuries,  summoning  medical  help,  preventing  hemorrhage,  apply- 
ing splints,  and  avoiding  shock. 

FIVE  C  CLUBS  OF  CUBA   (USDA) 

630.97     10  minutes — sound    1 

Activities  of  Cuban  boys  and  girls  in  club  work,  similar  to  our 
4-H  clubs. 

FLOOD  WEATHER   (USDA) 

551.5     30  minutes — sound    1 

Complete  study  of  the  ways  of  determining  the  weather,  and  re- 
cording and  forecasting  the  flood  stages  of  rivers.  Scenes  depict 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Potomac  in  1936  and  those  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  in  1937. 
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FLOWERS  AT  WORK   (ERPI) 

582.13     11  minutes — sound   3 

The  parts  and  the  physiology  of  plant  flowers  are  artistically 
presented  by  animation.  Time-lapse  photography  interspersed 
with  animation  then  presents  various  types  of  flowers  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  pollination.  Relation  of  insects  to  cross-fertili- 
zation of  flowers  is  clearly  illustrated. 

FOOD  AND  GROWTH   (EASTMAN) 

613.2     15  minutes — silent 2 

A  feeding  experiment  with  white  rats,  actually  carried  on  in  a 
sixth-grade  classroom,  is  used  to  demonstrate  the  food  value  of 
milk  as  compared  with  the  values  of  coffee  and  candy.  Shows 
the  feeding,  weighing,  and  comparative  growth  records  of  the 
rats. 

FOOD  AND  MAGIC    (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound    1 

Presents  the  problem  of  food  waste  and  points  out  the  necessity 
for  sharing,  playing  square,  for  more  production  and  conserva- 
tion on  our  home  front  weapon,  FOOD. 

FOOD  FOR  FIGHTERS   (OWI) 

OWI     14  minutes — sound 1 

A  simple  story  of  how  our  soldiers  are  being  fed. 

FOOD  SERIES— Vitamin  B   (EASTMAN) 

613.2     15  minutes — silent 2 

Natural  sources  of  vitamin  B,  demonstrates  what  it  does  for  diets 
lacking  in  this  vitamin. 

FOOD  SERIES— Vitamin  B,   (EASTMAN) 

613.2     15  minutes — silent 2 

The  story  of  a  pigeon  whose  diet  was  lacking  in  Bl  and  his  re- 
markable recovery  when  treated  with  it.  The  effect  of  this  de- 
ficiency is  also  shown  with  rats  and  humans  and  results  after 
treatment. 

FOOD  SERIES— Vitamin  D  (EASTMAN) 

613.2     15  minutes — silent 2 

We  are  shown  what  happens  to  a  poorly  fed  family  whose  diet  is 
lacking  in  this  vitamin.  Poor  bone  formation  in  a  bowlegged  baby, 
rickets,  poor  teeth  can  all  be  results  of  a  lack  of  vitamin  D.  Then 
we  are  shown  what  happens  when  we  get  enough  vitamin  D,  from 
the  sun,  cod  liver  oil,  and  other  sources. 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION   (ERPI) 

613.2  _   11    minutes — sound    „ 3 

Animated  treatments  portray  normal  dietary  requirements  of 
carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins,  and  water. 

FOOTBALL  THRDLLS— 1939   (CASTLE) 

796.33     10  minutes — sound 3 

Newsreel  scenes  from  the  year's  big  football  events'. '  Games'  covl 
ered  include:  Cornell-Ohio  State;  Notre  Dame-Navy;  Northwest- 
ern-Oklahoma; Harvard-Princeton;  Pennsylvania-Michigan;  Car- 
negie Tech-Pittsburgh;  Harvard- Yale;  Army-Navy.  Winning  plays 
m  closeups. 
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FOOTBALL  THRILLS— 1940   (CASTLE) 

796.33     10  minutes — sound 3 

Plays  from  the  following  games  are  shown:  Cornell-Dartmouth; 
Tennessee-Duke;  Fordham-Tulane ;  Pennsylvania- Yale ;  Michigan- 
Minnesota;  Army-Navy;  and  several  others. 

FOOTBALL  THRILLS— 1941    (CASTLE) 

796.33     10  minutes — sound   3 

Peak  plays  from  the  following  games :  Army-Navy ;  Duke-Georgia 
Tech;  St.  Mary's-Duquesnes ;  Columbia-Princeton;  Minnesota- 
Northwestern;  Harvard- Yale;  Navy-Notre  Dame. 

FOR  AMERICA  WE  SAVE   (FIRESTONE) 

678     28  minutes — sound 1 

Practical  suggestions  for  prolonging  the  life  of  your  tires. 

FOR  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS   (USDA) 

649     10  minutes — sound — color 1 

Shows  the  importance  of  good  food  and  exercise  in  building  strong, 
healthy  bodies,  and  correct  development  of  the  body  from  baby- 
hood to  adulthood,  with  suggested  diets  and  physical  activities. 

FOREST  RANGER   (USDA) 

634.9     33  minutes — sound    1 

Explains  the  duties  and  services  performed  by  forest  rangers, 
and,  being  rich  in  natural  scenic  effects,  lends  itself  readily  to  a 
variety  of  curricular  applications. 

FOREST  TREASURES   (VENEER) 

684     25  minutes — sound 2 

World  wide  search  for  rare  woods  and  the  story  of  their  utiliza- 
tion in  plywood  and  veneers  from  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  to  Eng- 
land's luxury  liner — the  "Queen  Mary." 

FORMATION  OF  SOIL   (EASTMAN) 

551.3     15  minutes — silent . 2 

Introduces  the  student  to  the  rock-soil  cycle  by  means  of  demon- 
strations, animations,  and  actual  photography.  The  story  of  the 
disintegration  of  rock  includes  the  work  of  the  weather,  stream 
erosion  and  transportation,  glaciers,  wind  and  waves,  rain  and 
air,  plants  and  animals. 

FRENCH  CANADIAN  CHILDREN  (ERPI) 

917.1     11  minutes — sound   3 

Describes  the  home,  school  and  community  life  of  children  in  a 
French-Canadian  farm  family.  Old  World  influences  affecting  the 
speech,  manners,  and  customs  of  these  northern  neighbors  are 
striking. 

FROG,   THE    (ERPI) 

597.8     10  minutes — sound    3 

The  entire  life  cycle  of  the  frog  is  presented,  aided  by  many  stop- 
motion  scenes  and  microscopic  views.  The  development  of  the 
embryo  is  thus  brought  to  the  screen  in  a  continuous  scene  of  only 
a  few  seconds.  The  changes  taking  place  in  the  tadpole  stage  are 
carefully  portrayed. 
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FROM  FLOWER  TO  FRUIT   (EASTMAN) 

582.13     15  minutes — silent 2 

Remarkable  time-lapse  motion  photography  shows  the  development 
of  the  rose,  lily,  and  apple.  The  opening  of  a  flower;  the  func- 
tions of  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils.  Various  methods 
of  pollination,  including  artificial  pollination  are  shown.  Anima- 
tion shows  the  complete  process  of  fertilization. 

FROM  MINE  TO  CONSUMER  (AM.BRASS) 

669.3     30  minutes — silent 1 

Shows, how  the  copper-bearing  rock  is  mined,  and  transported  to 
the  smelters.  How  the  ore  is  crushed,  and  most  of  the  waste 
material  eliminated;  how  it  goes  through  roasters,  furnaces  and 
converters,  resulting  in  "blister  copper."  We  also  see  copper 
and  brass  sheets,  strips,  and  cakes  being  made.  Lastly  the  fin- 
ishing, trimming  and  inspection  of  the  sheet  metal  is  shown. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  COOPERATION   (USDA) 

631.18     18  minutes — sound 1 

Benefits  of  cooperative  marketing-growing  and  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  celery,  lettuce,  potatoes,  cherries,  cranberries,  mush- 
rooms, peaches,  apples,  and  citrus  fruits. 

FUELS  AND  HEAT   (ERPI) 

536.7     11   minutes — sound    3 

Explains  the  role  of  carbon  in  fuels,  the  manufacture  and  stor- 
age of  carbohydrates  by  plants,  the  way  coal  and  oil  were  pro- 
duced by  nature,  and  how  man  extracts  them.  The  process  of 
combustion  is  portrayed  by  animation.  Describes  molecular  ac- 
tion in  portraying  the  relation  of  heat  to  temperature.  Steam 
and  internal  combustion  engines  are  explained. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ACOUSTICS   (ERPI) 

534     10  minutes — sound 3 

The  phenomenon  of  hearing  and  the  modification  of  sound  between 
the  source  and  the  hearer  are  emphasized  in  this  film.  The  spe- 
cific elements  explained  or  demonstrated  are  velocity  of  sound,  re- 
fraction, range  of  hearing,  lowering  intensity,  attenuation  in  air, 
eliminating  high  and  low  frequencies,  reverberation  and  focusing 
of  sound. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  DIET   (ERPI) 

613.2     10  minutes — sound    3 

Outlines  the  types  of  animals  with  respect  to  their  food  habits 
and  the  classes  of  food  which  man  has  learned  to  eat.  The  uses  of 
food  in  the  human  body  are  shown.  Experiments  with  animals 
illustrate  the  results  of  a  number  of  food  deficiencies. 

FUNDO  IN  CHILE    (CIAA) 

CIAA     20  minutes — sound 1 

A  contrast  of  the  new  farming  methods  with  the  old  on  the  large 
fundos  (ranches)  of  Chile.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  trends 
toward  modernization.  There  are  good  sequences  too,  concerning 
the  daily  life  of  the  fundo  workers  and  their  families. 

FUNGUS  PLANT   (ERPI) 

589.2     10   minutes — sound    3 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  various  mushrooms  whose  growth  and 
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reproduction  are  illustrated  by  time-lapse  photography  and  ani- 
mation.   Molds  and  other  fungi  are  also  presented  by  these  same 
techniques.    Their  economic  importance  is  indicated. 

FURNITURE  CRAFTSMAN   (ERPI) 

684     11  minutes — sound  3 

Describes  the  roles  of  the  designer  and  skilled  craftsmen  in  mak- 
ing custom-built  furniture.  Pattern  making,  laying  out,  band 
sawing,  power  planing,  joining,  lathe  turning,  grooving,  gluing, 
carving,  and  finishing  stages  are  studied  in  closeup  detail.  The 
interrelation  of  hand  and  machine-tool  operations  and  skills  re- 
quired for  precision  wood-cutting  are  demonstrated. 

FURY  IN  THE  PACIFIC    (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound    1 

This  is  the  first  film  produced  jointly  by  the  armed  forces  for 
public  showing,  combining  footage  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Army  Air  Forces.  It  unfolds  with  dram- 
atic vigor  the  problem  of  a  typical  combined  amphibious  action  in 
the  Pacific. 

i  GARDEN  FOR  VICTORY   (BETTER  HOMES  &   GARDENS) 

636     11  minutes — sound   2 

Planting  and  care  of  victory  gardens;  explains  the  role  food  plays 
in  total  war. 

I  GEOLOGICAL  WORK  OF  ICE   (ERPI) 

551.31     11  minutes — sound    3 

The  major  portion  of  this  film  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  glaciers, 
the  types  of  glaciers,  formation,  glacial  movement,  gradation 
and  transportation  by  glaciers,  topographical  results  of  glacier  ac- 
tivities as  evidenced  by  moraines,  eskers,  striated  and  grooved 
rocks,  cirques,  hanging  valleys  and  fjords. 

(GEORGE  WASHINGTON   (EASTMAN) 

921     Four  reels,  each  reel  10  minutes — silent 2 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  George  Washing- 
ton bicentennial  commission.  The  content  of  the  films  is  indi- 
cated by  the  titles  of  the  four  reels:  Reel  1  —  Conquering  the 
Wilderness;  Reel  2 — Uniting  the  Colonies;  Reel  3 — Winning  Inde- 
pendence; Reel  4 — Building  a  Nation.  (May  be  ordered  separately 
or  all  together — each  reel  2  units). 

[GOATS    (ERPI) 

636.3     10  minutes — sound    3 

Two  kids  are  followed  from  birth  until  they  are  about  two  months 
old  in  play  and  in  mischief.  The  interesting  life  of  goats  and 
kids;  care  and  feeding,  and  milking  are  explained.  Old  Billy  goat 
has  been  taught  to  pull  a  wagon,  and  Johnny  drives  Billy  to  de- 
liver milk  in  the  village. 

GOODBYE  MR.  GERM  (TB) 

616.24     14  minutes — sound    3 

Animated  cartoons  and  photographs  of  actual  scenes.  The  germ 
of  tuberculosis  tells  his  life  story  to  Professor  Buzzle,  who  has 
discovered  how  to  talk  to  germs. 
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GOOD  NEIGHBOR  FAMILY  (CIAA) 

CIAA     20   minutes — sound    1 

Similarities  and  differences  of  Latin  American  and  North  American 
family  life  significantly  explained  to  better  understanding  and 
unity  between  the  Americas. 

GRACIAS  AMIGOS   (CIAA) 

CIAA     15   minutes — sound    1 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  contribution  made  by  our  neighbor 
southern  republics  to  the  winning  of  the  World  War  II  by  furnish- 
ing raw  materials  rapidly  when  other  sources  of  the  same  mate- 
rials were  cut  off.  Rubber,  nitrates,  quartz,  sisal,  tin,  manganese 
are  only  a  few  of  these.  Someone  had  to  furnish  these  needed 
materials, — someone  had  to  want  to  furnish  them.  This  is  a  story 
of  the  good  neighborliness  of  it  all. 

GRAIN  THAT  BUILT  A  HEMISPHERE    (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes — sound — color   1 

What  corn  has  meant  to  civilaztion  is  dramatically  told  in  this 
Walt  Disney  cartoon.  From  the  Indian's  discovery  of  the  uses 
of  corn  to  the  modern  day's  use  of  it  in  products  of  peace  and 
wartime. 

GRASSHOPPERS    (USDA) 

632.7     21  minutes — sound 1 

Life  cycle  and  damage  done  by  one  of  the  most  devastating  insect 
pests.  Shows  control  with  poisoned  bait  and  cultivation  to  kill 
grasshoppers   before   flying   stage. 

GRASSLAND   (USDA) 

631.4  10  minutes — sound 1 

Discusses  the  problem  of  soil  conservation  on  the  grazing  lands  of 
the  arid  Southwest.  Sheep  and  cattle  on  the  range  and  approved 
methods  of  attack  on  the  evils  of  overgrazing. 

GRAY  SQUIRREL   (ERPI) 

591.5  11  minutes — sound   3 

Portrays  the  life  of  this  interesting  little  animal.  Baby  squirrels 
are  taught  to  play  and  climb.  Squirrels  from  age  of  one  week 
until  they  are  grown  are  studied. 

GREEN  PLANT  (EASTMAN) 

581     15  minutes — silent   2 

Shows  how  living  things  are  dependent  for  food  upon  the  green 
plant.  The  latter's  processes  of  food-making  and  growth  are  dia- 
grammed. Sunshine  and  chlorophyll,  water  and  air,  acting  jointly, 
are  seen  to  produce  sugar  and  starch,  which  are  stored  in  roots, 
stems,  leaves,  and  fruits. 

GROUND  WATER   (ERPI) 

551.4     10  minutes — sound    3 

The  film  brings  to  attention  many  phenomena  that  take  place  be- 
low  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Artesian  wells,  springs,  water  table, 
caves,  and  wells,  are  explained  by  animated  drawings  and  illus- 
trated photography.  Geysers,  sink  holes,  petrifaction,  concentra- 
tion of  useful  minerals,  and  geode  fillings  are  explained  by  out- 
standing examples  in  the  U.  S. 
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GROW  YOUR  OWN  (USDA) 

615     20  minutes — sound 

This  picture  sets  forth  in  light  vein  the  essentials  of  good  gar- 
dening. Preparation  of  the  soil,  how  to  lay  out  a  garden,  plant- 
ing, transplanting,  cultivating,  weed  and  pest  control,  and  water- 
ing. A  "dream"  sequence  shows  by  stop  motion  photography  how 
plants  grow.  Closes  with  a  series  of  humorous  "DONT'S"  de- 
signed to  bring  home,  through  exaggeration,  the  many  pitfalls  that 
might  mar  the  success  of  an  amateur  gardener. 

GUADALAJARA   (CIAA) 

CIAA     18  minutes — sound — color    

A  sightseeing  tour  through  Mexico's  second  largest  city. 

GUARDS  OF  THE  NORTH   (NFB) 

379.1     11  minutes — sound   

Shows  the  part  played  by  Canadian  troops  in  building  up  the  de- 
fenses of  Iceland,  now  jointly  occupied  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can forces. 

I  HANDLE  WITH  CARE   (OWI) 

OWI    20  mintues — sound 

Chemistry  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  this  war. 
Animated  diagrams  tell  the  story  of  TNT. 

(HARVEST  FOR  TOMORROW    (USDA) 

917.4     33  minutes — sound    

Products  of  the  soil  of  New  England  and  the  dairy  region  of  the 
Northeast.  All  characters  are  real  farm  and  village  people.  Scenes 
of  New  England  countryside — its  orchards,  pastures,  and  valleys. 

HEART  AND  CEEtCULATION   (ERPI) 

612.1     10  minutes — sound    

The  mechanics  of  the  pulmonary  and  systematic  systems  detailed, 
with  delineation  of  the  heart  action.  Amplified  heart  beat  sounds. 
\  Microscopic  scenes  of  capillary  action.  Blood  pressure  and  its  re- 
lation to  health. 

HENRY  BROWNE,  THE  FARMER   (OWI) 

OWI     11  minutes — sound    

A  simple  and  moving  story  of  a  Negro  farmer  and  his  family  and 
what  they  are  doing  to  help  win  the  war. 

HERE  IS  CHINA   (OWI) 

OWI     30   minutes — sound    

A  portrayal  of  the  home  life  of  Chinese  people.  We  see  the  Chinese 
fishing  in  rivers,  tending  their  rice  paddies  and  other  agriculture. 
We  watch  them  in  various  modes  of  transportation  throughout 
their  immense  country.  Water  buffalo  fights,  the  destruction 
wrought  by  floods,  and  the  modernization  of  Shanghai  come  be- 
fore the  cameras. 

HEREDITY   (ERPI) 

575.1     10  minutes — sound    

Through  the  use  of  animated  charts  and  animal  picturization, 
Mendelian  laws  of  inheritance  are  presented. 
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HERITAGE    (NFB) 

630.971     17  minutes — sound 3 

Tells  the  story  of  the  opening  up  and  development  of  the  Canadian 
West.  Today,  as  the  film  emphasizes,  new  methods  of  farming 
and  irrigation  are  putting  the  West  on  a  new  basis. 

HERITAGE  WE  GUARD   (SOIL  CON.  AND  DEV.) 

333     30  minutes — sound  1 

Concerns  the  damage  to  soil  and  wild  life  that  accompanied  the 
winning  of  the  continent  by  westward  migration;  the  value  of 
such  life  and  current  activities  in  restoration. 

HEROES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  (NFB) 

940.5     15  minutes — sound 2 

The  first  revelation  in  human  terms  of  the  work  of  the  Merchant 
Navy  in  the  crucial  battle  of  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  "turn  around"  at  Canada's  Atlantic  ports,  where  sailors  of 
every  nationality  throng  the  bowling  alleys,  cafes  and  reading 
rooms.    Training  of  new  recruits. 

HIDDEN  WEAPONS    (USDA) 

633.1     10  minutes — sound    1 

Reveals  waste  and  carelessness  of  home  front  saboteurs  on  the 
farm.  Constructive  examples  are  given  on  how  to  conserve  ma- 
terials, produce  and  valuable  time. 

HIGH  OVER  THE  BORDER    (CIA A) 

CIAA     22   minutes — sound    1 

An  example  of  the  unity  of  the  two  hemispheres  as  shown  by  the 
migration  of  birds  between  North  and  South  America.  The  migra- 
tions of  humming  birds,  wild  ducks  and  other  types  of  birds  are 
described  and  their  flights  shown  in  detail  through  the  medium 
of  actual  photography  and  animated  maps. 

HIGH  PLAIN    (CIAA) 

CIAA     20   minutes — sound 1 

A  story  of  the  descendants  of  the  Aymara  tribe  living  on  the  high 
plain  of  Bolivia.  For  20  centuries,  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Incas,  they  have  tilled  the  soil  of  the  plain  and  have  retained  most 
of  their  primitive  customs  and  modes  of  working  and  living. 

HIGH  SPOTS  OF  A  HIGH  COUNTRY   (CIAA) 

CIAA     20  minutes — sound — color    1 

An  introduction  to  Guatemala  with  its  volcanoes,  its  market  places, 
its  craftsmen,  its  coffee  plantations,  and  the  pictorial  beauty  of 
its  natural  scenery. 

HIGHWAY  MANIA   (GUT) 

629.213     20  minutes— sound    3 

Features  Lowell  Thomas  and  illustrates  through  typical  accidents 
the  dangers  of  reckless  driving.  Constructive  suggestions  and 
criticisms  on  how  to  correct  this  evil. 

HILL  TOWNS  OF  GUATEMALA   (CIAA) 

CIAA     9  minutes — sound — color    1 

A  story  of  the  simple  lives,  the  handicrafts,  the  clothing,  and  the 
age-old  customs  of  the  Indians  that  cluster  about  Lake  Atitlan. 
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HISTORIC  SCENES  ALONG  THE  MOUNT  VERNON  HIGHWAY   (USDA) 

917.55     15  minutes — silent 1 

Colonial  homes  and  public  buildings  of  historic  interest  on  the 
highway  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Mount  Vernon. 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMISTRY   (EAST- 
MAN) 

540.9     15  minutes — silent 2 

Scenes  of  the  alchemists  attempting  to  produce  gold  from  the 
baser  metals.  Shows  the  scientist,  Joseph  Priestley  in  his  labora- 
tory performing  the  experiments  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
oxygen. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK   (USDA) 

640     20  minutes — sound 1 

This  picture  shows  the  scope  of  home  demonstration  work;  repre- 
resentative  scenes  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

HOME  NURSING— Bed  Bath   (EASTMAN) 

610.7     8  minutes — silent    2 

Checking  the  room  temperature,  preparing  the  bed,  preparing  the 
patient,  giving  the  bath,  making  the  bed  without  removing  the 
patient  from  it,  etc. 

HOME  NURSING— Routine  Procedures    (EASTMAN) 

610.7     15   minutes — silent    2 

Routine  procedures  in  caring  for  a  convalescent. 

HOME  NURSING— Special  Procedures  (EASTMAN) 

610.7     12   minutes — silent    2 

Some  special  procedures  for  relieving  specific  conditions:  cold 
compresses;  applying  hot  stupes;  giving  a  foot  tub  to  a  patient 
in  bed;  flaxseed  poultice;   and  inhalations. 

HOME  ON  THE  RANGE   (OWI) 

OWI     11   minutes — sound    1 

An  eloquent  tribute  to  the  men  of  the  western  ranges,  this  film 
describes  the  contribution  of  the  range  country  to  the  war  effort — 
the  production  of  wool  and  leather,  beef  and  mutton. 

HOME  PLACE    (USDA) 

728.9     30  minutes — sound    1 

Characteristic  farm  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  various 
types,  salient  features  of  architecture,  early  examples. 

HONEY  BEE  (ERPI) 

595.79     11  minutes — sound    3 

Describes  the  development  of  the  honey  bee  with  due  emphasis 
upon  the  role  of  the  workers,  the  queen,  and  the  drones.  Egg, 
larva,  and  cocoon  stages  in  the  lives  of  the  workers  are  shown 
in  detail.  The  building  of  a  new  cone  and  honey  making  follow 
in  natural  sequence. 

HORSE,  THE   (ERPI) 

636.1     10  minutes — sound    3 

After  showing  the  role  of  the  horse  in  modern  life,  the  film  fol- 
lows the  development  and  training  of  a  colt  from  one  week  to 
three  years  of  age  in  the  Blue  Grass  country  of  Kentucky.  Feeding, 
training,  etc. 
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HOT  ICE    (NFB) 

379.1  21   minutes — sound 

The  skills  of  ice  hockey  are  analyzed,  from  the  first  simple  rules 
taught  to  child  players  to  the  complex  tactics  of  experts. 

HOUSE-FLY   (ERPI) 

595.77     10  minutes — sound    

The  complete  story  of  this  common  but  extremely  dangerous  pest. 
The  four  stages  of  the  fly's  life  cycle  are  shown — egg,  larva,  pupa, 
and  adult.  Its  activities  as  a  carrier  of  disease  germs  are  pre- 
sented vividly.  The  picture  illustrates  effective  means  for  elimi- 
nating the  fly  menace.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  community 
action. 

HOUSE-FLY   (EASTMAN) 

595.77     15   minutes — silent    

Describes  development  and  anatomy  of  the  house-fly,  the  fly  as 
a  disease  carrier,  and  methods  of  control. 

HOUSING  IN  CHILE    (CIAA) 

CIAA     19   minutes — sound 

A  story  of  the  progressive  steps  now  being  taken  by  Chile  in  the 
housing  problem.  A  typical  family  in  Santiago  is  shown  first 
living  in  the  slums  and  then  being  transported  into  one  of  the 
new  housing  projects. 

HOW  BIRDS  FEED  THEIR  YOUNG    (EASTMAN) 

598.2  6  minutes — silent — color    

A  color  film  of  a  number  of  mother  birds  feeding  and  caring  for 
baby  birds.  We  see  the  indigo  bunting,  bluebird,  thrush,  cedar 
waxwing,  humming  bird,  goldfinsh,  heron,  snakebird,  quail,  and 
grouse. 

HOW  NATURE  PROTECTS  ANIMALS   (EPRI) 

591.57     10  minutes — sound    

This  film  presents  and  describes  various  ways  by  which  animals 
are  provided  with  devices  to  conceal  themselves,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  protection,  or  as  a  means  of  securing  food.  Examples 
are  given  of  natural  protection  through  fleetness  of  foot,  mimicry, 
protective  coloration,  armor  and  secluded  homes. 

HOW  TEETH  GROW   (EASTMAN) 

617.6     15   minutes — silent    

Traces  the  development  of  teeth  from  infancy  to  adult  life,  show- 
ing their  structure  and  arrangement.  Animated  drawings  and 
models  show  the  position  of  the  teeth  in  the  mouth.  Labels  indi- 
cate the  structure  of  a  tooth  and  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels 
which  surround  it.  Actual  photography  of  children  is  used  to 
show  the  teeth  in  position  at  each  age  level. 

HOW  TO  GROW  HOGS   (USDA) 

636.4     21   minutes — silent    

Scenes  taken  on  the  Experimental  farm  of  the  Bureau  of  animal 
industry  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  where  the  practices  were  de- 
veloped, showing  points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  hogs 
for  breeding  purposes,  care  of  the  sow  before  and  after  farrow- 
ing and  the  feeding  and  handling  of  pigs  up  to  marketing  time. 
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INDUCED  CURRENTS   (EASTMAN) 

621.31     15   minutes — silent    2 

Through  the  combination  of  photography  and  graphic  animation, 
this  film  helps  materially  in  teaching  the  difficult  topics  of  arma- 
tures, commutators,  collector  rings,  telephones,  and  mutual  and 
self-induction. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA   (ERPI) 

523.2     11  minutes — sound    3 

Shows  the  development  of  the  various  industries  of  Canada,  which 
includes,  fur,  lumber,  mining,  fishing,  and  agriculture. 

INSIDE  THE  WHITE  HOUSE   (TFC) 

917.53     10  minutes — sound    3 

Views  of  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  White  House.  We 
see  how  thoroughly  the  credentials  of  newspaper  men  and  other 
important  personages  are  checked  before  they  are  admitted  to  the 
Prsident's  private  office. 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  ARMIES    (OWI) 

OWI     14  minutes — sound    1 

Opening  with  scenes  of  the  November,  1943  UNRRA  conference 
in  Washington,  this  film  briefly  explains  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  President  Roose- 
velt is  pictured  addressing  the  delegates  after  signing  the 
UNRRA  agreement  for  the  U.S. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  HAITI   (CIAA) 

CIAA     9  minutes — sound — color    1 

An  educational  and  entertaining  trip  to  Haiti  with  its  wealth  of 
historical  materal,  its  colorful  people  and  its  unusual  traditions. 

I  PLEDGE  MY  HEART   (USDA) 

917.53     12  minutes — sound 1 

Historic  shrines,  impressive  structures,  and  picturesque  spots  of 
the  National  Capital  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  National  4-H 
Club  Camp  delegates. 

IRRIGATION— A  brief  outline  (USDA) 

626     15  minutes — silent  1 

A  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  film  covering  the  impor- 
tant points  in  irrigation. 

IRRIGATION  FARMING   (ERPI) 

626     11    minutes — sound    3 

Shows  man's  ingenuity  in  using  the  resources  of  nature  to  make 
usable  and  profitable  a  land  that  would  otherwise  be  arid  and 
desert.  Engineers  harness  the  water  which  begins  with  melting 
snow;  farmers  use  the  water  by  various  methods  of  irrigation 
such  as  the  pipe,  the  canvas,  and  the  ditch  methods. 

IT  CAN'T  LAST   (OWI) 

OWI     18   minutes — sound    1 

The  story  points  out  that  precisely  because  the  last  battle  of  the 
war  seems  almost  in  sight,  we  must  fight,  work  and  save  even 
harder.  The  last  blow  in  the  fight  is  the  one  that  makes  the  de- 
cision stick.  It  points  out  that  it's  just  as  hard  to  die  at  the  end 
of  a  war  as  at  the  beginning — perhaps  even  harder. 
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IWO  JIMA   (OWI) 

OWI     4   minutes — sound    1 

A  vivid  and  realistic  close-up  of  battle — this  short  film  shows  the 
mounting  toll  of  action  as  we  move  nearer  Japan. 

JAPAN   (EASTMAN) 

915.2     30   minutes — silent    2 

Modern,  westernized  urban  life  contrasted  with  the  ancient  modes 
and  methods  that  persist  in  farm  areas.  Public  school  life,  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

JAPANESE  RELOCATION   (OWI) 

OWI     9   minutes — sound    1 

Mass  migration  is  shown.  From  the  first  registration  of  all 
Japanese  to  the  final  settlements  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

JAPS  BOMB  U.S.A.   (C) 

940.542     10  minutes — sound    3 

Selected  newsreel  scenes  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.    The  President's  declaration  of  war. 

JAP  ZERO    (OWI) 

OWI     20  minutes — sound 1 

Focuses  upon  the  necessity  for  American  pilots  recognizing  with- 
out hesitation  and  without  error  a  P40  and  a  Zero.  Training 
film  in  aircraft  identification. 

JERRY  PULLS   THE   STRINGS    (AM.CAN) 

663     45  minutes — sound   1 

This  story  deals  with  the  activities  and  achievements  of  two  young 
people.  The  major  portion  consists  of  a  series  of  puppet  plays. 
A  portion  of  the  film  shows  a  modern  coffee-packing  plant  in 
operation. 

JOHN  DOE,  Citizen   (BFS) 

352     15  minutes — silent 2 

Dramatizes  a  small  city  election,  illustrates  indifference  of  aver- 
age citizen  to  public  affairs  and  emphasizes  that  if  the  govern- 
ment is  not  run  by  the  people  the  government  will  run  them. 
Death  of  a  child  is  tragic  means  of  startling  voters  into  recog- 
nizing individual  political  responsibilites. 

JUMPS  AND  POLE  VAULT  (ERPI) 

796.4     11   minutes — sound    3 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  techniques  of  slow  motion  photography 
for  purposes  of  detailed  study  of  form.  Includes  demonstration  of 
the  running  high-jump,  running  broad  jump,  hop,  step  and  jump, 
and  the  pole  vault. 

JUNIOR  CATTLEMEN   (USDA) 

636.2     11   minutes — sound    1 

Selection  of  calves  by  4-H  Club  members  for  feeding  and  compe- 
tition for  baby  beef  prizes  at  stock  shows.  Feeding,  fitting  and 
preparation  for  the  show  ring. 
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KEEPING  FIT  (OWI) 

OWI     10  minutes — sound    1 

We  see  how  well-balanced  nutritious  meals  keep  us  healthy  and 
happy  and  on  the  job.  We  find  out  that  even  the  strongest  person 
needs  plenty  of  rest,  and  that  exercise  and  recreation  can  be  fun. 

KIDS  MUST  EAT  (USDA) 

615.1  15  minutes — sound    1 

Setting  is  a  school  room  with  Quiz  Kids  and  the  Quiz  Master,  Joe 
Kelly  acting  as  "Teacher."  He  plys  his  brilliant  class  with  ques- 
tions, and  receives  some  interesting  answers.    Among  other  things 

we  learn  that  there  are  30  million  school  children  in  America,  a 
lot  of  whom  are  hungry  because  they  are  not  properly  fed.  Some- 
times it  is  "hidden  hunger."  There  is  plenty  of  food  in  America, 
but  sometimes  it  is  unevenly  distributed.  This  results  in  surpluses 
and  some  of  this  surplus  could  be  utilized  in  school  lunches  if  citi- 
zens will  get  together  and  work  out  a  practical  plan  for  sponsor- 
ing a  community  school  lunch  program.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture offers  to  help  communities  pay  for  part  of  the  food  by  re- 
imbursing local  sponsors  9  cents  for  the  Type  "A"  lunch,  or  7 
cents  for  the  Type  "B"  lunch,  or  2  cents  for  the  milk  that  chil- 
dren always  need.  Examples  of  the  lunches  appear  magically  be- 
fore the  Quiz  Kids,  revealing  complete,  delicious,  well  balanced 
meals.  Communities  will  learn  how  to  get  a  similar  program 
started  in  their  own  schools. 

KING  COTTON  (JH) 

677.2  19  minutes — sound    3 

The  film  opens  with  scenes  of  cotton  fields  and  cotton  picking  as 

a  choir  sings  Negro  spirituals.  The  development  of  the  cotton  gin 
is  traced,  by  comparing  Eli  Whitney's  first  crude  model  to  the 
gigantic  modern  cotton  gin  of  today.  The  story  of  cotton  unfolds 
in  a  panorama  of  modern  farming,  science  and  industry.  The  use 
of  cotton  fibers  for  fabrics,  linters  for  lacquers  and  plastics,  and 
cotton  fabrics  for  tires  is  shown.  We  also  see  cotton  being  used 
in  the  building  of  highways. 

KNOW  YOUR  MONEY   (USSS) 

332.4     20  minutes — sound    2 

Produced  and  acted  by  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service  and 
clearly  shows  differences  between  genuine  and  counterfeit  paper 
and  coin  money. 

KNOW  YOUR  TYPEWRITER    (EASTMAN) 

652     15  minutes — silent   2 

Presents  very  vividly  the  importance  of  the  typewriter  in  modern 
life,  the  many  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used  creatively,  and  the 
technique  of  operating  it  efficiently. 

LADY  MARINES   (OWI) 

OWI     20  minutes — sound    \ 

Interesting  details  of  the  indoctrination  period  are  shown.  Ade- 
quate provisions  are  made  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  girls. 
This  indoctrination  period  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C,  involves  drill- 
ing and  marching;  review  and  inspection  and  actual  demonstra- 
tion that  shows  the  real  meaning  of  war.  Stimulating  social  life 
and  recreational  opportunities  of  all  kinds. 
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LAKE  CARRIER   (OWI) 

OWI     8  minutes — sound    

A  film  of  the  Great  Lakes  ore  boats  and  their  part  in  winning  the 
war.  It  shows  how  iron  ore  is  mined,  and  how  the  lake  carriers 
feed  it  to  the  mills  that  forge  the  vital  steel  for  victory. 

LAND,  THE   (USDA) 

332.3     15  minutes — sound 

A  vivid  presentation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Federal  government 
through  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween capital  in  cities  seekng  investment  and  farmers  needing 
credit.  A  clear  picture  of  the  procedure  by  which  a  Federal  loan 
is  obtained,  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  made  and  the  safe- 
guards taken  to  protect  the  investors. 

LAND    OF   MEXICO    (ERPI) 

917.2     11  minutes — sound    

Chiefly  a  factual  outline  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country 
and  of  the  nation's  agriculture  and  market  places. 

LA  PAZ   (CIAA) 

CIAA     20  minutes — sound    

A  journey  through  La  Paz,  Bolivia's  capital  and  the  "highest  big 
city  in  the  world."  Here  the  ancient  is  blended  with  the  modern 
to  make  a  fascinating  study  of  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
the  new  Latin  America. 

LEARNING  AND  GROWTH    (ERPI) 

136.7     10  minutes — sound 

Attempts  to  clarify  some  of  the  principles  which  govern  the 
learning  process.  The  possibilities  and  limitations  of  training  in- 
fants from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  weeks  of  age  are  described. 
Learning  problems  are  analyzed  with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  maturity.  The  relationships  between  age,  growth  and 
learning  are  indicated.  Laws  which  determine  learning  in  older 
children  are  pointed  out. 

LEATHER  WORK    (ERPI) 

675     10  minutes — sound 

Demonstrates  the  making  of  a  coin  and  key  purse.  A  number  of 
articles  are  displayed;  and  a  few  of  the  most  popular  types  of 
leather  are  discussed.  Produced  under  the  supervision  of  Edward 
T.  Hall,  of  the  Universal  School  of  Handicrafts,  New  York. 

LEAVES    (ERPI) 

581     10  minutes — sound 

The  film  first  suggests  the  significance  of  leaves  to  all  life  forms. 
Then  animated  drawings  are  employed  to  show  the  relationship 
of  plant  leaves  to  the  other  parts  of  a  plant — roots,  stems,  and 
flowers.  There  is  a  rapid  survey  of  several  common  types  of  leaves 
and  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  typical  leaf.  Throughout  the 
body  of  the  film  microscopic  views  reveal  cross-sections  of  leaves, 
thereby  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  leaf  parts  and  the  process 
of  the  leaf.  Animation  is  used  to  explain  photosynthesis.  In  con- 
clusion, the  film  reveals  plant  structures  which  are  essentially 
modified  leaves. 
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LET  MY  PEOPLE  LIVE   (TB) 

616.24     15  minutes — sound    3 

A  simple,  dramatic  and  deeply  moving  story  of  a  family  of  south- 
ern Negroes  in  which  the  mother  succumbs  to  an  advanced  form 
of  tuberculosis.  The  daughter  upon  advice  from  the  minister 
consults  a  doctor  and  finds  that  she  too  has  the  disease,  but  with 
the  proper  rest  and  care  is  eventually  cured.  The  brother  finds 
that  his  body  was  able  to  withstand  the  disease.  Chorus  of  col- 
ored singers  give  background  music. 

LETTER  FROM  BATAAN   (OWI) 

OWI     14  minutes — sound    1 

In  the  jungles  of  Bataan,  two  American  soldiers,  unable  to  see 
enemy  planes  because  of  night  blindness,  are  hit  by  a  Jap  bomb. 
Pete  is  killed  outright,  Johnny  dies  on  the  operating  table,  his 
last  words,  "I've  got  to  write  a  letter."  Johnny's  letter  is  a  plea 
to  the  folks  at  home  to  see  to  it  that  other  American  soldiers 
have  the  things  he  and  Pete  lacked  on  Bataan — food  so  that  they 
won't  have  night  blindness  and  hunger  cramps,  guns  and  shells 
and  planes  so  that  they  can  fight. 

LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  MOSQUITO    (EASTMAN) 

632.77     15   minutes — silent    2 

Picturing  the  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  mosquito,  this  film 
will  be  of  particular  assistance  to  students  in  biology  and  ento- 
mology, and  will  be  helpful  also  to  classes  in  health  and  sanitation. 

LIFE  IN  SOMETOWN,  U.  S.  A.   (TFC) 

340     10  minutes — sound  3 

A  comedy  about  what  might  happen  in  almost  any  American 
town  if  all  the  obsolete  laws  on  the  statute  books  were  suddenly 
enforced  .  .  . 

LIGHT  WAVES  AND  THEIR  USES   (ERPI) 

535     10  minutes — sound 3 

This  elementary  presentation  of  light  includes  a  comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  principles  of  reflection  with  plane,  concave, 
and  convex  mirrors.  Refraction  is  clearly  revealed  in  connection 
with  the  lenses  and  with  special  reference  to  the  human  eye.  The 
principles  and  applications  of  interference  are  vividly  portrayed. 
This  is  followed  by  interesting  sequence  on  polar  screens,  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  the  quantum  theory.  Animation  is 
employed  extensively  to  visualize  otherwise  intangible  processes. 

LIMA    (CIAA) 

CIAA     17  minutes — sound 1 

The  beauties  of  Peru's  capital  city,  the  City  of  Kings  and  the 
colonial  capital  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  rich  historical  background  is  sketched,  and  the  modern  life 
of  the  city  is  pictured  against  the  background  of  many  beauti- 
fully preserved  colonial  palaces  and  buildings. 

LIMA   FAMILY    (CIAA) 

CIAA     20  minutes — sound    \ 

A  day  in  the  lives  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  upper-class  farnY- 
lies  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru.    We  see  a  cultured,  modern, 
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happy  group  of  people  not  unlike  those  in  the  same  class  in  the 
United  States.    There  are  differences  though,  and  these  make  an 
interesting  film. 

LINCOLN,  THE   PIONEER    (EASTMAN) 

921     15  minutes — silent   2 

Lincoln's  Youth. 

LINCOLN,   THE   STATESMAN    (EASTMAN) 

921     15  minutes — silent 2 

Includes  the  Emancipatiton  proclamation,  the  Gettysburgh  ad- 
dress, Lee's  surrender  and  Lincoln's  death. 

LIVE  AT  HOME    (USDA) 

630     10   minutes — sound — color 1 

Explains  the  special  wartime  advantages  of  a  live-at-home  pro- 
gram to  help  farmers  raise  as  much  of  their  own  food  as  possible. 
Good  nutrition  information  included. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  MANKIND    (USDA) 

619     11  minutes — sound  1 

Tells  how  veterinary  science  has  helped  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  domestic  animals  to  mankind. 

LIVING  AND  LEARNING  IN  A  RURAL  SCHOOL    (TC) 

379.173     25  minutes — sound    3 

Presents  educational  theory  translated  into  practice.  Pictures  the 
way  in  which  one  school  is  attempting  to  give  its  children  a  rich 
educational  experience,  and  this  provides  a  concrete  basis  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  values  of  various  educational  theories  and 
methods.    Especially  good  for  teacher-training  classes. 

LOST  WORLD    (EASTMAN) 

560     15  minutes — silent   2 

An  interesting  and  informative  picture  story  made  from  the 
Conan  Doyle  book  by  the  same  name.  The  film  is  an  exhibition 
in  motion  of  extinct  prehistoric  animals  recreated  in  full-scale, 
lifelike  models. 

LUMBERING  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST   (EASTMAN) 

674     15  minutes — silent 2 

Laying  a  railroad,  dragging  logs  to  it  by  steel  cables,  sawing  the 
logs  into  lumber,  drying  in  tunnel  kilns,  planing  and  subsequent 
sorting  and  shipping  are  shown. 

MACHINE  MAKER    (ERPI) 

621.9     10   minutes — sound    3 

The  setting  and  personnel  of  a  machine  tool  factory.  Demon- 
strates the  operation  and  manufacture  of  lathes,  millers,  planers, 
drill  presses,  boring  mills,  grinders,  and  other  machines. 

MADE  IN  USA  (Richmond  News  Reader) 

920     10    minutes — sound 1 

In  a  typical  American  store  a  group  of  people  discuss  economic 
problems.  The  discussion  reaches  the  point  of  argument  on  the 
Interdependence  of  the  different  countries.  This  Interdependence 
is  clearly  illustrated  when  one  member  of  the  group  drives  away 
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in  his  car  and  various  pieces  fall  off  and  he  is  left  with  the  steer- 
ing wheel  in  his  hand — which,  of  course,  is  no  good  without  the 
other  parts. 

MAGIC  BULLETS   (OWI) 

OWI     30   minutes — sound 1 

The  dramatic  story  of  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich's  struggle  to  conquer  the 
microbe  causing  syphilis  and  of  how  he  finally  found  a  solution 
which  effectively  combats  the  microorganism. 

MAGNETIC   EFFECTS   OF  ELECTRICITY    (EASTMAN) 

538     15  minutes — silent   2 

Magnetism  and  magnetic  induction  with  their  applications  to  the 
electromagnet,  the  electric  bell,  the  ammeter,  the  voltmeter,  and 
the  motor — the  theory  of  permanent  magnetism — an  explanation 
of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

MAKING  MONEY  (USSS) 

332.4     15  minutes — sound    2 

Shows  the  production  of  currency  at  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving  in  Washington — how  engraving  plates  are  made,  how 
money  is  printed,  examined  and  distributed;  how  worn-out  money 
is  taken  out  of  circulation  and  destroyed  and  how  torn  and  burned 
currency  is  identified. 

MAKING  PAVING  BRICK    (USDA) 

666.7     15  minutes — sound    1 

The  progress  of  clay  is  traced  from  the  time  it  is  taken  from 
the  deposit  until  it  is  made  into  the  finished  product. 

MANUAL  TRAINING,  ELEMENTARY    (BRANDON) 

684     10  minutes — sound  3 

We  see  a  youngster  start  with  the  plans  and  work  to  a  polished 
finish  a  gift  box.  He  is  taught  to  use  the  saw,  plane,  a  veining 
tool,  cleats,  glue  and  nails.  Produced  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
ward T.  Hall  of  the  Universal  School  of  Handicraft,  New  York. 

MARCH  OF  THE  MOVIES    (Int.Edu.F) 

778     REEL  1     30  minutes— sound   3 

Study  of  the  successive  steps  in  the  development  of  the  motion 
picture  from  earliest  conceptions  to  the  present  time.  Entertain- 
ment for  the  whole  family, — also  provides  an  opportunity  for  a 
comparative  study. 

MARCH  OF  THE  MOVIES   (INT.EDU.F.) 

778     REEL  2     30  minutes— sound   3 

The  discovery  that  enabled  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  to  invent  his  Cam- 
era Obscura,  pictures  of  Kircher's  magic  lantern,  Daguerre's  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  movies,  and  Thomas  Edison's 
discovery  of  sound  motion  pictures,  are  all  reproduced  in  this  film. 
Scenes  from  the  first  fourteen  silent  motion  pictures  ever  pro- 
duced are  included,  as  well  as  portions  of  later  films  such  as: 
The  Big  Parade,  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame;  Pollyanna  and 
the  Birth  of  a  Nation. 

MARIONETTES— CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANIPULATION  (HANDICRAFT) 

791.5     10  minutes — sound    3 

Here  we  see  Bobo,  a  clown  marionette,  made  from  a  piece  of  sugar 
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pine.     How   cotter   pins   are   used   as   joints;   how   the   feet   are 
weighted  with  lead;   how  the  head  is  made  from  clay  and  at- 
tached to  the  body.    How  the  eyes  and  strings  are  attached.  Bobo 
has  made-to-measure  clothes  in  which  we  finally  see  him  in  action. 

MARITIME  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA   (ERPI) 

523.2  10  minutes — sound    3 

Located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part,  the  Maritime  Provinces 
include  three  small  provinces:  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  with 
Cape  Breton  Island  on  the  Atlantic;  Prince  Edward  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;   and  New  Brunswick. 

MASTER  WILL  SHAKESPEARE   (TFC) 

822.33     10  minutes — sound    3 

A  brief  story  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  with  special  emphasis  on 
his  play  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

MEAT  AND  ROMANCE   (C) 

641.3  40  minutes — sound    1 

Produced  by  the  National  live  stock  and  meat  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  authentic  and  practical  information  to  consumers  on 
buying,  cooking,  carving  and  serving  meat,  in  addition  to  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  this  food. 

MECHANISMS  OF  BREATHING    (ERPI) 

612.2     10  minutes — sound    3 

The  breathing  mechnism  in  operation.  Technical  animation  of 
gaseous  exchange  in  lungs  and  body  tissue  cells,  including  patho- 
logical conditions.  Demonstration  of  artificial  respiration.  Nervous 
control  of  breathing  and  factors  affecting  rate  and  depth  of 
breathing. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS    (C) 

980     10    minutes — sound 3 

A  typical  Christmas  as  celebrated  by  most  American  families. 
The  crowded  streets  and  stores,  excited  children,  Santa  Claus,  the 
Church  party,  selecting  the  turkey,  trimming  the  tree,  and  finally 
Christmas  morning,  with  presents  for  everyone. 

METAL  CRAFT   (ERPI) 

739     11    minutes — sound 3 

Presents  the  steps  taken  by  a  master  craftsman  in  making  a  pew- 
ter bowl  by  spinning  and  shaping  a  blank  for  later  soldering 
to  a  cast  base.  The  craftsman  then  creates  a  bronze  bowl  by  rais- 
ing, smoothing,  annealing,  planishing,  and  burnishing  a  blank  disc. 

MEXICAN  CHILDREN    (ERPI) 

917.2     10  minutes — sound    3 

Reveals  the  home,  school,  and  play  life  of  two  Mexican  children, 
Aurora  and  Mateo. 

MEXICO    (CIA A) 

CIAA     20   minutes — sound    1 

Glimpses  of  Mexico  through  short  scenes  taken  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  depicting  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  and 
some  of  the  important  buildings  in  Mexico  City. 
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MEXICO  BUILDS  A  DEMOCRACY  (CIAA) 

CIAA    20  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  how  Mexico  is  attempting  to  build  its  democracy  by  edu- 
cating its  people.  How  a  young  instructor  in  one  village  carried 
out  his  program  of  education  for  democracy. 

MEXIO  CITY  (CIAA) 

CIAA     11  minutes — sound — color    1 

The  cathedrals,  modern  hotels,  and  parks  of  Mexico  are  described 
by  Orson  Welles.  There  is  a  dance  to  the  God  of  Fire  and  a 
fiesta  in  the  capital. 

MEXICAN  MOODS  (CIAA) 

CIAA     11  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  the  varied  aspects  of  a  modern  day  in  Mexico.  Included  are 
shots  of  personalities  ranging  from  political  figures  to  famed  en- 
tertainers.   Also  shows  an  Aztec  festival  at  Taxco. 

MICROSCOPIC  MYSTERDZS    (TFC) 

595.7     10  minutes — sound   3 

Natural  life  habits  and  activities  of  certain  insects — family  of 
ants — a  spider — ant  lions — grasshoppers — shell-backed  bug — wasp 
— scorpion — cricket — a  tarantula  attacks  a  cricket — mating  scenes 
between  black  crickets — spider  attacks  a  centipede. 

MIDDLE  STATES    (ERPI) 

917.7     10  minutes — sound    3 

Presents  in  sequential  form  an  overview  of  man's  use  of  resources 
in  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

MD3NIGHT   (OWI) 

OWI     8  minutes — sound 1 

A  completely  new  dramatic  story  concept  is  used  in  this  picturi- 
zation  of  Navy  action  around  the  world. 

MILKY  WAY  OUT    (USDA) 

637     20   minutes — sound    1 

A  record  of  achievement  in  community  development  of  a  supple- 
mental dairy  industry.  One-crop  farmers  bred  up  good  cows  from 
native  stock,  transformed  worn-out  soils  into  permanent  pastures 
and  adopted  soil-building  programs,  thereby  solving  the  one-crop 
problem  and  attaining  balanced  farming  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

MISSION  ACCOMPLISHED   (OWI) 

OWI     10  minutes — sound 1 

The  story  of  the  first  all-American  raid  on  Nazi  Europe  with  Fly- 
ing Fortresses.  Time:  August  1942;  Place:  somewhere  in  Eng- 
land;  Target:   the  railroad  yards  at  Rouen. 

MISSION  COMPLETED   (OWI) 

OWI     4  minutes — sound    1 

Sixty  planes  have  just  flown  forth  from  a  carrier  to  strike  at  the 
enemy.  How  many  of  them  will  return?  Singly,  the  planes  fly 
back.    Some  triumphant  and  unharmed — others  limping. 
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MODERN  COAL  MINING   (GOODYEAR) 

622.33     20   minutes — silent    1 

Modern  methods  of  digging  coal  and  getting  it  out  of  the  mines. 

MODERN  LITHOGRAPHER   (ERPI) 

763     11  minutes — sound   3 

Describes  in  detail  the  techniques  of  lithographic  artists  and  the 
processes  of  duplicating  black  and  white  and  color  originals  by 
means  of  direct  and  off-set  lithography.  The  roles  of  the  com- 
mercial photographer  and  the  modern  printing  press  in  the  mass 
production  of  attractive  art  prints,  including  advertising  mate- 
rials, are  portrayed. 

MOHAWK  VALLEY   (EASTMAN) 

917.47     15   minutes — silent    2 

From  Indian  explorer  to  canal  builder  and  railroad  engineer,  the 
Mohawk  valley  has  been  used  as  a  route  to  the  land  beyond  the 
Appalachians.  A  trip  showing  the  many  evidences  of  industrial 
activity  and  agricultural  wealth,  making  stops  at  principal  cities 
along  the  way. 

MOLD  AND  YEAST    (EASTMAN) 

589.2     8   minutes — silent    2 

Development  of  mold  seen  through  microscope  showing  plus  and 
minus  strains,  zygospore,  movement  of  protoplasm.  Photomicro- 
graphs of  yeast  plants  showing  formation  of  buds.  Close-ups  of 
moldy  orange,  a  moldy  shoe,  mildew  on  cloth,  moldy  bread.  Magni- 
fication of  bread  mold  showing  hyphae  with  spore  cases. 

MOLECULAR  THEORY  OF  MATTER    (ERPI) 

541.2  10  minutes — sound    3 

Evidence  of  molecular  activity  in  gases,  liquids,  and  solids  is 
presented  in  support  of  the  molecular  theory  of  matter.  Animated 
drawings  explain  such  phenomena  as  the  diffusion  of  gases,  the 
evaporation  of  liquids,  and  the  transformation  of  liquids  into 
solids,  in  terms  of  the  theory.  Among  the  features  of  the  film  are 
the  machine  gun  illustration  of  force  exerted  by  molecules  in 
motion,  and  the  microscopipc  view  of  the  Brownian  movement, 
direct  evidence  of  molecular  motion. 

MONTEVIDEO  FAMILY  (CIAA) 

CIAA     19  minutes — sound 1 

An  interesting  study  of  the  daily  life  of  one  typical  middleclass 
family  of  Uruguay  in  its  capital  city.  The  housework,  school- 
work,  the  cultural  and  entertainment  diversions,  the  work  of  the 
father  in  the  office,  all  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  our 
neighbors. 

MOON,  THE    (ERPI) 

523.3  10  minutes — sound    3 

The  technique  of  animation  and  other  cinematic  devices  present 
the  story  of  the  moon.  The  difficult  concept  of  tides  is  explained, 
as  are  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Other  lunar  phenomena  explained 
by  special  cinematography  and  animation  are:  the  moon's  orbit; 
the  lunar  month;  sunrise  and  sunset  on  the  moon;  occultation 
of  stars;  the  moon's  path  in  space;  lunar  eclipses;  and  solar 
eclipses. 
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MORE  MILK    (USDA) 

637     10  minutes — sound 1 

This  film  presents  the  need  for  increased  milk  production.  For  this 
increase  the  country  looks — not  to  the  large  commercial  dairy 
herds  which  are  already  producing  to  capacity,  but  to  small  farm 
herds  of  a  dozen  or  so  cows.  The  treatment  that  cows  can  be 
given  to  increase  production. 

MORMON  CRICKET   (USDA) 

632.7     22  minutes — sound 1 

Brief  history  of  how  the  cricket  got  its  name.  Life  history.  The 
Mormon  Cricket  as  a  destructive  force.  Most  common  enemy, 
the  Wasp. 

MOSQUITOES  (USDA) 

632.77     30  minutes— silent 1 

The  life  history  of  the  mosquito;  its  baleful  influence  on  human 
and  animal  life;  and  various  methods  of  control. 

MOSQUITO— PUBLIC  ENEMY    (USDA) 

632.77  20  minutes — sound   1 

Shows  several  varieties  of  the  mosquito,  describes  it  as  a  pest  and 
public  enemy,   and  pictures  its  life  history  and   several  methods 

of  control. 

MOTHS    (ERPI) 

595.78  10   minutes — sound 3 

A  large  silk  moth  and  the  white-masked  tussock  moth  are  fol- 
lowed in  detail  through  their  life  histories.  Attention  is  called  to 
their  economic  importance. 

MOUNTAIN  BUILDING    (ERPI) 

551.43     10    mnutes — sound    3 

By  employing  animated  drawings  and  models  "Mountain  Build- 
ing" re-enacts  significant  events  in  geological  history.  The  subsi- 
dence of  the  land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  story 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  spectacular  Lewis  Over- 
thrust  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  vividly  portrayed.  The  film 
opens  with  a  photographic  survey  of  evidence  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  these  interpretations,  and  closes  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  significance  of  these  phenomena  to  mining  and  struc- 
tural engineering. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  AMERICA  (OWI) 

OWI     15   minutes — sound 1 

This  film  tells  why  you  and  I — Mr.  and  Mrs.  America — should  not 
only  buy  bonds  but  hold  them  until  maturity.  President  Roose- 
velt introduces  the  subject  to  remind  us  that  war  is  still  the  chief 
job  of  all  and  we  at  home  can  help  most  by  buying  and  holding 
war  bonds.  Combat  shots  of  men  in  action  and  of  men  wounded. 
If  they  give  a  life,  surely  we  can  buy  bonds  to  help  fight  the  war 
and  win  the  peace. 

MUDDY  WATERS    (USDA) 

631.4     12  minutes — sound 1. 

A  story  of  land  use  and  abuse  in  the  Southwest.  Shows  con- 
ditions when  the  white  man  came  and  how  his  grazing  and  farm- 
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ing  depleted   soil-binding  vegetation,   resulting   in   destruction   of 
the  soil  by  floods  and  erosion.    Suggests  remedial  measures. 

MUSCLES    (EASTMAN) 

611     15  minutes — silent   2 

The  structure  and  the  use  of  muscles  are  strikingly  presented  by 
means  of  actual  photography  and  animations.  The  film  may  be 
used,  not  only  to  teach  the  facts  involved,  but  also  to  provide  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  consideration  of  habits  of  exercise  and  pos- 
ture.   Structure  and  properties  of  muscles.    Muscles  in  action. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  NATIONS   (GUT) 

784     10    minutes — sound 3 

Songs  of  the  steppes;  also  "La  Paloma"  and  "Sleepy  Rio  Grande." 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT  PLAN    (USDA) 

636.5     30  minutes — sound    1 

Recommended  methods  in  breeding  poultry  for  high  egg  produc- 
tion and  good  meat  quality  and  in  the  control  of  pullorum  dis- 
eases. 

NATURE'S  CHEMISTRY   (GUT) 

500     10  minutes — sound  3 

Divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  a  microscopic  study  of  a  drop  of 
water  showing  glass  models  of  microscopic  animals;  (2)  shows 
how  sunlight  converts  green  leaves  into  food  and  the  growth  of 
plants;  (3)  presents  some  aspects  of  soilless  agriculture,  sand 
culture  and  the  application  of  these  methods  to  cattle  feeding. 

NAVAJO  CHILDREN   (ERPI) 

970.1     10  minutes — sound    3 

Here  are  revealed,  in  superb  photography,  set  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  the  experiences  of  a  Navajo  boy  and  girl  in  moving  with 
their  family,  household  effects,  pets,  horses,  sheep  and  goats  from 
their  winter  quarters  to  their  summer  home.  Following  a  day's 
journey  by  wagon,  they  camp  for  the  night  with  other  Navajos 
and  after  the  evening  meal  sing  native  songs.  In  the  morning, 
the  Navajo  boys  hold  marksmanship  contest  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows. The  next  day  brings  them  to  their  destination.  Repairing 
their  home,  planting  crops,  caring  for  the  sheep  and  goats,  and 
rug  weaving  are  among  the  activities  shown. 

NAVAJO  INDIANS   (ERPI) 

970.1     10  minutes — sound    , 3 

Glimpses  of  Navajo  Indian  life  which  few  white  people  know 
about.  The  girls  tend  the  sheep  and  goats  and  ask  the  boys  to 
dance.  The  boys  race  ponies.  We  see  homework  of  weaving  and 
gardening.  Silversmithing,  home-building,  and  cooking  are  also 
presented.   A  native  wedding  with  Navajo  conversation  and  songs. 

NEGRO  COLLEGES  IN  WARTIME   (OWI) 

OWI     16   minutes — sound 1 

The  wartime  activities  of  four  colleges  are  shown — Tuskegee  In- 
stitute in  Alabama,  Prairie  View  College  in  Texas,  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  Washington  and  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia. 
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NEGRO  FARMER,  THE   (USDA) 

326     30  minutes — sound  1 

Outlines  are  given  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  and  State  Exten- 
sion Services  among  southern  Negroes.  It  shows  what  is  being 
done  to  further  the  cause  of  better  farming  and  better  living. 
Tuskegee  Institute  Choir  provides  background  music. 

NEGRO  SOLDIER,  THE   (OWI) 

OWI     40  minutes — sound    2 

A  Negro  preacher  reviews  the  part  played  by  his  race  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  and  in  the  current  war.  Excellent 
picture  and  musical  background. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM   (ERPI) 

613.8     10  minutes — sound   3 

Structure  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  in  man;  its  path- 
ways and  connections.  The  nature  of  the  nerve  impulse;  conditions 
for  setting  up  impulses;  their  passage  from  cell  to  cell;  their 
discharge  and  resultant  activity.  Reflexes.  Sensory  integration, 
and  activity  of  the  cerebrum. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FISHERMEN  (ERPI) 

639     11    minutes — sound    3 

Domestic  life  and  work  of  New  England  fishermen.  Fishing  on 
Grand  Banks  is  main  scene.  Work  and  living  conditions  aboard 
a  steam  trawler  which  drags  a  fish  net  along  the  ocean  floor. 

NEW  FDSE  BOMB   (OCD) 

OCD     7  minutes — sound    1 

The  new  explosive  fire  bomb  in  action  and  tells  how  the  British 
fight  it. 

NEW  SOUTH   (EASTMAN) 

917.5     15  minutes — silent 2 

Traces  the  rapid  progress  of  the  New  South:  its  agricultural 
products — cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  early  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts;  raw 
materials — marble,  aluminum  ore  (bauxite),  coal,  limestone,  iron; 
and  water  power  for  the  paper,  cotton-goods  and  other  industries. 
Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Miami  are  shown. 

NEWS  PARADE  OF  1939   (C) 

909     10    minutes — sound    2 

A  vital  year's  history  packed  into  one  movie.  War  ends  in  Spain. 
Poland  invaded.  Warsaw  bombed.  Nations  declare  war.  Britain's 
navy,  France's  army  on  the  job.  Tommies  reach  front.  Japanese 
barricade  Tientsin  concessions.  Epic  rescue  of  the  "Squalus." 
Royalty's  London  homecoming.  U.  S.  Cruisers  round  Cape  Horn 
and  other  world  events. 

NEWS  PARADE  OF  1940    (C) 

909     10  minutes — sound  2, 

Europe's  total  war.  Norway  invaded.  Holland  falls  and  beloved 
Queen  Wilhelmina  seeks  refuge  abroad.  Millions  of  Belgians  re- 
enact  the  migration  of  1914.  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians  sur- 
renders. Dunquerque.  Battle  of  France  begins  and  while  France 
fights  for  its  life,  Italy  marches  beside  Germany.    Tragic  history 
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is  enacted  at  Compiegne.  Adolf  Hitler  allows  time  for  the  French 
to  telephone  the  Vichy  government.  They  return  to  the  historic 
car  bearing  their  fatal  message.  Guns  and  explosions,  ships  shoot- 
ing. Britains  heroic  stand.  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
walking  through  ruins.  Wreckage  and  Nazi  planes  fallen  on 
English  soil.  Churchill.  American  ships  to  Britain.  American  de- 
fense begins.  First  peacetime  draft.  First  third  term  president, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  defeats  Wendell  L.  Willkie  in  hard  fought 
election. 

NEWS  PARADE  OF  1941  (C) 

909     10    minutes — sound    2 

Camera-reporting  of  the  following  events:  U.  S.  in  Iceland;  Rus- 
sia's fight;  Balkans  invaded;  France's  tragic  fate;  U.  S.  Destroyer 
hit;  Syria  and  Iraq  taken;  Roosevelt-Churchill  meet;  Canadians 
smash  Spitzbergen;  U.  S.  defense  grows;  Historic  sea  battles  of 
1941. 

NEWS  PARADE  OF  1943    (C) 

Battling  the  U-Boats;  Tragedy  of  Tulon;  MacArthur's  offensive; 
Argentine  revolt;  Allies  on  the  march;  bombs  over  Hitlerland; 
Russia's  might. 

NEXT  TIME  WE  SEE  PARIS   (FF) 

973.3     10  minutes — sound    1 

Musical  one-reeler  based  on  two  French  songs,  "Si  Tu  Vas  a 
Paris"  (Next  Time  We  See  Paris)  and  "Surles  Quais  du  Vieux 
Paris"  (On  the  Quays  of  Old  Paris).  Sung  by  Mme.  Claude 
Alphand. 

NIGHT   SHIFT    (BIS) 

BIS     10  minutes — sound    1 

In  England,  women  are  working  in  war  industries  as  much  as 
men.  They  are  on  night  as  well  as  day  shifts.  This  is  an  impres- 
sion of  one  night  in  an  arms  factory  where  most  of  the  em- 
ployees are  women. 

NORMANDY  INVASION   (OWI) 

OWI     19   minutes — sound    1 

An  unforgettable  record  of  the  tremendous  preparations  and  ef- 
fort made  by  the  invasion  forces  on  D-Day.  Gripping  scenes  of 
U.  S.  troops  wading  through  a  hail  of  machine  gun  fire  from 
boats  which  have  worked  their  way  through  mine  fields  and  un- 
der-water  obstacles  highlight  the  picture. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  VARHSTY  VACATIONLAND    (CON.&DEV.) 

917.56  40  minutes — sound — color.  Free  with  a  paid  order — otherwise  1 
Covers  the  recreational,  scenic  and  historical  features  of  the 
State,  from  the  coast,  where  the  first  English  colony  was  founded 
on  Roanoke  Island,  to  the  highest  mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Opens  with  scenes  from  the  symphonic  drama,  "The  Lost  Colony" 
and  takes  us  from  sand  dunes  and  ancient  wrecks,  inland  through 
tulip  fields  and  peach  orchards,  to  the  universities  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  Duke.  Proceeding  westward  across  the  Piedmont,  the  movie 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  resort  area  and  the  Great  Smokies. 
Settling  of  Roanoke;   agricultural  produce  represented  by  straw- 
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berries,  peaches,  melons,  tobacco  and  cotton ;  Indian  crafts  shown 
on  the  Cherokee  Reservation — all  make  this  a  delightful  film. 

NORTHEASTERN  STATES,  THE   (ERPI) 

917.8     10  minutes — sound    ■  •  •       «* 

Provides  an  interpretation  of  historical  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  in  the  areas  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  Features  of  the  land,  people,  natural  resources, 
textile,  clothing  and  heavy  industries  are  shown  in  their  inter- 
related aspects. 

NORTHWESTERN  STATES,  THE    (ERPI) 

918.8     10  minutes — sound    3 

Depicts  characteristics  of  the  states  of  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas.  Topography,  rainfall,  drainage,  fauna  and  flora,  people, 
metropolitan  centers,  scenic  and  recreational  features,  transporta- 
tion and  commercial  activities,  natural  resources,  and  agricultural 
situations  are  shown. 

OCALA    (USDA) 

917.59     11    minutes — sound     1 

A  scenic  tour  through  Ocala  Park  in  Florida. 

OCEAN  LINERS    (EASTMAN) 

387     10  minutes — silent 1 

Steps  involved  in  building  an  ocean  liner.  Loading  of  cargo  and 
supplies.  Fueling.  Life  boat  inspection  and  medical  inspection  of 
the  crew.  Quarters  of  the  crew  members.  By  animation  and  ac- 
tual photography  the  film  shows  how  vessels  are  controlled  from 
the  bridge.    The  engine  room  and  passenger  life  on  a  large  ship. 

OHIO  TRAVELOGUES    (O.  DEPT.  EDU.) 

917.71     10  minutes — sound  PART  12.    A  steamboat  trip  on  the  Ohio       1 
River  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  and  return.     The  dining  room, 
deck  sports,  loading  the  boat,  pilot  house  and  other  features  of  the 
boat  itself  are  shown.    Beautiful  scenery. 

PART  15.     Put-In-Bay,  Perry  Monument,  Painting,  Lake  Scenes,       1 
Marblehead,  Kelley's  Island,  Inscription  Rock,  Table  Rock,  Glacial 
Groves,   Commercial   Fishing,   Cedar   Point,   Lakeside,   Blue   Hole, 
Edison  Home,  McPherson  Monument,  Meek  Monument,  Crawford 
Monument,  Old  Stream  Scenes  of  Old  Mill. 

PART  17.     Mohican  State  Park,  Agriculture,  Experiment  Station,       1 
Williard  Monument,  Spirit  of  '76,  Amherst  Quarries,  Bacon  Monu- 
ment at  Tallmadge,  World's  Largest  Building,  Portage  Lake  Scenes. 

OLD  SOUTH  (EASTMAN) 

917.5     15   minutes — silent    2 

Picking  cotton,  cotton  mills,  mountains,  lumbering,  seeding  cotton 
by  hand,  Whitney  experimenting  on  cotton  engine  (gin),  the  hand 
power  gin,  shipping  cotton  on  river  boats,  the  slave  trade,  south- 
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ern  plantation  homes  and  social  life,  hunting,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
the  Civil  War  and  its  effects. 

OLD  TIME  BALLADS    (GUT) 

784     10  minutes — sound   3 

"Hills  of  Home,"  "Silence  of  the  Night,"  "Home  Sweet  Home," 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  "Sweet  Alice  Ben  Bolt,"  and 
"Sunrise  and  You,"  are  some  of  the  old  songs  we  hear.  A  brief 
history  of  each  precedes  its  rendition. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  TOMORROW    (USDA) 

630.6     11    minutes — sound    1 

Shows  the  youth  of  many  lands  and  different  races  engaged  in 
youth  activities  with  widely  divergent  goals,  all  doing  their  best 
according  to  their  lights;  explains  our  own  youth  movement  in 
the  4-H  Clubs;  representing  the  great  basic  industry  of  agricul- 
ture, spread  of  the  movement  in  many  foreign  lands  and  the 
results  and  significance  of  work  and  training  of  4-H  Club 
members. 

OPERATION   OF   A   FOREST   NURSERY    (USDA) 

629.213     10    minutes — sound     1 

This  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  film  shows  reforestation 
measures. 

ORANGE  GROWER    (ERPI) 

634.3     10  minutes — sound    2 

Describes  the  location  of  citrus  growing  activities,  and  tells  the 
story  of  a  typical  orange  grower  and  his  family  in  their  efforts 
to  raise  and  harvest  their  crop.  Budding,  pruning,  planting,  fer- 
tilizing, irrigating,  controlling  insects  and  temperature  are  all 
shown. 

ORDINARY  PEOPLE    (BIS) 

BIS     28  minutes — sound    1 

A  report  on  the  ways  in  which  the  ordinary  people  of  England  ad- 
justed to  the  disruptions,  dangers,  and  tragedies  of  the  blitz. 
Scenes  in  bomb  shelters,  and  in  the  homes  of  bomb  victims. 

OREGON  COUNTRY   (EASTMAN) 

917.95     15   minutes — silent 2 

Scenes  of  the  covered  wagon  days  are  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  country  as  it  is  today.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  route  and  the 
Oregon  Trail  are  traced  to  Fort  Hall  and  Fort  Missoula  respec- 
tively. Scenes  along  the  way  include  the  Columbia  highway,  sal- 
mon fishing,  Mt.  Hood,  Portland,  and  the  salmon  industry  at 
Astoria. 

OUR  BDLL  OF  RIGHTS   (ACADEMIC) 

342.73     20  minutes— sound    6 

Re-creates  the  forming  and  adopting  of  the  first  10  amendments, 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  the  Constitution.  Shows  the  influence 
of  James  Madison  at  this  time.  Madison,  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Randolph,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John 
Jay  made  this  historic  time  very  real. 
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OUR  EARTH   (ERPI) 

551     10  minutes — sound  3 

A  survey  of  physical  aspects  of  our  earth  in  their  relations  to 
concentrations  and  activities  of  peoples.  Beginning  with  oceans 
and  ocean  currents,  their  effects  on  climate,  and  consequently  on 
peoples,  the  film  continues  to  delineate  similar  effects  of  various 
types  of  coast  lines  and  harbors,  rivers  and  lakes,  valleys,  pla- 
teaus, and  mountains. 

OUR  ENEMY,  THE  JAPANESE   (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound    1 

Gives  an  insight  into  the  resources,  religion,  military  training, 
schooling  and  lives  of  the  people  of  Japan.  It  shows  how  for  years 
the  entire  national  existence  has  been  regimented  toward  one 
purpose,  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Gives  a  new  respect  for  this 
enemy  and  instills  a  determination  that  he  must  be  totally  de- 
feated. 

OUR  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  (KB) 

353     11   minutes — sound    , 3 

A  graphic  analysis  of  our  form  of  National  Government  showing 
and  explaining  the  separate  functions  of  each  branch.  Actual 
scenes  in  Washington,  our  National  Capitol,  giving  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  of  government. 

OUR  NEIGHBORS  DOWN  THE  ROAD   (CIAA) 

CIAA     43  minutes — sound — color   1 

A  trip  by  motor  along  the  route  of  the  Pan-American  Highway 
from  Caracas  to  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in- 
cluding a  side  trip  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

OUT  OF  THE  FRYING  PAN  INTO  THE  FmiNG  LINE    (OWI) 

OWI     3  minutes — sound — color 1 

Disney's  famous  characters — Pluto  and  Minnie — show  why  and 
how  to  save  fats.  A  charming  bit  of  whismy  that  will  appeal 
to  all. 

OUT  OF  THE  HEART  (FDLMEDIA) 

796.4     10    minutes — sound — color 1 

A  new  motion  picture  in  color,  telling  the  heart-warming  story 
of  a  boy  and  his  dog.  Kindness,  loyalty,  patience,  teamwork  and 
other  desirable  character  traits  are  often  strengthened  in  humans 
by  association  with  animals,  and  this  is  the  observations  that  you 
will  make  from  this  film.  Rags,  canine  hero  of  the  film,  turns  the 
tables  on  Billy,  the  human  half  of  the  featured  cast,  by  teaching 
his  master  many  important  secrets  of  life — while  Billy,  all  the 
while,  thinks  he  is  teaching  Rags.  This  film  will  appeal  to  young- 
sters and  grown-ups  alike  for  the  lure  of  animals  seems  to  be 
irresistible. 

OVERLAND  TO  CALIFORNIA   (EASTMAN) 

978     15    minutes — silent    2 

Evolution  of  westward  highways,  from  pioneer  days  to  present- 
day  air  routes.  The  Mormon  Temple  and  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake 
City  are  shown,  as  are  Great  Salt  Lake  and  salt  operations  carried 
out  along  its  shores.    The  trail  continues  westward  from  Sparks, 
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Nevada,    passing   through   the    Sierra    Nevadas,   the    Sacramento 
Valley,   and   the   city   of   Sacramento   to    San    Francisco   and   the 
famous  Golden  Gate. 

OVULATION  OF  MAMMALIAN  EGG   (EASTMAN) 

612.6     10   minutes — silent    2 

Fertilization  in  certain  marine  invertebrates  showing  the  entrance 
of  the  sperm  into  unfertilized  eggs.  The  formation  of  the  fertili- 
zation membrane;  and  first  and  second  cleavage  divisions  of  a 
fertilized  egg. 

OVERTURE  TO   ROSAMUNDE    (COMMONWEALTH) 

785     9    minutes — sound    2 

The  National  Philharmonic  Symphony  orchestra  of  122  pieces  plays 
Franz  Schubert's  "Overture  to  Rosamunde."  The  camera  catches 
the  various  sections  of  the  orchestra. 

OXIDATION  AND  REDUCTION   (ERPI) 

542     10    minutes — sound    3 

The  simultaneous  process  of  oxidation  and  reduction  is  presented 
first  by  burning  phosphorus  and  rusting  iron  under  experimental 
conditions.  Mercury  rust  is  then  decomposed  to  discover  the  com- 
ponent of  air  responsible  for  oxidation.  Other  examples  of  oxi- 
dation and  oxidizing  agents  such  as:  the  blast  furnace,  mag- 
nesium burning  in  dry  ice,  and  thermite  welding,   are   shown. 

OYSTERS    (EASTMAN) 

594     15    minutes — silent     2 

Life  history  of  the  Atlantic  oysters.  Methods  used  in  oyster  farm- 
ing, fishing,  and  canning.  Also  shows  how  pearls,  formed  in  the 
Oriental  pearl-oyster,  are  graded,  drilled,  and  assembled  into 
necklaces. 

PAN  AMERICAN  BAZAAR   (CI  A  A) 

CIAA     9    minutes — sound — color     1 

The  arts  and  crafts  of  the  southern  republics  elaborately  dis- 
played in  an  exhibition  at  the  famous  Macy  Department  Store  in 
New  York  City. 

PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE   (CUNARD) 

918.6     15   minutes — silent    1 

The  story  of  a  great  engineering  achievement,  showing  the  method 
by  which  the  canal  is  operated. 

PARADE  OF  THE  COMIC  BALLOON   (GOODYEAR) 

791.6     15   minutes — silent    2 

The  Thanksgiving  parade  of  grotesque  and  comic  balloons  in  New 
York  City. 

PARADE  OF  THE  PAST   (FUN  FILMS) 

917.86     10  minutes — sound    3 

In  this  authentic  documentary  covering  the  events  and  personali- 
ties in  American  history  from  1893  to  1901  we  see  Fatima  do  her 
Houchi  Kouchi  dance  on  the  Chicago  Midway;  Indian  Scalpers 
on  the  old  Kinetoscope;  Bryan  and  his  "You  Shall  Not  Crucify 
Man  Upon  a  Cross  of  Gold."  Who  said  "Isolation  is  no  longer 
possible"  way  back  in  1897?    We  see  T.  R.  come  marching  home 
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with  the  Rough  Riders   of  San  Juan  Hill.    They  are   all   here. 
The  climax  is  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  and  the 
fateful  succession  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency. 

PARATROOPS  (OWI) 

OWI     9  minutes — sound 1 

Training  of  paratroops  before  being  engaged  in  combat.  Scenes 
show  them  jumping,  falling  from  a  tower  and  from  a  dummy 
plane,  packing  the  all-important  parachute,  and  jumping  promptly 
from  the  plane.  How  they  are  taught  to  guide  the  chute  by  work- 
ing the  shroud  cords,  and  how  to  land  smoothly  so  they  can  come 
up  fighting.    Skiing  for  those  who  will  fight  in  subzero  terrain. 

PARATROOPS,  BRITAIN'S   (BIS) 

BIS     10  minutes — sound    1 

Many  interesting  scenes  of  parachutists  learning  and  in  rehearsal 
for  their  dangerous  and  important  combat  duties  are  shown. 
Function  of  paratroops  in  British  warfare. 

PASSENGER  TRAIN  (ERPI) 

385     11  minutes — sound 3 

Interprets  a  journey  on  a  modern,  streamline,  Diesel-electric- 
powered  passenger  train  from  a  large  city  through  a  picturesque 
countryside.  The  duties  of  the  ticket  seller,  gateman,  baggage- 
man, conductor,  engineer,  motor  attendant,  mail  clerk,  dining 
car  cook,  waiter,  and  pullman  porter  are  depicted  and  commented 
upon.  Right-of-way  problems  including  tunnels  and  bridges  are 
portrayed.    Comfort,  safety  and  efficiency  are  given  attention. 

PATTERNS  OF  AMERICAN  RURAL  ART   (USDA) 

709.1  11    minutes — sound — color    i 

Portrays  the  varied  types  of  handicraft  and  art  work  produced 
throughout  rural  America.  The  weaving  and  other  crafts  of  pio- 
neer days  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  mountain  areas  are 
featured. 

PATZCUARO   (CIAA) 

CIAA     11  minutes — sound — color    1 

Life  of  the  Tarascan  Indian  fishermen  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Patz- 
cuaro,  west  of  Mexico  City.  The  famous  Dance  of  the  Old  Men 
is  performed  on  one  of  the  fiesta  days  in  the  market  place. 

PACIFIC  CANADA   (ERPI) 

523.2  10  minutes — sound    3 

Canada's  great  Pacific  Province  is  British  Columbia,  including 
Vancouver  Island  and  many  smaller  islands.  The  Yukon  Territory 
adjoins  it  on  the  North,  extending  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Coast 
Range  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  extend  northwestward  to 
Alaska  make  this  region  even  more  mountainous  and  rugged 
than  western  U.  S.  to  the  south. 

PEACE  BUILDERS,  THE    (BRANDON) 

921     10  minutes — sound 3 

The  first  basic  motion  picture  of  the  memorable  meetings  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Allied  leaders,  from  the  Atlantic  Charter  meeting  to 
the  United  National  Conference  at  San  Francisco.  It  summarizes 
the  proceedings   and  proposals  worked  out  by  Allied  leaders   at 
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Ottawa,   Cairo,   Teheran,  Moscow,  Hot  Springs,   Bretton  Woods, 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  Yalta.    It  reflects  the  confidence  and  power 
of  the  Democratic  peoples  of  the  world  to  solve  their  problems 
through  cooperation. 

PEOPLE  OF  THE  CONGO  (ERPI) 

916.7     11   minutes — sound   3 

A  study  of  the  Mangbetu  peoples  living  in  tropical  forest  region 
of  Africa.  Emphasis  on  cleanliness  in  well  built,  immaculate  homes. 
Careful  preparation  of  cooked  meal,  of  fish,  bananas,  manioc  root, 
sugar  cane;  using  clay  cooking  utensils  made  by  hand.  Head  bind- 
ing, native  arts,  and  crafts,  sketching,  design,  wood  carving,  and 
construction    of   native   musical    instruments. 

PEOPLE  OF  MEXICO    (ERPI) 

917.2     11  minutes — sound 3 

Presents  a  living  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Mexican  people,  with  emphasis  on  their  dependence  upon  the 
land.  It  portrays  the  setting  of  a  feast  day  in  a  small  village, 
including  ceremonies,  dances,  songs,  and  music. 

PERCUSSION  GROUP,  THE  (ERPI) 

789     11    minutes — sound    3 

Variety  is  the  keynote  of  this  picture  showing  as  it  does,  not  mere- 
ly the  traditional  snare,  base  and  kettle  drums,  but  also  the  tam- 
bourine, cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  and  zylophone.  Opening  measures 
of  music  are  played  on  the  celesta — an  instrument  which  pupils 
rarely  have  opportunity  to  examine.  The  camera  brings  each  in- 
strument close  enough  for  detailed  examination. 

PERU   (EASTMAN) 

918.5     15   minutes — silent 2 

Following  a  treatment  of  Lima,  the  modern  capital,  attention  is 
focused  on  the  ruins  of  pre-conquest  civilizations.  Present-day  de- 
scendants of  once-proud  Indian  peoples  are  then  seen  in  their 
comparatively  untouched  village  life,  with  its  primitive  agricul- 
tural methods,  its  handicrafts,  and  pastoral  simplicity.  Activities 
of  a  typical  family  are  shown. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FLIGHTS    (OWI) 

OWI     13   minutes — sound    1 

This  picture  shows  how  photography  is  helping  to  win  the  war. 
It  shows  how  under  enemy  action  photographic  crews  work 
precious  minutes  getting  and  scanning  pictures  to  search  for  signs 
of  enemy  emplacements  and  evidence  of  enemy  movements.  It 
tells  what  happens  when  well  trained,  discerning  photographic 
interpreters  can  read  from  pictures  shot  by  the  crew. 

PICTURESQUE  POLAND   (EFLA) 

917.91     10    minutes — sound — color    1 

Opens  with  Poland  at  war  and  then  turns  to  pre-conquest  Poland 
as  found  in  its  peaceful  countryside,  in  views  of  people,  streets, 
and  buildings  in  Warsaw  and  Krakow.  Scenes  are  a  monastery 
and  its  gardens,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  village  dancing,  the 
making  of  cheese  and  sheep  grazing. 
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PIG  PROJECTS  MAKE  PROFITS   (DUROC) 

636.4     20  minutes — sound — color   1 

A  story  of  pig  club  activities  and  the  activities  of  young  men  in 
this  phase  of  their  life  in  agriculture. 

PILOT  IS  SAFE,  THE   (BIS) 

BIS     10  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  how  an  R.A.F.  man  who  "ditches"  in  the  sea  is  saved  by 
his  rubber  dinghy  until  he  can  be  picked  up  by  a  rescue  boat. 

PINCERS  ON  JAPAN  (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound    1 

With  social  emphasis  on  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
Alaskan  Highway  shows  how  the  western  and  northern  fronts  of 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Alaska  have  been  fortified  against 
attacks  from  Japan.    Scenes  of  the  bombing  of  Dutch  Harbor. 

PINEWAYS  TO  PROFITS    (USDA) 

634.9     20  minutes — sound   1 

The  old  custom  of  burning  the  woods  presents  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  forest  management  in  the  southern  pine  region.  This 
film  exposes  the  fallacy  of  this  custom  and  shows  benefits  of  good 
management  of  southern  pine  forests. 

PLANT  GROWTH   (ERPI) 

581     11    minutes — sound    3 

A  remarkable  presentation  of  the  growth  of  the  pea  plant.  It 
shows  by  time-lapse  photography  the  entire  story  from  the  time 
the  seed  first  sends  out  its  root  and  stalk  until  the  ripened  seeds 
are  scattered.  The  processes  of  pollination  and  fertilization  are 
vividly  portrayed  by  means  of  photography  and  animation. 

PLANT  TRAPS    (ERPI) 

581.5     10  minutes — sound 3 

Carnivorous  plants  have  the  unusual  characteristics  of  entrapping 
and  digesting  insects  and  other  small  a°nimals.  The  film  shows 
how  the  pitcher  plant  lures  insects  to  its  trap,  where  they  drown. 
The  sun-dew,  another  carnivorous  plant,  is  shown  throughout  its 
life  cycle.  The  enfolding  of  insects  by  its  leaf  tentacles  is  pre- 
sented very  impressibly  by  means  of  time-lapse  photography.  Many 
unusual  and  interesting  scenes. 

PLANTER  OF  COLONIAL  VIRGINIA   (ERPI) 

975.5     11  minutes — sound    • 3 

Recaptures  representative  phases  of  life  in  Colonial  Virginia. 
Shows  Williamsburg  as  the  political  and  social  center  of  the 
colony;  the  roles  of  the  slaves,  indentured  servant,  and  artisan; 
methods  of  manufacture  and  means  of  transportation;  architec- 
ture; social  customs;  and  music  of  the  period. 

PLANTING  AND  CARE  OF  TREES  (EASTMAN) 

632.7     15  minutes — sound 2 

Insect  pests.  Opens  with  instructor  using  a  motion  picture  to 
demonstrate  to  a  class  the  ravages  of  insect  pests  on  trees.  Life 
cycle  of  tent  caterpillar,  and  tussock  moth  are  shown.  Scenes  show- 
ing pupils  on  field  trip  hunting  insect  pests.  Planting  a  tree,  se- 
lecting the  tree,  digging  the  hole,   trimming  the   tree,  planting, 
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appearance  of  tree  in  the  following  spring,  and  pupils  holding  a 
reunion  under  the  tree  thirty-seven  years  later. 

PLASTIC  ART   (ERPI) 

739     11    minutes — sound 3 

Step  by  step  we  see  a  well-known  sculptor  conceive  and  execute  a 
bronze  statuary  group.  After  completing  a  sketch,  the  sculptor 
constructs  lead  wire  skeletons  on  which  he  builds  up  rough  fig- 
ures while  observing  living  models.  Bit  by  bit,  the  figures  take 
form  under  the  artist's  deft  touches  until  the  model  group  is  com- 
pleted. Measurements  are  then  taken,  from  which  a  large  sized 
group  is  reproduced  to  scale.  From  this  the  bronze  replica  will 
be  cast. 

POLAND  FOREVER  (OWI) 

OWI     22   minutes — sound 1 

A  pictorial  document  of  the  fight  of  democracy  against  invasion 
by  the  youth  of  Poland.  The  story  of  a  nation  both  young  and  old 
— old  in  tradition  of  courtesy  to  man  and  reverence  for  God,  and 
young  in  heroic  dedication  to  the  building  of  a  new  state.  Traces 
the  history  of  Poland  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
and  outlines  events  leading  up  to  the  invasion. 

POLICEMAN,  THE    (ERPI) 

352.2     10  minutes — sound    3 

Describes  the  function  of  police  officers  in  general  and  follows  a 
typical  city  patrolman  through  one  of  his  regular  shifts  of  duty. 
In  due  course,  the  use  of  motorcycles  and  patrol  cars  with  two- 
way  radio  communication  is  demonstrated  and  explained.  Lessons 
in  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  safety  are  developed,  along 
with  the  role  of  the  policeman  in  rescue  work  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  speeding  driver. 

POND   INSECTS    (ERPI) 

591.92     11   minutes — sound    3 

Presents  the  diving  water  beetle,  the  mayfly,  and  the  dragon-fly, 
as  representative  of  this  group  of  insects.  Their  life  cycles  are 
portrayed,  as  well  as  their  food  habits  and  struggle  for  existence. 
We  see  a  diving  beetle  lay  its  egg;  a  water  beetle  larva  attack- 
ing a  large  tadpole;  the  mayfly  molting  after  acquiring  wings; 
the  mayfly  hiding  from  its  enemies;  and  the  remarkable  mask  of 
the  dragon-fly  nymph. 

POP  RINGS  THE  BELL   (NAT.S.S.I.) 

379     20    minutes — sound    4 

This  dramatic,  convincing  story  of  progress  in  education  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  education  is  an  investment.  Opening  with  a 
back-to-school  party,  the  film  shows  how  the  educational  leaders 
overcome  their  opposition  and  become  more  progressive.  Fine  for 
P.-T.A.  and  community  school  groups. 

PORK  ON  THE  FARM   (USDA) 

664.9     20  minutes — sound    1 

Hog  killing  time  in  Georgia!  Luscious  sugar  ham,  fine  chops,  and 
crisp  bacon  tantalize  us  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  film.  We  are 
introduced  to  the  best  methods  of  killing  and  curing  pork  on  the 
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farm.  We  are  shown  how  the  government  has  assisted  the  hog 
producers  by  teaching  them  to  butcher  their  own  hogs.  Various 
curing  methods  are  shown. 

POSTURE   (EASTMAN) 

613     15  minutes — silent   2 

Demonstrates  the  effect  of  posture  upon  the  size  of  the  chest,  the 
position  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  general  personal  appear- 
ance. Shows  how  good  sitting  and  standing  posture  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

POTASH  IN  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE    (POTASH  INST.) 

131.8     20    minutes — sound — color    1 

Covers  fertilization  and  potash  deficiency  symptoms  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  corn  at  several  Experiment  Stations  in  the  South, 
also  crops  in  the  field,  fertilizer  placement  work,  and  scenes  in  a 
fertilizer  factory. 

POTASH  PRODUCTION  IN  AMERICA   (POTASH  INST.) 

631.8     40    minutes — sound — color    1 

Shows  the  location  and  formation  of  American  deposits  and  scenes 
of  mining  and  refining  of  potash  in  California  and  New  Mexico. 

POTTERY  MAKING  (ERPI) 

738     11    minutes — sound    3 

Shows  a  professional  potter  at  work  mixing  clay  preparatory  to 
centering  it  on  a  wheel,  shaping,  trimming,  and  preparing  it  for 
firing.  An  Indian  bowl  is  constructed  by  the  ancient  method  of 
building  up  and  shaping  coils  of  clay,  on  which  a  primitive  design 
is  later  added.  Use  of  a  plaster  cast  in  the  molding  of  duplicate 
pieces  is  demonstrated.  The  art  of  making  angular  shaped  pottery 
by  cementing  slabs  together;  also  methods  of  decorating  and 
firing;  techniques  of  applying  glazing  slip  by  dipping,  brushing, 
spraying  and  pouring. 

POULTRY— A  BILLION  DOLLAR  INDUSTRY    (USDA) 

636.2  30  minutes — sound    1 

The  magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry  and  how  it  is  conducted 
are  shewn  in  this  film.  Scenes  include  poultry  farms,  hatcheries, 
poultry  dressing  and  handling  of  poultry  products. 

POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM   (ERPI) 

636.5     10  minutes — sound 3 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  adult  and  young  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys  are  presented  in  this  film.  Includes  such  sub- 
jects, with  their  natural  sounds,  as  chickens  roosting,  feeding 
and  drinking;  comparative  appearance  of  hen  and  rooster; 
brooder  house  and  chicks;  gathering  of  eggs;  incubation  of  eggs; 
egg  embryos;  chicks  hatching;  ducklings  just  hatched  on  outdoor 
nests;  ducklings  feeding  and  diving  in  water;  goose,  gander,  and 
goslings. 

POWER  AND  THE  LAND    (USDA) 

631.3  45  minutes — sound    1 

In  1939  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  produced  one  of 
the  government's  most  notable  documentary  films.  Deals  with  the 
economic  and  social  significance  of  rural  electrification. 
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PRAIRIE  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA   (ERPI) 

523.2     10  minutes — sound 3 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  —  Districts  of  Mackenzie, 
Keewatin,  and  Franklin.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  grain-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  world,  wheat  being  the  principal  crop. 

PREVENTING  BLINDNESS  AND  SAVING  SIGHT   (NAT.  SOC.  BLIND) 

Shows  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  the  simple  precautions  which, 
if  observed,  will  preserve  the  vision  of  many  people. 

PRICE  OF  VICTORY   (OWI) 

OWI     13    minutes — sound     1 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  President  of  these  United  States,  ex- 
plains the  ideals  we  are  fighting  for  and  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  Victory.  Here  in  a  motion  picture,  Mr.  Wallace  presents  a 
condensation  of  the  now  famous  speech  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Free  World  Association  in  New  York  City  on  May  8,  1942. 

PRICES  UNLIMITED    (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound    1 

A  powerful  presentation  of  what  would  happen  to  prices  in  this 
country  if  we  did  not  have  rationing. 

PRIMARY  CELL,  THE   (ERPI) 

621.35     10    minutes — sound     3 

Photographic  scenes  demonstrate  several  phenomena  of  cells.  Ani- 
mated drawings  explain  in  detail  the  operation  of  the  dry  cell  in 
terms  of  electron  action  including  ionization  of  the  electrolyte, 
electron  flow  through  circuit,  action  at  electrodes,  polarization 
and  depolarizer.  Demonstrations  reveal  the  operating  character- 
istics of  a  cell  and  of  several  cells  (or  battery)  in  both  series 
and  parallel  connections. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COOKING   (ERPI) 

614.9     10  minutes — sound    3 

Explains  the  changes  that  take  place  in  meats  and  vegetables 
upon  the  application  of  heat.  Methods  of  cooking  meats  and  vege- 
tables demonstrated  include  boiling  or  cooking  by  direct  contact 
with  water;  using  the  double  boiler  or  cooking  by  indirect  steam; 
using  the  steamer  cooker  and  the  pressure  cooker  or  cooking  by 
direct  steam;  deep  frying;  pan  frying;  broiling;  braising;  and 
baking  or  roasting. 

PRINCIPLES   OF  REFRIGERATION,   THE    (ERPI) 

621     10    minutes — sound    3 

An  excellent  film  study  which  deals  with  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  refrigeration — shows  the  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples in  commercial  and  household  uses  for  the  preservation  of 
food,  and  clearly  presents  a  concise  story  of  the  modern  necessity. 

PRODUCING  CRUDE  ODL  (EASTMAN) 

665.5     16   minutes — silent 2 

This  picture  is  divided  into  the  following  units:  surveying  in  the 
mid-continent  oil  fields,  erection  of  a  derrick,  rotary  and  cable- 
tool  methods  of  drilling,  preparing  for  the  flow,  the  strike,  laying 
of  pipe  lines,  and  the  location  of  our  principal  oil  fields. 
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PUEBLO  DWELLERS    (EASTMAN) 

970.1     15   minutes — silent    1 

Pictures  of  the  home  life  of  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  show- 
ing an  Indian  village,  adobe  dwellings,  method  of  planting  corn, 
squaws  preparing  tortillas,  baking  in  an  outdoor  oven,  basket- 
weaving,  pottery-making,  ceremonial  dances,  and  a  government 
Indian  school. 

PUERTO  RICO   (EASTMAN) 

917.295     15   minutes— silent    2 

Indicates  development  of  this  island  under  United  States  control, 
and  shows  how  location  and  climate  make  it  a  rich  producer  of 
agricultural  raw  materials.  The  units  are:  San  Juan;  Schools 
and  Colleges;  Rural  Life;   Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products. 

PURIFYING  WATER  (EASTMAN) 

628.1     15  minutes — silent    2 

Lake  water,  the  "crib"  animation  of  operation  of  "crib,"  the 
pumping  station.  Removing  sediment,  settling  tanks  and  anima- 
tion showing  operation,  action  of  aluminum  sulphate,  sand  and 
gravel  filters,  animation  showing  action,  a  nitration  plant,  clean- 
ing sand,  how  water  is  contaminated,  a  safe  well.  Disinfecting 
water,  chlorination  plant,  animation  showing  action  of  chlorine. 
Testng  water,  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  how  tests  are  made. 

PYGMIES  OF  AFRICA    (ERPI) 

916.5     20  minutes — sound   5 

The  film  depicts  subsistence  of  Pygmy  tribes  living  in  the  Congo 
River  Region  of  Central  Africa.  Mode  of  living,  gathering  of 
food,  hunting  methods,  animals  native  to  the  region,  a  community 
game  hunt,  and  bartering  processes  are  among  the  many  phases 
of  native  life  presented.  Witch  doctor  mysticism  is  very  inter- 
esting as  are  the  native  superstitions. 

QUALITY  MILK   (USDA) 

637     10   minutes — sound    1 

Approved  methods  of  dairying  for  high-quality  production. 

RAIN  ON  THE  PLAINS   (USDA) 

631.4     10  minutes — sound   1 

The  fight  to  save  the  soil  and  conserve  the  scanty  water  supply 
on  the  great  plains. 

RAYON   (AVC) 

677.4    30  minutes — sound   1 

Describes  the  work  of  the  American  Viscose  Corporation  in  the 
manufacture  of  rayon.  The  difference  between  the  methods  of 
making  rayon  is  explained  and  gives  the  many  uses  of  the  cloth. 

REACTIONS  IN  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS   (ERPI) 

581     10  minutes — sound  3 

After  first  characterizing  the  concepts  of  "stimulus"  and  "re- 
action," the  film  presents  a  study  of  different  types  of  reactions 
in  plants  and  animals.  Directed  reactions  in  a  field  of  force 
(tropisms)  are  studied  first;  then  higher  reactions  including  re- 
flexes and  chains  of  reflexes  lead  up  to  a  review  of  nervous  sys- 
tem activity.    Such  reactions  as  geotropism,  phototropism,  stereo- 
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tropism,   galvanotropism,   and   rheotropism   are   studied  in   detail. 
Time-lapse   photography    is     employed     to     illustrate   geotropism 
(response  to  gravity). 

REALM  OF  THE  WILD    (USDA) 

616.2  27    minutes — sound — color     1 

Our  national  forests  are  great  wilderness  homes  for  America's 
wild-life  and  abundant  with  numerous  species  of  colorful  wild 
flowers.  One-third  of  all  our  big  game  animals  and  myriad  smaller 
animals  and  birds  claim  the  national  forests  as  their  home.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  if  they  are  protected  from  the  guns  of 
hunters  and  snares  of  trappers  this  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  happy.  This  picture  reveals  that  even  more  vital  than 
game  laws  to  our  wild  birds  and  animals  is  an  assured  year-round 
supply  of  food.  Each  year  thousands  of  deer  which  should  have 
been  harvested  by  hunters  are  lost  by  winter  starvation.  For  this 
reason  wildlife  populations  must  be  limited — kept  in  proportion  to 
the  land's  productive  capacity. 

RECEIVING  RADIO  MESSAGES    (ERPI) 

621.384     10    minutes — sound 3 

Describes  by  means  of  animated  drawings  the  principles  of  a 
radio  receiver.  It  explains  the  problem  of  tuning;  the  capacity 
of  the  variable  condenser,  the  inductance  of  the  coil  and  reso- 
nance. The  film  demonstrates  the  need  of  detection  and  how  it  is 
achieved  by  a  crystal.  The  operation  of  the  earphone  is  explained 
together  with  the  production  of  audible  sound  waves. 

RECONNAISSANCE  PILOT    (OWI) 

OWI     30   minutes — sound 1 

This  film  shows  how  the  Air-Force  secures  information  on  dam- 
ages inflicted  by  previous  raids  upon  the  enemy. 

RE-CREATION   (USDA) 

917.3  33  minutes— sound 1 

Depicts  the  modern  workaday  world  and  its  effect  on  human  be- 
ings— nervous  tension,  etc.  Shows  how  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  CCC  join  in  making  recreational  facilities  possible. 

REGULATED  DEER  HUNTING   (USDA) 

799.2     20  minutes — sound 1 

A  film  picturing  wild  life  in  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  near 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  It  shows  the  methods  employed  in  re- 
moving surplus  deer,  shipping  fawns,  preparation  of  milk  for 
their  feeding,  and  their  transfer  to  game  preserves. 

REPORT  FROM  RUSSIA   (OWI) 

OWI     7   minutes — sound 1 

Shows  the  strength  of  Russia — not  the  guns  and  tanks  and  planes, 
important  as  they  are,  but  the  people  of  Russia — 19,000,000  women 
planting  and  harvesting  crops,  5,000,000  women  in  industry,  5,000,- 
000  children  on  farms,  anti-aircraft  batteries  blasting  Nazi  raiders 
from  the  sky  over  Moscow,  while  women  and  children  calmly 
seek  safety  in  the  subway. 
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REPRODUCTION  AMONG  MAMMALS    (ERPI) 

612.6     10  minutes — sound    3 

Actual  photography,  animated  drawings,  microcinematography, 
and  three  dimensional  animations  are  used  in  presenting  the  story 
of  embryology.  The  domestic  pig  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  The  story  is  fundamentally  complete  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  original  newborn  pig,  including  such  processes  as  fer- 
tilization, cleavage,  blastulation,  gastrulation,  formation  of  neural 
folds,  development  of  membranes  and  embryonic  circulation  and 
partutition. 

RESURRECTION   (FRENCH) 

940.535     20    minutes — sound     1 

The  tragic  and  brave  story  of  the  French  people  from  1940  to 
1943  is  told  through  official  scenes  of  the  terrible  days  of  blitz 
and  invasion,  followed  by  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  fighting 
forces  to  redeem  the  spirit  of  France. 

REWARD  UNLIMITED   (OWI) 

OWI     10  minutes — sound    1 

The  great  need  for  Cadet  nurses  is  dramatized  in  this  film.  When 
Peggy's  fiance  goes  off  to  war,  she  joins  the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurses 
Corps.  The  picture  takes  us  through  her  training  as  student 
nurse  and  shows  the  rewards  that  come  from  a  war  job  well  done. 

RHAPSODY  IN  STEEL   (FORD) 

629.2     30  minutes — sound    1 

Fantastic  and  highly  modernistic  portrayal  of  the  manufacture  at 
the  Rouge  Plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  with  special  musi- 
cal score. 

RIGHT  OF  WAY   (OWI) 

OWI     10  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  how  America's  transportation  lines  now  head  straight  for 
the  battlefront.  This  may  mean  that  your  train  will  be  late,  that 
your  car  will  be  stored,  that  you  won't  have  packages  delivered, 
that  you  won't  get  a  seat  on  the  plane.  Shows  a  troop  train,  a 
freight  train,  and  a  heavily  laden  truck  rushing  loads  to  a  con- 
voy slated  to  sail  soon.  They  have  the  right  of  way  and  they  de- 
liver the  goods  on  time. 

RIGHT  TO  WORK   (AM.  FILMS) 

338.9     12  minutes — sound    1 

Presentation  of  the  view  that  the  American  System  of  private 
initiative  and  of  private  business  and  industry  best  serves  the 
interests  of  all  the  American  people,  and  that  labor  and  capital, 
working  together  for  the  common  interest,  under  a  government 
which  serves  as  a  just  umpire,  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  our 
economic  and  social  problems  and  the  best  guarantee  of  the  pros- 
perity and  freedom  of  all  of  us. 

RIO  GRANDE   (EASTMAN) 

917.8     15  minutes — silent J 

The  Rio  Grande  River,  first  as  a  boundary  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  then  showing  the  people  living  along  the  1,300 
miles  of  its  course,  also  irrigation  and  fruit  growing  along  the 
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lower  Rio  Grande.  The  source  of  the  river ;  the  upper  Rio  Grande ; 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande  are  treated  separately  in 
the  film. 

RIVER,  THE   (USD A) 

917.7     30  minutes — sound    2 

One  of  the  outstanding  social  documents  of  our  times.  The  great 
Mississippi  River  system  has  influenced  the  land  and  people  over 
two-thirds  of  cur  country.  Unfortunately,  in  the  haste  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  these  waterways  and  the  surrounding  forests 
and  farms  have  been  ruthlessly  misused  and  have  led  to  great 
human  suffering.  Shows  the  devastation  resulting  from  cut-over 
forests — relentless  floods  with  loss  of  lives  and  property.  Offers 
some  suggestions  for  improving  the  Mississippi  Basin  and  for  pre- 
venting future  waste.  The  story  is  told  by  an  unusual  combination 
of  images,  words,  and  musical  score,  resulting  in  a  highly  stimu- 
lating film. 

ROADS   SOUTH    (CIAA) 

CIAA     17   minutes — sound 1 

Pictures  in  an  interesting  and  educational  manner  the  various 
means  of  transportation  in  Latin-American  countries. 

ROBIN  RED  BREAST  (ERPI) 

598.2     11   minutes — sound    3 

The  dramatic  story  of  a  robin  family  from  the  time  father  and 
mother  robin  build  their  nests  until  the  baby  robins  are  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves.    Fine  film. 

ROMANCE  OF  RADIUM   (TFC) 

546     10  minutes — sound 3 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  radium.  Highly  recommended  for 
college  courses  in  public  health.  The  achievement  of  Mme.  Curie 
and  the  curative  powers  of  radium  make  this  an  excellent  film. 

ROOTS  OF  PLANTS    (ERPI) 

581     11    minutes — sound 3 

Presents  examples  of  tap,  fascicled  and  fibrous  roots,  and  treats 
their  structure  and  function.  Microphotography  makes  visible 
the  passage  of  a  root  through  the  soil  and  the  movement  of  proto- 
plasm in  a  root-hair.  An  osmosis  experiment  is  demonstrated. 
The  formation  and  storage  of  starch  and  sugar  are  explained. 

ROSE  BOWL  FOOTBALL,  1937   (EASTMAN) 

796.33     10  minutes— silent 2 

Scenes  taken  at  the  Pittsburgh-Washington  1937  Rose  Bowl  game, 
played  at  Pasadena,  California. 

RUBBER    (EASTMAN) 

678     15  minutes — silent    2 

In  this  film  we  go  from  the  plantation  in  Sumatra  where  rubber 
trees  are  scarred  and  crude  rubber  processes  shown,  to  the  United 
States  where  we  see  rubber  converted  into  tires,  tennis  shoes  and 
fountain  pens. 
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RUSSIA    (EASTMAN) 

914.7  15   minutes — silent    2 

Its  people;  its  public  buildings,  old  and  new;  conditions  in  the 
cities,  in  the  factories,  and  on  the  farms.  Glimpses  of  Moscow  and 
urban  life;  Leningrad  and  industry,  and  the  development  of 
agriculture. 

SAFEGUARDING  MILITARY  INFORMATION   (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound    1 

Stresses  the  importance  of  secrecy  on  the  part  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  workers  engaged  in  defense  activities. 

SAFETY  AT  HOME    (EASTMAN) 

614.8  8   minutes — silent    1 

Illustrates  safety  practices  for  children  in  the  home, — care  of 
playthings;  hazards  of  climbing  on  unsteady  furniture;  fire; 
loose  rugs,  etc. 

SAFETY  AT  PLAY   (EASTMAN) 

614.8     8   minutes — silent    1 

Contrasts  safe  and  unsafe  places  to  play;  safety  in  the  use  of 
play  equipment;  good  habits  in  play;  proper  care  of  the  play- 
ground; and  first  aid  for  minor  injuries. 

SAFETY  IN  THE  HOME   (ERPI) 

614.8     11  minutes — sound    3 

Designed  to  awaken  interest  in  the  need  for  safe  homes.  First  the 
film  tells  of  the  frequency  of  home  accidents  and  of  the  number  of 
persons  thus  injured  each  year.  Then  one  family's  campaign  to 
eliminate  accidents  in  their  home  is  shown  in  detail.  Many  safety 
devices,  including  those  for  the  garage,  workshop,  stairs,  play- 
room, bedroom,  and  kitchen  are  included. 

SAFETY  VACATION    (EASTMAN) 

614.8     15   minutes — silent    2 

Film  deals  with  safety  in  the  water,  good  swimming  precautions; 
boating;  safe  conditions  in  camp;  building  fires,  etc. 

SALT  OF  THE  EARTH   (USDA) 

631.1     20  minutes — sound 1 

Stresses  the  fact  that  farming  is  a  business  which  vitally  con- 
cerns every  American  and  brings  about  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  farmer's  problems  and  services.  4-H  Club  activities  are 
shown. 

SAO  PAULO   (CIAA) 

CIAA     20   minutes — sound    1 

An  interesting  study  of  progress  in  Brazil's  second  largest  city, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  world.  Here  we  see  a 
cross-section  of  the  modern  South  America  with  its  busy  industry, 
its  growing  commerce,  its  beauty  of  art  and  architecture,  and  its 
up-to-date  trends  in  education. 

SAVE  THE  SOIL   (USDA) 

631.4     10  minutes — sound \ 

A  general  discussion  of  the  problem  of  soil  conservation.  Shows 
the  part  that  soil  has  played  in  history. 
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SAVING  THE  GARDEN  CROP   (USDA) 

631.5     10  minutes — sound    1 

This  is  a  story  of  how  one  family  harvests  and  stores  vegetables 
from  its  victory  garden.  How  this  is  accomplished  provides  the 
basic  information  for  the  film. 

SCHOOLS  TO  THE  SOUTH   (CIAA) 

CIAA     12   minutes — sound    1 

Gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the  educational  systems  now  oper- 
ating in  the  other  American  republics. 

SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE   (ERPI) 

633.3     11  minutes — sound 3 

Reveals  the  interdependence  of  science  and  agriculture  in  our 
modern  life.  Traces  the  soy  bean  from  its  cultivation  in  China 
through  its  culture  and  use  in  the  United  States.  Describes  the 
plant's  characteristics  and  its  value  to  soil  conservation.  Repro- 
duced conversations  treat  problems  of  its  cultivation  and  harvest. 
Processes  of  extracting  soy  bean  oil  and  preparation  and  use  of 
soy  bean  by-products  in  home  and  industry  are  shown. 

SEED  DISPERSAL    (ERPI) 

581     11    minutes — sound    3 

The  film  presents  many  interesting  ways  by  which  seeds  of  plants 
are  scattered  in  order  to  insure  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
The  methods  illustrated  include  dispersal  by  the  wind,  transpor- 
tation by  animals,  and  forceful  propulsion  from  the  seed-case. 
The  dramatic  value  of  these  examples  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
time-lapse  photography.  Attention  is  given  to  the  germination 
of  seeds  under  various  conditions.  The  struggle  for  survival  in  the 
plant  world  is  vividly  portrayed. 

SEMPER  PARATUS.    (OWI) 

OWI     7   minutes — sound    1 

The  Coast  Guard  song,  illustrated  by  war  scenes. 

SENDING  RADIO  MESSAGES    (ERPI) 

621.383     10    minutes— sound 3 

Animated  drawings  clarify  the  basic  principles  of  radio  trans- 
mission. The  operation  of  the  following  units  is  graphically  ex- 
planed:  the  microphone,  the  transformer  and  the  modulator. 
Fundamental  concepts  are  explained,  as  for  example:  sound 
waves,  direct  currents,  alternating  currents,  voice  current,  car- 
rier wave,  and  amplification.  Photographic  scenes  are  used  to 
reveal  the  importance  of  radio  and  to  illustrate  operating  units  in 
a  modern  transmission  station. 

SERIES  AND  PARALLEL  CIRCUITS   (ERPI) 

621.31     10    minutes — sound    3 

Planned  as  a  sequel  to  "Elements  of  Electrical  Circuits."  Takes 
up  first,  the  relationship  between  resistance,  current,  and  voltage 
in  series  circuits  and  then  in  parallel  circuits.  Type  problems  are 
presented  by  demonstration,  with  explanations  in  animation.  The 
practical  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  circuit  is  illus- 
trated and  clarified  with  common  examples.  A  simple  series- 
parallel  combination  is  described  and  explained. 
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SERVANT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  (TFC) 

342.73     21  minutes — sound    6 

The  story  of  the  making  of  the  American  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitutional Convention  is  accurately  depicted,  with  the  various 
arguments  and  agreements  during  its  course.  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Madison  and  Franklin  are  shown.  The  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   An  excellent  account  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

SEWAGE   DISPOSAL    (EASTMAN) 

628.3     15   minutes — silent 2 

Purification  by  Imhoff  tank  and  sprinkling  filter;  purification  by 
sand  filtration;  discharging  sewage  into  the  ocean  with  the  ebb 
tide. 

SHE  SERVES  ABROAD   (BIS) 

BIS     8  minutes — sound    1 

The  women  of  the  Middle  Eastern  forces  —  W.R.N. S.,  serve  in 
equal  partnership  alongside  the  fighting  men. 

SHELL-FISHING   (ERPI) 

639     11    minutes — sound    3 

View  of  oyster,  crab,  clam,  and  lobster  fishing  industries  on  east- 
ern coast  of  United  States.  Planting,  dredging,  and  preparing 
crops  for  market. 

SHELTER   (ERPI) 

728     11  minutes — sound   3 

The  effect  of  climate  and  availability  of  materials  on  shelter.  The 
houses  of  the  Eskimos,  Arabs,  equatorial  Africans,  and  other 
backward  races  are  explained.  The  richness  of  advanced  cultures 
is  reflected  in  the  elaboration  of  shelter. 

SHEP,  THE  FARM  DOG   (ERPI) 

636.7     11   minutes — sound    3 

Follows  an  attractive  collie  dog  during  his  busy  day  about  the 
farm.  After  herding  the  cows  to  pasture  and  routing  the  chick- 
ens from  the  garden,  Shep  is  rewarded  with  a  good  breakfast. 
Later,  Shep  pursues  a  woodchuck  to  his  hole  and,  after  fruit- 
less digging,  rejoins  Tommy,  his  young  master  for  a  hike  and 
swim,  during  which  he  retrieves  sticks  and  assists  Tommy  in 
swimming  to  shore. 

SHOCK  TROOPS   (BIS) 

BIS     10    minutes — sound , .       l 

Shows  Britain's  Commandos  going  through  a  tough  workout  on 
their  training  course;  then  combining  with  Navy  and  Air  Forces 
to  raid  the  enemy  coast. 

SICILY  AND  BOMBS  ROCK  ITALY   (C) 

940.542     13  minutes — sound    3 

Shows  the  work  of  our  forces  and  the  bombing  of  Italy. 

SICDLY— KEY  TO  VICTORY   (OWI) 

OWI     20    minutes — sound     1 

Stresses  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  Sicilian  campaign  began 
in  the  wheatfields  and  factories  of  Canada  and  was  due  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  civilians. 
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SIGN  OF  DEPENDABLE  CREDIT   (USDA) 

332.3     20  minutes — sound    1 

Designed  to  show  how  the  Production  Credit  Ass'n  was  organized 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates.  We  are  shown  how  the 
farmer  of  today  must  utilize  the  new  improvements  and  inventions 
in  order  to  compete  in  this  highly  specialized  world.  In  order  to 
do  this  many  farmers  must  rely  on  loans  which  they  obtain  from 
the  Production  Credit  Ass'n. 

SILENT  WAR    (CIAA) 

CIAA     10   minutes — sound    1 

The  war  against  Yellow  Fever  now  being  waged  by  scientists  in 
the  jungles  of  Colombia.  Shows  how  vaccine  is  made,  dried, 
frozen,  and  transported  by  mule-pack  to  a  town  in  the  jungles  of 
Colombia  and  how  Yellow  Fever  is  slowly  being  conquered  in 
equatorial  South  America.  Describes  how  this  research  is  mak- 
ing United  Nations  jungle  fighters  immune  to  the  dreaded  disease. 

SILVER   (EASTMAN) 

739     15  minutes — silent    2 

Important  uses  of  the  metal  which  today  plays  a  leading  part  in 
many  industrial  activities.  Shows  the  preparation  of  sterling 
silver  and,  using  the  manufacture  of  a  sterling  silver  spoon  and  a 
tray  as  an  illustration,  shows  the  processes  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  flat-ware  and  hollow-ware.  The  process  of  using  silver 
plating  for  mirrors  and  photographic  emulsions  are  shown. 

SIMPLE  MACHINES    (EASTMAN) 

621     15    minutes— sound    2 

Built  up,  step  by  step,  from  the  common  lever  to  combinations  of 
all  six  simple  machines,  this  film  will  promote  an  understanding 
of  the  operating  principles  of  all  complex  machines. 

SIX-LEGGED   SABOTEURS    (USDA) 

632.7     10  minutes — sound    1 

Humorous  cartoon  sequence  followed  by  a  study  of  closeups  of  in- 
sects. Shows  significance  of  controlling  insect  pests  that  destroy 
crops  and  spread  disease  during  wartime. 

SKIN   (EASTMAN) 

612.7     15  minutes — silent 2 

The  skin  of  the  fish,  crocodile,  ostrich,  elephant  and  bear;  the 
human  skin  is  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass;  structure  of  the 
skin;  growth  of  cells;  secretion  of  sweat;  structure  of  the  hair 
and  nails. 

SMOKE   (USDA) 

541.34     15   minutes — silent    1 

Ways  of  preventing  forest  fires  through  careful  handling  of  camp 
fires. 

SNAPPING  TURTLE  (ERPI) 

598.1     11   minutes — sound    3 

The  life  story  of  an  interesting  reptile  in  its  natural  habitat.  Un- 
usual photographic  studies  permit  observation  of  the  snapping 
turtle's  detailed  features,  habits,  and  its  encounters  with  other 
animal  life.    The  laying  of  the  eggs  and  the  hatching  are  two  out- 
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standing  episodes.  A  painted  turtle  is  introduced  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  winter  hibernation  concludes  the  presentation. 

SOLAR  FAMILY,  THE   (ERPI) 

523,2     11  minutes — sound    3 

The  evolution  of  the  solar  system  is  revealed  according  to  the 
planetesimal  hypothesis.  This  is  followed  by  a  portrayal  of  the 
real  and  apparent  motion  of  the  planets.  Among  the  special  phe- 
nomena presented  are:  the  phases  of  Venus;  retrograde  motion  of 
Mars,  Jupiter  and  its  satellites;  the  apparent  motion  of  Saturn's 
rings;  orbits  of  the  planetoids,  Eros  and  Anteros;  orbit  of  Halley's 
comet;  and  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space. 

SOME  FRIENDLY  BIRDS   (EASTMAN) 

598.2     15   minutes — silent 2 

Birds  that  have  similar  tastes  and  habits:  martins,  chickadees 
and  nuthatches,  the  house  wren,  bluebirds,  woodpeckers — building 
nests,  feeding  their  young  and  the  "Spring  dance"  of  the  flickers. 

SONG  SHORTS    (OWI) 

OWI     9    minutes — sound     1 

Includes  the  following:  "Caissons  Go  Rolling  Along,"  "Anchors 
Aweigh,"  and  "Keep  'Em  Rolling,"  with  background  shots  of 
action. 

SOUND  WAVES  AND  THEHt  SOURCES  (ERPI) 

534     11    minutes — sound    3 

Demonstrates  and  explains  the  three  types  of  sound  sources,  in- 
cluding the  vocal  organs.  The  transmission  of  sound  waves  through 
the  air  is  visualized.  Such  characteristics  of  sound  waves,  as 
frequency,  amplitude,  wave  length,  fundamentals,  and  harmonics, 
are  explained  with  acoustic  accompaniment.  The  high-speed  cam- 
era and  an  oscilloscope  help  to  clarify  the  phenomena  portrayed. 

SOUTH  CHILE   (CIAA) 

CIAA     18  minutes — sound    1 

Pictures  the  region  at  the  very  southernmost  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Here  much  rain  falls,  and  high  winds  blow  most  of  the  time. 
Grand  glacial  scenery  and  the  story  of  sheep-raising  on  a  large 
scale  feature  this  description  of  distant  Patagonia. 

SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER  WITH  DISNEY  (CIAA) 

CIAA     40  minutes — sound — color    1 

The  camera  story  of  the  trip  made  by  Walt  Disney  and  his  staff 
of  artists  to  Central  and  South  America.  From  the  people,  places, 
and  animals  they  saw,  the  artists  made  sketches  of  new  cartoon 
characters  some  day  to  be  produced  on  the  screen.  A  new  char- 
acter, Joe  Carioca  the  parrot,  joins  Donald  Duck  and  Pluto  dur- 
ing the  film.    Many  scenes  of  dancing  and  native  rhythms. 

SOUTHEASTERN  STATES    (ERPI) 

917.5     10  minutes — sound    3 

Delineates  the  variety  of  living  patterns  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  a  brief  histori- 
cal introduction.  Stately  plantation  homes,  mountaineer  cabins, 
modern  homes  in  southern  cities,  rolling  blue  grass  country, 
orchards,  cotton  and  tobacco  fields,  farm  and  factories — all  woven 
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together  to  tell  the  story  of  the  region's  twenty-eight  million  peo- 
ple and  how  their  welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  national  economy. 

SOUTHWESTERN  STATES   (ERPI) 

917.6  10  minutes — sound 3 

Portrays  aspects  of  life  in  areas  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona.  Reference  is  made  to  the  topography,  rainfall,  and 
other  characteristic  features  including  the  imprint  of  Spanish  and 
Indian   cultures.     Irrigation,   stock   raising,   mining,    agricultural, 

oil  extracting  and  refining  are  among  the  occupational  activities 
shown.  The  exchange  of  goods  and  services  with  those  of  other 
sections  of  the  country  is  depicted  with  animated  photography. 

SPIDERS   (ERPI) 

595.4     10  minutes — sound    3 

The  nursery-web,  the  orb-web,  the  funnel-web,  and  the  trap-door 
spiders  appear  in  this  picture.  The  complete  life  cycle  of  the  first 
is  presented,  while  the  peculiar  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
others  are  shown.  The  construction  of  an  orb-web  is  shown  through 
every  step  of  the  procedure.  The  retreat  of  the  trap-door  spider 
is  explained  and  illustrated  pictorially.  Also  scenes  of  the  spiders 
as  hunters  and  providers. 

SPRING  SHOWS  AND  BEEF  CATTLE   (USDA) 

636.7  10  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  work  stock  and  beef  cattle  on  display,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  pastures  and  feeding.  Emphasis  is  upon  breeding  up 
from  native  stock. 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER   (AM.  FILM) 

784     10  minutes — sound  1 

A  story  of  the  life  of  Francis  Scott  Key  and  the  writing  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner." 

STOP  FOREST  FntES    (USDA) 

634.92     10  minutes — sound    1 

■  A  general  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  forest  fire,  with  strik- 
ing scenes  from  recent  major  conflagrations  is  given.  We  are 
shown  forest  fire  fighting,  the  death  toll  of  large  forest  fires,  the 
damage  to  forests,  wildlife  and  soil. 

STORY  OF  A  TRANSPORT    (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound 1 

A  timely  and  unique  treatment  of  an  important  and  thrilling  war 
operation.  This  picture  records  the  colorful  career  of  the  24,000- 
ton  transport,  Wakefield.  It  dramatically  links  the  ship's  romantic 
past  as  the  peacetime  luxury  liner,  Manhattan,  with  her  grim, 
war-service  present. 

STORY  OF  CANADIAN  PINE    (NFB) 

674     30  minutes — sound   3 

The  entire  story  of  Canadian  white  pine  is  covered  in  this  film. 
STORY  OF  COAL   (KB) 

662.6     10  minutes — sound    . „ 3 

Shows  how  the  earth  was  in  a  molten  state  millions  of  years  ago 
and  how  it  then  began  to  solidify  causing  the  forming  "of  moun- 
tains. Jungles  of  giant  trees  grew.  Animated  diagrams  shows 
the  work  of  the  sun  on  growing  things.    Then  we  have  lightning, 
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rain  and  a  hurricane.  Decay  that  takes  place  in  swamp  land  and 
the  surf  pounding  against  the  shore.  All  of  these  are  shown  to 
have  helped  in  forming  peat  beds  and  later  coal. 

STORY  OF  DR.  JENNER,  THE   (TFC) 

616.9     10  minutes — sound    3 

An  interesting  film  which  tells  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  vac- 
cination against  smallpox.  The  story  is  told  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  not  soon  forgotten. 

STORY  OF  ELECTRICITY   (KB) 

537     11  minutes — sound  3 

Deals  with  the  early  discovery  of  the  lodestone  and  the  proper- 
ties of  magnetism.  Depicts  a  few  of  the  many  episodic  events 
which  lead  up  to  the  use  of  magnetism  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. Shows  how  the  discoveries  of  Morse,  Edison,  and  others 
have  contributed  to  our  modern  world. 

STORY  OF  LEATHER  (AM.  TANNERS) 

575     30  minutes — silent   2 

Opens  with  a  dusty,  spirited  plains  round-up  of  cattle.  Then  we 
see  the  hides  of  these  animals  traced  through  leather  making 
processes  into  shoes,  bags,  clothing,  upholstery  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

STORY  OF  OUR  FLAG  (McCRARY) 

929.9     10  minutes — sound    3 

Pictures  showing  how  the  development  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territorial  expansion  are  tied  in  with  the  changes  in  the  flag  until 
it  reached  its  present  status. 

STORY  OF  STEEL  (KB) 

669.1     11  minutes — sound    3 

Describes  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  shows  its  important  uses 
in  the  world  today. 

STORY  OF  WHEAT   (KB) 

633.1     10  minutes — sound    3 

Deals  with  the  history,  growth,  harvesting  and  preparation  of 
wheat  for  its  most  important  use  as  bread. 

STORY  WITH  TWO  ENDINGS    (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound    1 

The  theme  of  this  impelling  film  is  inflation.  The  scene  is  the 
U.S.A.  Time  is  November,  1918  when  men  were  returning  from 
war.  We  are  shown  that  there  are  four  ways  in  which  we  can 
avoid  the  situation  after  the  first  World  War  and  write  a  story 
with  a  different  ending — not  one  that  spells  economic  depression 
but  one  that  spells  prosperity  with  good  business  and  agricultural 
prosperity  for  the  Nation. 

STREET  SAFETY— FOR  PRLMARY  GRADES    (EASTMAN) 

614.8     8   minutes — silent 1 

Graphically  sets  forth  the  safety  principles  that  should  govern 
the  outdoor  activities  of  children. 
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STRENGTH  OF  THE  HILLS    (USDA) 

634.9     10  minutes — sound    1 

Explains  the  dangers  and  losses  of  forest  fires  and  the  methods 
to  increase  woodland  yield. 

STRING  CHOIR,  THE    (ERPI) 

787     11  minutes — sound 3 

Opens  with  the  string  ensemble  playing  a  selection  from  "L'Arle- 
sienne"  by  Bizet.  After  the  characteristics  of  the  violin  are  ex- 
plained a  violinst  renders  a  solo.  The  camera  brings  into  focus 
the  other  instruments,  and  techniques  involved  in  playing  them. 

SUGAR  CANE    (USDA) 

664.1     21   minutes — sound    1 

History  of  sugar  cane  in  the  continental  United  States.  Traces 
the  rise  and  decline  in  Louisiana,  and  the  subsequent  development 
of  disease-resistant  varieties  of  cane.  Shows  how  cane  is  grown 
and  harvested  and  how  sugar  is  manufactured. 

SUGAR  REFINING  PROCESS    (DIXIE  CRYSTALS) 

664.1     30  minutes — sound    1 

The  story  of  sugar  from  the  planting  of  the  cane  to  the  refining 
process.    Modern  methods  of  refining  as  compared  to  the  old. 

SUGGESTION  BOX   (OWI) 

OWI     12   minutes — sound 1 

How  production  in  many  war  plants  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  ideas  of  the  workers. 

SUNDAYS  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  MEXICO   (CIAA) 

CIAA     11  minutes — sound — color    1 

A  picturization  of  a  new,  modern  life  amid  ancient  surroundings. 
Wide  boulevards,  skyscraper  hotels,  the  colorful  flower-decked 
canal  at  Xochimilco,  a  festival  in  honor  of  U.  S.  Vice  President, 
Wallace;  a  bull  fight,  a  parade  of  Mexican  beauties — even  mod- 
ern dancing. 

SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST    (TAD) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound    1 

Shows  how  the  fine  background  of  physical  conditioning  of  our  Air 
Forces  enables  two  American  fighter  pilots  who  are  forced  to 
parachute  from  a  disabled  plane  to  travel  through  battle-in- 
fested areas  and  reach  safety. 

SWIM  AND  LIVE   (OWI) 

OWI     20  minutes — sound 1 

Swimming  is  no  longer  a  recreational  pastime  to  American  sol- 
diers sailing  the  seas  bound  for  battlefronts  all  over  the  world, 
but  is  a  grim  matter  of  life  and  death.  This  film  superbly  photo- 
graphed by  the  Army  Air  Force  at  Miami  Beach  shows  how  the 
Army  is  training  its  men  to  swim  so  that  they  may  live. 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   (ERPI) 

785     10  minutes — sound   3 

Two  Wagnerian  compositions  are  featured  in  this  film  in  the  "Ride 
of  the  Valkyries"  and  the  Prelude  to  Act  3  of  "Lohengrin."  The 
work  of  the  conductor,  Howard  Barlow,  is  caught  by  unique  cam- 
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era  angles  as  he  interprets  these  brilliant  scores  and  through  his 
orchestra  of  Philharmonic  players,  brings  this  interpretation  into 
sound. 

TABLEWARE    (EASTMAN) 

738     15    minutes — silent    2 

Modern  methods  of  manufacture,  as  compared  with  old,  shows  per- 
fection in  preparing  clays  for  pottery.  Modeling,  casting,  and 
firing,  decorating  tableware. 

TANKS    (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound    1 

Graphically  describes  the  manufacture  of  the  M-3  medium  tank. 
Photographed  at  the  Chrysler  Detroit  Tank  Arsenal,  Port  Knox, 
Kentucky,  and  an  eastern  seaport. 

TARGET— BERLIN  (OWI) 

OWI     17  minutes — sound    1 

The  film  tells  how  Canada  mobilized  her  strength  to  turn  out  the 
Lancaster  bomber.  The  crew  of  this  first  long  range  bomber  is 
shown  on  its  mission  to  Berlin. 

TARGET  FOR  TODAY  (OWI) 

OWI     93   minutes — sound    4 

TARGET  FOR  TODAY  is  the  most  comprehensive  story  ever  told 
of  an  air  bombing  mission,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  com- 
bat factual  film  produced  by  the  United  States.  It  was  produced, 
directed,  and  edited  by  Lt.  Col.  William  J.  Keighley,  Chief  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Services  Division,  Office  of  Assistant  Air  Staff, 
Intelligence.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  bombing  raid  from  the  plan- 
ning stage,  through  briefing,  take-off,  flight,  "bombs  away,"  and 
return  home,  report  of  the  fliers  to  intelligence  officers  and  what 
is  done  with  the  information  brought  back.  The  cast  is  the  famous 
8th  Air  Force. 

TARGET  FOR  TONIGHT  (OWI) 

OWI     45   minutes — sound    3 

An  account  of  an  actual  air  raid  by  the  Bomber  Command  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  New  aerial  photographs  disclose  the  objective 
to  be  raided.  Then  comes  staff  planning,  routine  preparations, 
and  the  tension  of  the  evening  take-off.  From  this  point  the  film 
follows  a  big  Wellington  bomber,  through  its  bombing  the  target, 
engine  trouble,  wireless  operator  wounded,  and  finally  its  report 
back  to  headquarters. 

TARGET  LIGHTS   (OCD) 

OCD     19   minutes — sound    1 

Shows  approved  methods  for  blacking  out  homes  and  planning  a 
suitable  shelter  room. 

TEACHING  WITH  SOUND  FILMS    (ERPI) 

371.33     10    minutes— sound    3 

Based  upon  research  and  experimentation,  this  picture  depicts 
methods  of  using  the  sound  film  in  the  classroom.  Units  of  in- 
struction at  the  intermediate,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  levels 
are  shown.  The  parts  played  by  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  the 
sound    film    are    illustrated    in    the    study    of    "Plant    Growth," 
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"Sound,"  "Work  of  Rivers,"  and  other  subjects.   Because  of  the 
need  for  professional   knowledge   in   this   field,   this   picture   will 
make   a    substantial   contribution   to    classes   in   teaching   method 
and  in  audio-visual  instruction,  as  well  as  to  teachers  in  service. 

TEHUANTEPEC   (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes — sound — color    1 

A  visit  to  one  of  Mexico's  most  attractive  villages — Tehauntepec. 
The  film  is  a  beautiful,  colorful  picturization  of  Mexican  village 
life  with  its  thatched  roofs,  picturesque  countryside,  and  its  faith- 
fully preserved  traditions. 

TERRACING  IN  THE  NORTHEAST  (USDA) 

631.4     11   minutes — sound    1 

A  soil  conservation  service  film.  Beautiful  scenes  of  the  country- 
side unfold  as  we  learn  how  terracing  is  done — frequently  to  take 
care  of  serious  soil  erosion  situations.  Terracing  is  used  success- 
fully for  growing  potatoes,  tobacco,  truck  farming  and  for  fruit 
culture.  It  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  terraces  regularly  and  to 
keep  the  channels  of  the  outlets  clear.  Much  of  America's  oldest 
farming  land  is  in  this  section.  / 

TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  U.  S.   (INT.  GEO.) 

973     20    minutes — sound    6 

1783-1853.  This  film  shows  graphically  the  growth  of  this  country 
from  colonial  times  to  its  present  continental  size,  exclusive  of 
territorial  possessions.  This  growth  is  depicted  in  chronological 
order  in  a  manner  designed  to  accord  with  that  in  which  Ameri- 
can history  is  taught  in  the  classroom.  Animated  maps  are  used 
extensively  to  illustrate  points,  and  the  various  boundary  disputes 
are  clearly  explained.  These  maps  are  supplemented  with  authen- 
tic representations  of  history's  great  events.  A  review  map  at  the 
end  of  the  film  re-emphasizes  dates  of  various  territorial  acqui- 
sitions. 

TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  U.  S.  (INT.  GEO.) 

973     20    minutes — sound    6 

Continues  the  story  of  American  expansion  begun  in  "Territorial 
expansion  of  U.  S.  from  1783  to  1853."  The  picture  explains  how 
Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Phillipines,  and 
the  other  far-flung  insular  possessions  of  the  U.  S.  were  ac- 
quired. Historic  events  pertinent  to  the  acquisitions  are  por- 
trayed. In  addition  views  are  presented  making  the  student  fa- 
miliar with  the  distant  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Ani- 
mated maps  are  used  and  the  acquisition  of  the  territories  is 
presented  in  chronological  order.  The  value  of  the  territories, 
both  commercial  and  strategic,  is  set  forth. 

THE  MAN  WHO  MISSED  HIS  BREAKFAST   (USDA) 

631     10    minutes — sound     1 

A  delightful  little  story  on  the  subject  of  nutrition,  built  around 
the  Warren  family — Mother,  Father,  Penny,  Bill,  Jr.,  and  Uncle 
Bill,  the  man  who  missed  his  breakfast.  Gives  the  seven  basic 
food  groups  needed  daily. 
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THE  957  DAY  (OWI) 

OWI    9  minutes — sound 1 

Activity  of  the  5th  fleet  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  on  the  957th  day 
of  the  war  is  the  theme  of  this  empelling  and  intense  incident 
of  the  war.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

THE  THOUSAND  DAYS    (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound    1 

The  story  of  Canada  from  September,  1939,  to  late  1942,  "The 
thousand  days"  of  expansion  and  preparation  for  offense. 

THERE'S  MORE  THAN  TIMBER  IN  TREES   (USDA) 

634.9     33    minutes — sound — color    2 

An  old  lumberjack  carries  you  back  to  the  "hell  roaring  nineties," 
and  takes  you  through  the  cutting  of  the  virgin  forests  in  New 
England,  the  Lake  States,  the  South,  and  finally  winds  up  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  effects  of  forest-cutting  practices  on  labor, 
the  need  for  a  nation-wide  forest  program  to  stop  destruction  of 
the  resources,  to  keep  forests  producing,  and  to  furnish  more  per- 
manent jobs,  better  and  more  permanent  communities  are  shown. 

THERMODYNAMICS   (ERPI) 

536.7     11  minutes — sound    3 

Sequences  deal  with  selected  heat  phenomena  in  advanced  form. 
Molecular  action  in  heat  transfer,  phenomena  of  combustion,  me- 
chanics of  the  steam  engine,  steam  turbine,  automobile  and  Diesel 
engines  are  explained  in  detail.  The  first  and  second  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics are  explained. 

THEY  DO  COME  BACK  (TB) 

616.24     17  minutes — sound 3 

The  story  of  Roy  and  Julie,  two  young  people  who  work  for  a 
living  and  plan  to  marry.  Tuberculosis  interrupts  their  plans. 
Roy  has  advanced  tuberculosis  —  Julie  is  an  early  case.  Both  are 
admitted  to  the  sanatorium.  We  see  some  characteristic  tubercu- 
losis association  activities  and  the  close  working  relationship  of 
voluntary  and  official  health  forces.  The  time  comes  when  Roy 
and  Julie  are  able  to  realize  their  plans  for  a  home  of  their  own 
because  they  acted  promptly. 

THERTY-SIX  WEEKS  BEHAVIOR  DAY   (ERPI) 

136.7     10  minutes — sound    3 

The  infant  boy  whose  behavior  day  at  12  weeks  was  charted  is 
now  36  weeks  old.  He  has  made  striking  progress.  His  reactions 
are  compared  with  those  which  he  experienced  twenty-four  weeks 
eariler.  An  animated  clock  announces  the  changing  events  of  the 
day's  schedule. 

THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA  (GREYHOUND  BUS) 

917.3     20    minutes — sound — color    2 

On  a  radio  quiz  program  a  young  history  professor  wins  with 
a  perfect  100%  score.  A  young  southern  girl  achieves  a  perfect 
0  score  and  to  her  as  well  as  to  the  winner  a  trip  around  the 
United  States  on  a  Greyhound  bus  is  awarded.  The  "dumb  Dora" 
questions   of  the  girl   afford   the   opportunities   required   for   the 
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young  professor  to   give   a  few  important  and   interesting  facts 
about  the  places  visited.  Covers  many  points  of  interest  and  im- 
portance all  over  the  country. 

THIS  COULD  BE  AMERICA   (OWI) 

OWI     4    minutes — sound 1 

The  picture  opens  with  a  Japanese  narrator  screaming  about  a 
Jap  attack  on  America.  Bullets  and  bombs  are  shown  hitting  at 
what  appear  to  be  airfields  in  Chicago,  Denver  and  Cincinnati. 
Then  an  American  narrator  interrupts  by  saying,  "No — that  is 
not  the  way  it  happened."  "These  are  not  American  cities,  but 
they  could  have  been." 

THIS  IS  ECUADOR   (CIAA) 

CIAA     20   minutes — sound    1 

Scenes  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  of  Ecuador's  resources,  of  Quito, 
and  of  life  of  the  Indians  in  the  primitive  rural  sections. 

THREE  CITIES    (OWI) 

OWI     10   minutes — sound    1 

The  story  of  three  typical  American  cities,  one  seafaring,  one 
manufacturing,  and  one  rural,  and  how  the  war-workers  in  each 
tackled  a  problem  of  war-time  living,  and  found  a  solution. 

THREE  COUNTIES  AGAINST  SYPHILIS    (PUB.  HEALTH) 

616.9     19   minutes — sound    1 

How  control  of  syphilis  is  effected  in  three  counties  in  Georgia; 
portable  clinic;  methods  used;  enlarged  views  of  spirochete. 

THREE  LITTLE  KITTENS   (ERPI) 

636.8  10    minutes — sound     3 

Discovered  in  the  barn  with  their  mother  by  a  farmer's  wife  these 
kittens  provide  an  opportunity  for  learning  about  the  characteris- 
tics of  cats  in  general.  When  about  two  weeks  old  they  are  car- 
ried by  their  mother  to  a  new  home  in  an  old  buggy,  where  they 
learn  to  eat,  clean  themselves,  and  to  play.  Later  they  have  a 
skirmish  with  a  dog  and  learn  to  catch  mice. 

THRUSHES  AND  RELATIVES   (ERPI) 

598.2     11   minutes — sound    3 

The  habitats,  feeding  habits,  brooding,  development,  and  activities 
of  the  bush-tit,  chickadee,  hermit  thrush,  russet-backed  thrush, 
robin,  bluebird  and  water  ouzel.  Natural  sounds  of  the  different 
bird  calls  and  songs  add  to  the  film's  attractiveness. 

TIMBER  FRONT    (NFB) 

636.9  21   minutes — sound    3 

Stresses  the  vital  part  which  Canada's  timber  resources  will  play, 
not  only  in  the  war  years,  but  also  in  the  reconstructive  social 
planning  which  will  follow.  The  reckless  exploitation  of  the  forest 
in  bygone  days  is  shown,  and  the  film  emphasizes  how  every 
citizen  can  assist  in  the  conservation  of  the  forest  resources. 

TLME  FOR   SALE    (OWI) 

OWI     4    minutes — sound     1 

Scenes  from  a  captured  newsreel  made  by  the  Japanese  for  Philip- 
pines   release.     The    horribly    emaciated,    fever-racked    American 
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prisoners,  just  liberated.    America  promised  it  would  return  to 
the  Philippines  and  America  did. 

TINY  WATER  ANIMALS   (ERPI) 

591.92     10  minutes — sound     3 

Life  processes  and  activities  of  amoebae  and  paramecia  are  shown 
with  the  activities  of  the  amoebae  given  major  emphasis.  Repro- 
duction of  amoebae  is  presented.  Reveals  other  interesting  crea- 
tures, such  as  the  wheel  animalcule,  and  swan  animalcule. 

TBS  FOR  TEACHERS   (JAM  HANDY) 

371     20  minutes — sound 3 

Presents  the  three  "P's"  of  good  teaching.  Explains  the  place  and 
value  of  the  teacher's  Personality,  dramatizes  the  importance  of 
Preparation,  and  gives  a  living  example  of  how  the  Presentation 
of  the  material  is  done  best.  The  photography  is  in  the  classroom. 
Analogies  are  introduced  to  show  how  the  teacher  must  use  show- 
manship, salesmanship,  and  the  ability  of  an  actor  to  help  in  short- 
ening the  learning  process. 

TOOLS  OF  WAR  (NFS) 

940.537     20  minutes— sound    3 

The  first  part  of  the  film  deals  with  the  growth  of  the  Nazi  war 
machine  showing  how  ersatz  materials  were  substituted  for  the 
natural  resources  which  Germany  lacked.  The  second  part  shows 
Canadian  mines,  factories,  fields  and  transportation  systems  mo- 
bilized for  the  war. 

TOWN  IN  OLD  MEXICO   (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes — sound — color    1 

Puebla,  Orizaba,  and  Fortin  de  las  Flores  are  the  three  villages 
seen  in  this  film.  Seventeenth  Century  buildings  of  extraordinary 
architectural  merit,  and  interiors  of  homes  still  in  use  are  shown 
as  classie  examples  of  the  architecture  of  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dores.  In  Fortin  de  las  Flores,  flowers  grow  in  such  profusion 
they  perfume  the  countryside  for  miles  around. 

TOYS  FROM  ODDS  AND  ENDS  (ERPI) 

680     10  minutes — sound  3 

Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Universal  school  of  handicrafts. 
There  is  a  brief  display  of  several  articles  made  from  odds  and 
ends  of  cloth,  wool,  rubber,  yarn,  etc.,  and  then  a  detailed  demon- 
stration of  the  making  of  a  small  wooly  dog  is  given. 

TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES  (EASTMAN) 

386     15  minutes — silent   2 

Formation  of  Great  Lakes.  Opening  lake  traffic.  Bulk 'freighters 
and  car  ferries.    Package  and  passenger  liners. 

TREE  OF  LD7E    (USDA) 

634.9     25  minutes — sound    2 

Portrayal  of  how  the  forestry  resources  of  the  U.  S.  "have  been 
depleted  to  the  extent  that  regulated  cutting  is  now  necessary  on 
both  public  and  private  timberland.  Animated  graphs  comparing 
early  population  and  forest  stands  to  those  of  the  present.  Illustra- 
tions of  how  unregulated  and  complete  stripping  of  forest  land 
leaves  ghost  towns  and  floods  in  its  wake.    Methods  of  conserva- 
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tion:   National  Forests  produce  permanent  supply  by  means  of 
selected  cutting;   fire  protection  by  lookout  towers.    Indications 
of  the  need  for  selected  cutting  on  private  lands. 

TREES  TO  TAME  THE  WIND   (USDA) 

634.9     13  minutes — sound    1 

The  planting  of  windbreaks  and  shelterbelts  in  the  prairie  states. 
Where  farmers  are  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in 
one  of  the  most  unusual  tree-planting  programs  ever  undertaken 
in  an  effort  to  reclaim  land  ruined  by  wind  and  drought. 

TREES  TO  TRIBUNES   (CHICAGO  TRIBUNE) 

676     30  minutes — sound 3 

Shows  the  various  steps  required  to  produce  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper. The  scenes  begin  in  the  timberlands  in  Canada  and  end 
with  delivery  of  the  newspaper  to  the  reader.  Shows  lumbering 
and  paper  making  as  well  as  the  printing  of  the  newspaper.  Ex- 
cellent for  biology,  chemistry,  general  science  and  social  studies. 

TRICKS  OF  TRADE  FOR  TYPISTS   (EASTMAN) 

652     15  minutes — silent   2 

Demonstrates  methods  used  by  professional  typists  to  speed  up 
production.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  backfeeding,  notch- 
ing carbons,  card  flipping,  and  methods  of  saving  seconds. 

TRIMBLES  OF  MAPLE  STREET   (OCD) 

OCD     20   minutes — sound    1 

The  Trimbles  of  Maple  Street  cooperate  with  the  other  families 
on  their  block.  Mr.  Trimble,  the  block-leader,  organizes  such  cam- 
paigns as  collecting  books  for  servicemen,  salvaging  fats,  plan- 
ning share-the-ride  groups  and  other  timely  patriotic  movements. 

TROOP  TRAIN  (OWI) 

OWI     11   minutes — sound    1 

Gives  an  impressive  picture  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Army  and 
the  American  railroads  are  doing  their  job.  It  takes  75  trains, 
and  a  lot  of  cooperation  to  move  one  single  armored  division. 

TRUCK  FARMER   (ERFT) 

631.1     11  minutes — sound    3 

Treats  the  geography  of  the  Rio  Grande  delta  and  provides 
authentic  recordings  of  the  problems  and  activities  of  a  truck 
farmer  and  his  family.  The  labor  question  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  Mexican  families  for  field  work  is  portrayed. 
Planting,  irrigating,  spraying,  harvesting,  packing,  and  shipping 
truck  crops  are  shown  in  detail. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AND  HOW  IT  MAY  BE  AVOIDED   (EASTMAN) 

616.24     15   minutes — silent    2 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  shown  growing  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
lung  tissue  of  the  human  body.  A  tuberculin  test  is  given,  a  posi- 
tive reaction  is  obtained,  and  the  daily  routine  at  a  preventorium 
is  pictured. 

TURKEY   (EASTMAN) 

616.24     30   minutes — silent    2 

The  new  Turkey  evolving  under  the  modernizing  influence  of  the 
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Young  Turks  is  shown.  Life  in  Ankara,  the  new  capital.  Rapid 
strides  in  industrialization  and  agricultural  activities. 

U.  S.  NEWS  REVIEW  #5   (OWI) 

OWI     22   minutes — sound    1 

This  issue  of  the  war  news  contains  the  following:  Safety  Styles 
for  Women  in  Industry,  Unmanned  Machines  Mean  Unarmed  Men, 
Our  Children— A  War  Problem,  1000  Plane  Raid— British  Raid  on 
Bremen,  Army  Air  Corps  Song. 

VAAGSO  RAID    (BIS) 

BIS     20  minutes — sound    1 

Document  taken  during  a  Commando  raid  on  these  islands  show- 
ing actual  street  fighting  and  capture  of  Nazi  prisoners. 

VACUUM  TUBE  IN  RADIO    (ERPI) 

621.386     10  minutes — sound    3 

Animated  drawings  clearly  show  the  way  in  which  vacuum  tubes 
work.  The  three  functions  of  the  vacuum  tube  in  radio  are  care- 
fully explained;  how  it  serves  in  amplifying  current  to  operate 
the  loudspeaker,  how  it  is  used  as  a  rectifier  in  detection,  and  how 
it  is  used  as  an  oscillator  tube  in  the  transmission  station  to  pro- 
duce the  carrier  wave. 

VANISHING  HERDS   (USDA) 

591.5     14  minutes — sound 1 

A  grandfather  tells  two  children  how  the  bison,  elk  and  other  game 
animals  and  birds  have  been  nearly  exterminated,  and  what  Fed- 
eral and  other  agencies  are  doing  to  restore  them,  particularly 
with  reference  to  national  forests.  Contains  shots  of  prehistoric 
animals  and  of  the  last  heath  hen,  bison,  deer,  mountain  sheep, 
elk,  bears,  and  wild  turkeys. 

VELOCITY  OF  CHEMICAL  REACTIONS   (ERPI) 

541.3     10  minutes — sound   3 

Describes,  with  photography  and  animation,  the  effect  of  the 
nature,  concentration,  and  the  temperature  of  reacting  substances 
on  the  rate  of  chemical  reactions.  Practical  examples  with  wood, 
aluminum,  iron,  and  other  substances  are  given  to  illustrate  these 
phenomena.  The  dynamics  of  reversible  reactions  and  of  chemi- 
cal equilibrium  are  shown  by  schematic  drawings  that  give  clear 
conceptions  of  rather  obstruse  processes. 

VENEZUELA    (CIAA) 

CIAA     10   minutes — sound 1 

The  capital  city  of  Caracas  and  the  port  of  La  Guaira,  sugar  plan- 
tations, and  colonial  forts  and  trails. 

VENEZUELA  MOVES   AHEAD    (CIAA) 

CIAA    40  minutes — sound — color   ] 

An  Analysis  of  Venezuela  from  an  economic,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphic viewpoint.  Excellent  use  is  made  of  animated  maps,  and 
much  attention  is  given  to  Venezuela's  principal  industry — oil. 
Interesting  scenes  show  the  unusual  modern  development  of  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela's  capital  city. 
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VERACRUZ  (CIAA) 

CIAA     18  minutes — sound — color    1 

We  are  conducted  on  a  trip  through  Mexico's  province  of  Veracruz. 
Varicolored  flowers,  odd  native  clothes  and  customs,  and  the  color- 
ful panorama  of  the  quiet  countryside  make  for  a  delightful  film. 

VIA  PERSIA   (BIS) 

BIS     8  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  transportation  of  heavy  war  materials  through  Iran  and 
Russia. 

VICTORY  HARVEST    (USDA) 

615.6     22  minutes — sound    1 

The  picture  tells  the  story  of  the  farm  labor  shortage  caused  by 
the  war,  and  how  it  was  met  during  the  crop  season  of  1944 
through  the  vigorous  and  patriotic  efforts  of  several  million  vol- 
unteers from  our  towns  and  cities.  "The  problem  is  still  with  us," 
warns  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Administrator,  but  with 
the  help  of  these  patriotic  citizens,  who  are  well  paid  for  their 
work,  the  farmers  will  again  be  able  to  produce  large  crops. 

VIGILANCE  FOR  VICTORY  (USDA) 

784     5  minutes — sound   1 

This  film  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  conservation  of  our  heritage 
of  forests.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  current  necessity 
for  preservation  of  wood  to  hasten  victory. 

VILLAGE  SCHOOL  (BIS) 

379.42     12  minutes — sound    1 

This  film,  beaming  with  human  interest,  humor,  and  pathos  shows 
how  the  children  of  England  are  bearing  up  under  the  terrific 
strain.  Should  be  shown  to  groups  for  its  character-training  value. 
Our  students  of  education,  both  in-training  and  in-service  can  see 
themselves  as  the  camera  sees  them  and  can  better  understand 
the  philosophies  of  education  of  this  country  by  studying  the 
philosophies   of  others. 

VIRGINIA—THE   OLD  DOMINION    (EASTMAN) 

917.55     15   minutes — silent    2 

Depicts  a  region  rich  in  geographic,  commercial,  and  historic  in- 
terest. Surveys  "Tidewater  Virginia"  with  its  cities,  land  and  sea 
products;  "Piedmont  Virginia";  the  beautiful  "Blue  Ridge"  coun- 
try; the  "fall  line"  cities  and  crops;  and  the  "Greater  Valley." 

VISIT  OF  KING  GEORGE  VI  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH   (ERPI) 

942.08     10  minutes — sound    3 

Complete  coverage  of  this  historic  event  from  their  departure 
from  England  until  they  leave  the  American  Continent.  Pomp  and 
ceremony  en  route.  The  glorious  reception  in  both  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

VOICE  OF  TRUTH,  THE  (OWI) 

OWI     4  minutes — sound 1 

A  new  and  provocative  approach  to  the  War  Bond  picture  series 
in  its  use  of  the  voice  of  the  fabulous  Tokyo  Rose  and  her  effect 
on  our  fighting  men  in  the  Pacific.  Their  reaction  to  this  Japanese 
propaganda  makes  an  extremely  interesting  film. 
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VOLCANOES  IN  ACTION  (ERPI) 

551.2     10  minutes — sound 3 

Presents  the  history,  causes,  distribution,  and  effects  of  volcanic 
action.  Animated  drawings  describe  the  formation  of  batholiths; 
dikes;  sills;  loccoliths;  mineral  deposits;  cinder,  composite,  and 
lava  cones;  lava  sheets;  and  volcanic  eruptions,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Krakatoa.  Actual  photography  illustrates  the  same 
phenomena.  The  destructive  forces  of  volcanoes  in  eruption  are 
shown.    Sound  effects  enhance  the  dynamic  appeal  of  the  film. 

WAR  IN  EUROPE   (C) 

940.53     11  minutes — sound    1 

This  film  has  historical  value  in  that  it  shows  the  invasion  of 
Poland,  declaration  of  war  by  Britain  and  France,  and  other  war 
scenes. 

WAR  ON  WHEELS  (OWI) 

OWI     21   minutes — sound    1 

Directed  principally  at  the  men  and  women  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustries to  show  them  the  combat  performances  of  the  vehicles 
they  have  built.  What  it  took  to  get  a  mechanized  convoy  through 
in  the  North  African  campaign  serves  as  an  illustration. 

WARNING,  THE   (GUT) 

917.53     30  minutes — sound    4 

The  overwhelming  reality  of  an  air  raid  over  a  British  city,  and 
the  destruction  accompanying  it.  The  film  shows  the  concerted 
efforts  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  during  the  raid  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  and,  following  it,  to  rescue  victims  and  re- 
store damaged  sections. 

WARTIME  NUTRITION   (OWI) 

OWI     10  minutes — sound    1 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  using  our  limited  wartime  supply 
of  food  wisely.    Eventual  victory  may  depend  upon  what  we  eat. 

WASHINGTON,  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL    (C) 

917.53     10  minutes — sound 3 

Shows  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House, 
State,  Navy  and  War  Departments,  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving,  prominent  monuments  and  other  spots 
of   interest. 

WATCHTOWER  OVER  TOMORROW   (OWI) 

OWI     15  minutes — sound     1 

This  film  brings  to  life  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  for  an  interna- 
tional security  organization  and  shows  how  a  third  world  war  can 
be  forestalled.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  is  explained  in  simple, 
everyday  terms  by  an  offscreen  narrator.  He  traces  the  growth  of 
the  United  Nations  plan  step  by  step  from  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  Moscow  Conference  to  Bretton  Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  tells  us  that  "It  has  fallen  our  lot — 
yours  and  mine — to  live  at  one  of  the  great  crossroads  of  history — 
What  we  do  this  year  of  1945  will  decide  whether  all  the  sacri- 
fice and  sorrow  of  this  war  have  been  in  vain,  or  whether  we 
shall  be  able,  at  last  to  live  together  in  a  world  free  from  war." 
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WATER— FRIEND  OR  ENEMY   (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes — sound — color   1 

This  film  deals  with  the  problem  of  water  contamination.  Effective 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  achieved  through  animation  in  color 
by  the  Disney  studios.  While  the  subject  deals  primarily  with 
rural  problems,  the  film  is  a  fascinating  study  and  brings  out 
the  problem  with  forceful  presentation. 

WATER  POWER  (ERPI) 

621.31     10  minutes — sound   3 

The  concept  of  potential  power  from  water  is  introduced  by  the 
water  cycle  which  furnishes  a  never-ending  source  of  power.  It  is 
shown  how  rapids  and  waterfalls,  by  use  of  this,  were  changed 
from  hindrances  to  aids  to  man's  progress.  The  body  of  the  pic- 
ture traces  the  development  of  water  power,  chiefly  in  the  U.  S. 
from  the  small  mill  of  the  early  colonists  to  such  modern  projects 
as  Niagara,  Boulder  Dam,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley.  There  is  an 
informative  sequence  on  the  transformation  of  kinetic  energy  of 
the  waterfalls  into  potential  energy  through  the  hydro-electric 
plant.  Concludes  with  a  world-wide  survey  of  potential  water 
power. 

WATUSSI  OF  AFRICA   (ERPI) 

916.7     11  minutes — sound 3 

An  excellent  film  showing  the  daily  life  of  the  Watussi  tribe  of 
East-Central  Africa. 

WEALTH  OF  THE  ANDES    (CIAA) 

CIAA     20  minutes — sound — color    1 

A  trip  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mining  district  deep  in  the  Andes 
Mountains  in  Peru.  Here  the  "Wealth  of  the  Andes"  in  the  form 
of  copper  and  lead  is  mined.  Here  two  of  Peru's  greatest  natural 
resources  are  drawn  from  the  earth  to  serve  man.  The  trip  is 
made  on  the  now-famous  Central  Railway  of  Peru,  the  building  of 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  all  time. 

WEARING  AWAY  OF  THE  LAND    (ERPI) 

551.3     10  minutes — sound    3 

Several  important  processes  which  result  in  the  wearing  away  of 
the  land  at  one  place  and  the  building  up  at  another  are  vividly 
shown  in  this  film.  Scenes  taken  all  over  the  world  show  processes 
and  formations  which  succinctly  tell  the  story.  How  the  land  is 
affected  by  chemical  decomposition  of  rocks,  glaciers,  wind  and 
waves  is  presented.  Scenes  at  Carlsbad  Cavern  illustrate  the 
formation  of  caves,  and  animated  diagrams  and  aerial  views  show 
how  the  coast  line  is  changed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

WEATHER  FORECASTING    (EASTMAN) 

551.5     15   minutes — silent 2 

Making  observations,  studying  the  sky,  the  barometer,  maximum- 
minimum  thermometer,  hygometer,  anemometer,  the  rain  gauge, 
sunshine  recorder,  self  recording  instruments.  The  weather  map, 
charting  observations,  isotherms,  isobars.  Forecasting,  reading 
the  weather  map,  animated  drawings  show  how  the  high  and  low 
pressure  areas  marks  on  the  map  move  across  the  country  and 
interspersed  scenes  show  various  kinds  of  weather  produced,  va- 
rious means  of  reporting  weather  conditions. 
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WEE  ANNE  AND  THE  SNOW  MAN   (CIN) 

980     7  minutes — silent   1 

Bobby  and  Wee  Anne  go  to  the  mountains  to  play  in  the  snow. 
They  roll  the  snow  into  big  balls  to  make  a  snow  man,  whom  they 
dress  up  and  give  a  funny  nose.  Then  they  have  a  snowball  fight 
and  a  ride  on  a  sled. 

WEE  ANNE  GOES  SAILING   (CIN) 

797.1     10   minutes — silent    2 

The  story  of  what  Wee  Anne  does  when  she  goes  to  the  Yacht 
Harbor.  She  rows  a  boat;  sees  sail  and  motor  boats  and  is  taken 
for  a  sail  on  a  Star  sail  boat.  We  see  the  sails  being  hoisted,  low- 
ered, furled  and  covered  for  the  night. 

WEE  ANNE  SEES  THE  INDIANS   (CIN) 

970.1     15   minutes — silent    2 

Wee  Anne  watches  the  Indians  separate  corn,  sees  the  outdoor 
ovens,  and  looks  into  a  Kiva.  Wee  Anne  is  also  seen  with  the 
Navajos  at  a  real  hogan  on  the  Reservation.  Sees  an  Indian  blan- 
ket being  woven,  pottery  being  made  and  the  way  the  Southwest 
Indians  live.    Filmed  on  the  Indian  Reservations. 

WEE  ANNE  VISITS  THE  ZOO   (CIN) 

591.5     15   minutes — silent    2 

Wee  Anne  visits  the  zoo  and  sees  foxes,  peacocks,  penguins,  zebras, 
bison,  deer,  porcupines,  prairie  dogs,  camels,  elephant,  tapir,  otter, 
bears,  polar  bears,  seals,  pelicans,  tigers,  ducks,  birds,  gorillas, 
orang-outang.    Close  up  views  of  the  animals. 

WEE  ANNE'S  CHRISTMAS   (CIN) 

980     15  minutes — silent   2 

The  story  of  Wee  Anne  and  her  Cousin  Michael's  Christmas 
activities:  shopping  for  toys,  gifts  for  the  poor,  hanging  up  their 
stockings,  Santa  Claus  coming  down  the  chimney  and  putting  out 
the  toys,  the  joy  of  Christmas  morning.  Some  of  the  religious  sig- 
nificance as  well  as  the  fun  of  Christmas  is  suggested. 

WEE  ANNE'S  DOG  SANDY  (CIN) 

636.7     15   minutes — silent    2 

A  simple  story  of  what  Sandy  does  during  the  day.  He  gets  out 
of  bed  in  his  nightgown,  has  a  morning  dip,  plays  tag  with  Wee 
Anne,  is  dressed  up,  taken  for  a  ride  in  the  doll  buggy,  listens  to 
the  toy  phonograph,  and  says  his  prayers  at  night. 

WEIGHT  EVENTS    (ERPI) 

796.4     11  minutes — sound    S 

Demonstrations  of  the  shot  put,  discus  throw,  hammer  throw  and 
javelin.  Slow  motion  photography  and  repetition  are  used.  The 
general  poise  of  the  body,  the  method  of  using  the  arm,  and  the 
leg  action  are  clearly  demonstrated  for  all  throws.  Two  styles  of 
form  are  given  for  the  javelin  throw  and  the  discuss  sequence. 

WE  SAID  WE'D  COME  BACK    (OWI) 

OWI     20   minutes — sound 1 

The  story  of  the  Navy's  fight  in  the  Pacific.  The  assembly  of  the 
greatest  sea  power  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  pictured;  active 
combat  shots  of  the  latest  ships,  planes  and  weapons  in  action; 
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and  Admiral  King  reports  on  the  enormous  complexity  and  size 
of  the  fleet  and  the  huge  cost. 

WESTERN  FRONT   (OWI) 

OWI     21    minutes — sound    1 

A  picture  of  China's  plight  and  heroic  fight.  The  desperate  needs 
of  the  Chinese  people  are  stressed,  as  well  as  the  advisability  of 
America's  holding  the  Chinese  as  friends. 

WEST  INDIES    (ERPI) 

917.29     10   minutes— sound    3 

Portrays  the  principal  West  Indies  Islands.  Shows  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  Western  Hemisphere  trade,  economy,  etc.  Char- 
acter of  tropic  islands.    Recent  modern  trends  are  indicated. 

WESTWARD  MOVEMENT   (ERPI) 

973     11    minutes — sound    3 

Presents  in  dynamic  animation  on  a  heroic  scale  the  westward 
migration  of  peoples  across  the  United  States  from  the  period  of 
about  1790  to  1890.  By  the  use  of  animation  great  masses  of  data 
and  broad  mountain  top  views  of  the  greatest  and  most  dramatic 
of  all  human  migrations  are  presented. 

WHEAT  FARMER    (ERPI) 

633.1     11    minutes — sound     8 

Portrays  the  life  a  wheat  farmer  and  his  family  in  a  typical 
midwestern  area.  Preparing  the  soil,  and  planting  winter  wheat 
are  shown,  along  with  other  farm  activities,  milking,  cooking,  and 
general  repair  work.  4-H  Club  activities,  labor  problems,  modern 
combine  harvesting,  and  home  life  are  delineated.  Transportation 
of  the  harvested  wheat  to  the  town  elevator  for  shipment  to  the 
flour  mill  is  treated.  Reproduced  conversations  describe  typical 
farm  problems. 

WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  GOES  (YMCA) 

332.5     10  minutes — sound    3 

All  of  us  are  interested  in  the  price  we  pay  for  goods.  This  film 
tells  briefly  the  exciting  story  of  how  goods  are  carried  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.  Out  of  every  consumer  dollar  only  41  cents 
goes  to  cover  costs  of  production  and  59  cents  goes  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  distribution.  Often  the  consumer  doesn't  realize  he 
is  partly  responsible  for  high  costs  of  distributing  goods.  What 
are  some  of  these  costly  buying  habits?  The  film  describes  them 
and  points  out  that  many  restrictions,  adopted  as  wartime  meas- 
ures, actually  work  to  the  consumer's  benefit  by  holding  down  dis- 
tribution costs.    A  fine  film. 

WHEN  WORK  IS  DONE    (OWI) 

OWI     9   minutes — sound    1 

Shows  how  the  people  of  a  typical  town  crowded  with  war  workers 
provided  amusement  and  recreation  for  the  thousands  of  people 
who  had  come  to  that  community  to  live  and  work. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  A  GAS  ATTACK  (OCD) 

OCD     22   minutes — sound    1 

Proper  procedures  for  civilians  after  being  exposed  to  gas,  show- 
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ing  simple  first-aid  measures  in  the  home  to  decontaminate  body 
and  clothing. 

WHITE  FLOOD   (UFL) 

651.49    20    minutes — sound    3 

A  beautifully  photographed,  poetic  study  of  glaciers.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  grandeur  of  the  earth  is  suggested  through  some  of  the 
forces  which  affected  its  geologic  history.  Volcanic  eruptions  re- 
veal the  heat  of  the  interior.  Gradually  the  earth  cools;  its  crust 
changes.  Liquid  rock  is  pushed  up  from  depths  as  great  as  thirty 
miles,  and  poured  over  the  surface.  Surface  elements  change  it 
again;  rain  and  snow  fall  upon  it;  it  is  split  apart  by  frost; 
floods  roll  over  it;  wind  and  sun  beat  upon  it.  A  desert  forms 
where  there  was  life,  life  where  there  was  a  desert. 

WHITE-FRINGED  BEETLE   (USDA) 

632.7     20  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  the  life  and  habits  of  this  destructive  pest  which  has  come 
up  from  South  America  and  is  concentrated  around  the  Gulf. 
Shows  its  power  of  damaging  crops  and  the  methods  of  control. 

WINGED  SCOURGE   (CIAA) 

CIAA     10  minutes — sound — color    1 

Shows  the  development  of  the  Anopheles  mosquito  from  the  larva 
to  full  growth.  At  this  point  the  film  becomes  one  of  general 
mosquito  control  with  Walt  Disney  and  his  staff.  The  seven 
Dwarfs  play  an  important  part  in  the  demonstration  of  the  va- 
rious methods  of  mosquito  control.    Good  for  malaria  control. 

WINGED  WARFARE   (USDA) 

632.7     30   minutes— silent    1 

A  detailed  illustration  and  explanation  of  how  the  airplane  is 
used  in  the  battle  against  the  boll  weevil  in  spraying  cotton  and 
other  plants.  Effectiveness  of  this  method  contrasted  with  that 
of  ground  machines  is  shown. 

WINGS  OF  YOUTH  (NFB) 

629.13     19  minutes— sound    1 

Gives  an  insight  into  the  gigantic  Commonwealth  Air  Training 
Program  of  Canada.  Scenes  at  the  flying  schools  organized  for 
youth  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  individual  training  of  their  pilots. 

WINGS  UP  (OWI) 

OWI     22   minutes — sound 1 

Explains  the  rigid  training  of  candidates  for  officers  in  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces.  Produced  at  Miami  Beach,  and  narrated  by 
Captain  Clark  Gable. 

WINGS  OVER  BRAZIL   (CIAA) 

CIAA     15   minutes — sound    1 

"Brazil  has  a  predestination  for  aviation,"  wrote  one  historian. 
Here  is  a  film  that  bears  out  the  statement.  A  picturization  of 
progress  made  by  Brazil,  especially  during  World  War  II,  in  the 
modern,  advanced  field  of  aviation.  An  illuminating  and  thought- 
provoking  document. 
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WINNING  FOOTBALL  PLAYS  OF  1938   (CIN) 

796.33     12  minutes — sound    3 

Winning  plays  in  slow  motion  from  the  following  games:  Army 
vs.  Navy;  Cornell  vs.  Dartmouth;  Pennsylvania  vs.  Columbia; 
Yale  vs.  Michigan;  Notre  Dame  vs.  Carnegie  Tech;  Duke  vs. 
Pittsburgh;  Notre  Dame  vs.  Northwestern;  Tulane  vs.  Missis- 
sippi; and  Texas  Christian  vs.  Carnegie  Tech    (Sugar  Bowl). 

WINNING  YOUR  WINGS    (OWI) 

OWI     18   minutes — sound    1 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  how  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  is 
being  built  into  the  strongest  and  best  trained  in  the  world.  Lt. 
James  Stewart  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  speaks  directly  to 
the  audience,  explaining  the  work  of  the  air  force,  the  require- 
ments for  enlistment,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
program. 

WINTER  WONDERLAND    (USDA) 

796.9     10  minutes — sound    1 

Depicts  the  winter  playgrounds  of  our  National  Forests.  A  night 
scene  in  a  mountain  lodge  and  "Just  a  Song  at  Twilight"  con- 
clude the  picture. 

WISE  LAND  USE  PAYS   (USDA) 

631.4     18  minutes — sound    1 

Shows  many  ways  for  conserving  and  improving  land. 

WIZARDS  OF  SVALOF  (USDA) 

580     19    minutes — sound    1 

Shows  what  goes  on  at  Svalof  in  Southern  Sweden,  world-famous 
institution  for  plant  improvement.  It  is  through  this  scientific  re- 
search and  development  that  Sweden  has  risen  to  such  heights 
in  agricultural  production. 

WOOD  FOR  WAR   (USDA) 

674     8   minutes — sound — color 1 

An  effective  plea  for  forest  conservation  so  that  there  may  be 
"wood  for  war  and  wood  for  peace." 

WOODEN  FACES   OF  TOTONICAPAN    (CIAA) 

CIAA     9   minutes — sound , .       1 

Guatemalan  fiestas,  including  the  breath-taking  climax  of  Chichi- 
castenango's  famous  eight-day  celebration. 

WOODWIND  CHOIR    (ERPI) 

788     11    minutes — sound 3 

Begins  with  the  third  movement  in  Brahms'  First  Symphony  and 
ends  with  the  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  body  of  the  film  is  taken  up  by  demonstrations  of 
the  individual  tone  quality  of  the  various  instruments  and  gives 
pupils  opportunity  for  studying  playing  techniques,  Excerpts  from 
Rossini's  "William  Tell,"  overture,  Von  Weber's  overture  "Der 
Freischutz,"  Beethoven's  Third  Symphony,  Schumann's  piano 
concerto,  and  the  Second  Movement  of  Brahms'  Fourth  Symphony. 
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WORLD  AT  WAR,  THE  (OWI) 

OWI     40   minutes — sound    4 

Pictures  graphically  and  dramatically  the  history  of  a  world  at 
war — from  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  on  September  18,  1931,  to 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  ten  years  later.  This  film  is  a  power- 
ful record  of  the  events,  foreshadowing  Pearl  Harbor  and  is  a  his- 
torical document  of  the  years  1931-41. 

WORLD  OF  PLENTY    (BIS) 

OWI     45   minutes — sound 4 

The  story  of  man  and  food — past,  present,  and  future — is  told  by 
two  men,  a  commenator  and  a  heckler.  The  many  facts  of  the 
problems — a  secure,  adequate  and  suitable  supply  of  food  for  every 
man — are  challengingly  presented  through  the  creative  use  of 
animated  diagrams,  pertinent  pictorial  material,  trick  optical  ef- 
fects and  recorded  declarations  of  world  citizens  and  scientists. 

WORK  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE    (ERPI) 

551.3  10    mnutes — sound    3 

Shows  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  actions  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  earth's  surface.  Animation  depicts  the  cutting 
process  of  windblown  sand  grains  on  granite,  areas  affected  by 
dust  storms,  and  the  formation  of  soils.  Magnified  views  reveal 
the  structure  of  sand  grains  and  feldspar.  Other  photograph  pro- 
vides examples  of  spalling,  exfoliation,  sand  blasting,  dunes,  loess 
banks,  and  volcanic  dust.  The  importance  of  the  atmosphere  to 
plant  and  animal  life  is  shown. 

WORK  OF  THE  KDDNEYS   (ERPI) 

612.4  10  minutes — sound    3 

Cinematic  devices  are  used  to  present  a  detailed  exposition  of  the 
kidneys  and  their  functions.  First,  an  analogy  is  drawn  between 
machines  which  use  selective  devices  and  the  selective  processes 

by  which  wastes  are  eliminated  in  the  kidneys.  An  animated  dia- 
gram is  used  to  give  an  enlarged  view  of  the  kidneys,  and  to  re- 
veal the  processes  of  transfer  and  filtration.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments show  the  properties  of  the  semi-permeable  membranes 
which  function  in  the  kidneys  to  allow  wastes  to  pass  but  restrict 
passage  of  food  materials.  Content  analysis  charts  compare 
glomerular  fluid  to  urine.  Anesthetized  animals  are  used  to  study 
the  factors  affecting  rate  of  urine  formation,  including  blood 
sugar  content  and  external  temperature.  The  function  of  the  kid- 
neys is  compared  to  that  of  a  gyroscope  in  that  they  maintain  a 
balance  between  the  blood  and  body  tissue. 

WORK  OF  THE  RESCUE  UNIT   (OCD) 

OCD     20   minutes — sound    1 

Details  of  the  work  of  the  rescue  unit;  equipment,  methods  of  re- 
moving people  from  the  wreckage,  location  of  those  buried,  and 
so  on. 

WORK  OF  RIVERS    (ERPI) 

551.48     10  minutes — sound 3 

Presents  dramatically,  yet  simply,  the  erosion  cycle  of  water  on 
the  earth's  surface.  The  main  story  is  introduced  with  a  brief  por- 
trayal  of  the  water   cycle   in   nature.     The   main   story   is   inte- 
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grated  by  motion  pictures,  specially  taken  for  this  picture,  pre- 
senting examples  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  Models  and 
animated  drawings  are  employed  to  explain  such  special  features 
as  Niagara  Falls,  deltas,  meanders,  ox-bow  lakes,  rejuvenated 
rivers,  lakes,  water  gaps  and  sand  bars. 

WORK  OF  RUNNING  WATERS    (ERPI) 

551.48     10  minutes — sound    3 

This  film  displays  and  analyzes  the  activities  of  the  most  effec- 
tive agent  of  erosion — running  water.  Models  and  scenes  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  show  how  running  water  wears  away  the  land. 
Many  picturesque  results  of  erosion  are  analyzed.  To  illustrate 
stream  deposits,  there  is  included  an  unusually  complete  sequence 
on  the  formation  of  deltas  and  flood  plains.  This  is  splendidly 
illustrated  by  sand  table  models  and  aerial  scenes  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi bottom  lands. 

WORST  OF  FARM  DISASTERS    (USDA) 

631.3     7  minutes — sound 1 

Explains  that  electricity  on  the  farm  reduces  fire  hazards.  A  fire 
on  a  farm  is  pictured.  The  commenator  points  out  that  if  this 
farm  had  had  electricity,  the  fire  might  never  have  started. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK    (EASTMAN-FORD) 

917.87     12  minutes — silent  or  sound    2 

The  natural  wonders  of  the  oldest  and  largest  national  park  in 
the  United  States,  featuring  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  and  the 
magnificent  canyon — "Old  Faithful" — in  all  her  glory. 

YOU  AND  YOUR  CHELD    (USDA) 

374     20    minutes— sound    1 

Pictures  a  number  of  activities,  experiences,  and  techniques  by 
which  parents  in  rural  communities  may  promote  desirable  child 
growth. 

YOUNG   URUGUAY    (CIAA) 

CIAA     19   minutes — sound    1 

How  the  ycung  people  of  Uruguay  live  and  play  and  go  to  school. 
Uruguay  already  has  the  highest  degree  of  literacy  in  South 
America,  and  through  this  film  we  come  to  appreciate  the  progres- 
sive steps  now  being  made  in  education  in  this  smallest  South 
American  republic. 

YOUR  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY    (USDA) 

349     8    minutes — sound    1 

Asks  briefly  for  extra  care  this  year  in  the  prevention  of  forest 
fires  by  the  average  American  citizen. 

YOUTH  BUILDS  A  SYMPHONY   (NAT.  MUSIC  CAMP) 

25  minutes — sound  1 

Portrays  the  National  Music  Camp  at  work  and  at  play  in  its 
beautiful  setting  near  Lake  Michigan.  The  study  of  the  Romantic 
Symphony  by  Howard  Hanson  is  vividly  portrayed  in  scenes  of 
students  at  work  in  small  instrumental  groups,  at  individual  prac- 
tice, and  in  full  orchestral  study.  Some  of  the  famous  musicians 
pictured    include:  Howard     Hanson,    Dr.    Joseph    Maddy,    Percy 
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Grainger,   and   Ferde   Grofe.    Classes   in   radio   broadcasting   and 
dancing  are  also  seen. 

YUCATAN   (CIAA) 

CIAA     20  minutes — sound — color    1 

An  exciting  and  colorful  travelogue  to  Mexico's  eastern  province, 
Yucatan.  Superb  musical  background,  and  with  glorious  color  pho- 
tography, this  film  provides  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK    (FORD) 

917.92     10  minutes — sound    1 

Monoliths  carved  by  rains  and  river,  basking  in  semi-tropical 
climate,  makes  this  park  in  southwestern  Utah  an  ideal  vacation 
ground.  Aerial  views  of  the  park  combined  with  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  rock  formations  make  this  picture  very  interesting. 


LANTERN  SLIDE  SERVICE 

One  Individual  Unit  $  .60 

Slides  as  well  as  other  visual  aids  may  be  used  under  any  of  the  plans 
listed  in  the  front  of  this  bulletin. 

The  renter  is  responsible  for  any  slides  broken  while  in  use. 

All  slides  here  listed  are  4x3  V±  inches  to  be  used  in  a  regular  stereop- 
ticon  lantern.  Where  manuals  are  provided  a  notation  to  that  effect  is 
made  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  slides  in  the  set. 


LIST  OF  KEYSTONE  GLASS  LANTERN  SLIDES 

BIOLOGY  SERIES 

Catalog  Unit 

Number  Value 

1B12  Microscopic  Life  and  Cells    1 

Series  I 

2-3B24         Food  Production  and  Life  Process   1 

Series  II  and  III 

4-5B24         Plant   Groups    1 

Series  IV         Thallophytes 

Series  V  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes 

6-7B24         Plant   Groups    1 

Series  VI         Pteridophytes 
Series  VII        Spermotophytes 

8-9B24         Animal  Groups 1 

Series  VIII      Protozoans 

Series  IX         Lower  Forms  of  Animal  Life 

10-11B24     Animal  Groups   1 

Series  X  Arthropoda 

Series  XI         Vertebrate  Animals 

12-15B48     Reproduction  of  Plants  and  Animals 1 

Series  XII  Plants  and  Their  Ways 
Series  XIII  Plants  and  Their  Ways 
Series  XIV  Plants  and  Their  Ways 
Series  XV        Plants  and  Their  Ways 

16-17B24     Reproduction  of  Plants  and  Animals 1 

Series  XVI      Animals  and  Their  Ways 
Series  XVII     Animals  and  Their  Ways 

18B12  The  Web  of  Life   , 1 

Series  XVIII 

19B12  Behaviorism   1 

Series  XIX 

20B12  Genetics     1 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE  SERIES— Each  Series  consists  of  20  Slides  and  a 
Teacher's  Manual 

1GS20  The   Air    1  unit 

2GS20  Astronomy       1  unit 

3GS20  Electricity      1  unit 

4GS20  Health       1  unit 

5GS20  Light     1  unit 

6GS20  Living  Things — Animals    1  unit 

7GS20  Living  Things — Plants    1  unit 

8GS20  Sound      1  unit 

9BS20  Weather  and  Climate   1  unit 

10GS20  Heat  and  Fire    1  unit 

12GS20  The  Earth's  Crust   1  unit 

13GS20  Food      1  unit 

14GS20  Machinery      1  unit 


GEOGRAPHY  SERIES — Each   Series  consists  of  8  colored  and  17   plain 
slides,  a  teacher's  manual,  and  a  colored  map  slide 

1G26       The    Congo    Region    1  unit 

2G26       The  Land  of  the  Nile    1  unit 

3G26       Mediterranean  Lands 1  unit 

4G26       Switzerland — A  Land   of  Mountains    1  unit 

5G26       Down  the   Rhine  to  the   Netherlands 1  unit 

6G26       Norway — A  Mountainous  Country  by  the  Sea 1  unit 

7G26       Arctic  Lands  and  Farthest  North   1  unit 

8G26        Southern  Lands — Australia  and  Antarctica    1  unit 

9G26       A  World  View — Many  Lands  and  Peoples  1  unit 

10G26     Life  in  the  Mountains  and  Plateau  States   1  unit 

1 1G26     Life  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States   1  unit 

12G26     Life  in  the  North  Central  States   1  unit 

13G26     Making  a  Living  in  Our  Southland   1  unit 

14G26     Washington — Our    Nation's    Capital    1  unit 

15G26     Life  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States    1  unit 

16G26     Life  in  Changing  New  England    1  unit 

17G26  From  New  York  to  Omaha  on  the  Lincoln  Highway   ....1  unit 

18G26  From  Omaha  to  an  Francisco  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  ...  .1  unit 

19G26     Scattered  American  Lands    1  unit 

20G26     Our  Neighbors  in  Eastern  Canada   1  unit 

21G26     Our  Neighbors  in  Western  and  Northern  Canada   1  unit 

22G26     Our   Mexican   Neighbors    1  unit 

23G26     Living  in  the  Caribbean  Lands   1  unit 

24G26     The  East-Coast  Countries  of  South   America    1  unit 

25G26     The  West-Coast  Countries  of  South  America   1  unit 

26G26     Great   Britain    1  unit 

27G26     Italy     1  unit 

28G26     The  Iberian  Peninsula   1  unit 

29G26     France       1  unit 

30G26  Three  Progressive  Small  Nations — The  Netherlands, 

Belgium  and  Denmark   1  unit 

31G26     Scandinavia 1  unit 

32G26     Finland  and  the  Baltic  States   1  unit 

HEALTH   SERIES— (Approximately  35%    of  these   slides  are   hand-painted) 

1H25     Posture    (25   slides)    „ i  unit 
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2H25  Skeletal  and  Muscular  System   (25  slides) 1  unit 

3H21  Circulation   and   Respiration    (21   slides) 1  unit 

4H25  Digestive   System    (25   slides)    1  unit 

5H18  Special    Senses    (18    slides)     1  unit 

6H26  Teeth    (26  slides)    1  unit 

PHYSICS  SERIES— Each  series  consists  of  12  slides  and  Teacher's  Manual 

1 -2PK24  Pressure  in  Liquids    1  unit 

Series  I  and  II 
3-4Ph24         Pressure  in  Air    1  unit 

Series  III  and  IV 
5Phl2  Molecular  Forces  and   Motions    1  unit 

Series  V 
6-7Ph24  Force  and   Motion    1  unit 

Series  VI  and  VII 
8-10PH36        Work   and    Mechanical   Energy    1  unit 

Series  VIII,  IX,  X 
11  Phi 2  Work  and  Heat  Energy   (Thermometry-Expansion 

Coefficients)    Series  XI      1  unit 

12-14Ph36     Transference    of   Heat — Change    of    State    1  unit 

Series  XII,  XIII,  XIV 
15-16Ph24     Nature  and  Transmission  of  Sound   1  unit 

Series  XV  and  XVI 
17-18Ph24     Properties  of  Musical   Sounds    1  unit 

Series  XVII  and  XVIII 
19-21Ph36     Nature   and   Transmission   of  Light    1   unit 

Series  XIX,  XX,  XXI 
22-25Ph48     Image   Formation    1  unit 

Series  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV 
26-27Ph24     Color    Phenomena     1  unit 

Series  XXVI,  XXVII 
28Phl2  Magnetism 1  unit 

Series  XXVIII 
29PH12  Static    Electricity     1  unit 

Series  XXIX 
30-32Ph36     Electricity  in   Motion    1   unit 

Series  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII 
33-35Ph36     Electricity   in    Motion    1  unit 

Series  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV 
36-37Ph24     Induced    Currents     1  unit 

Series  XXXVI,  XXXVII 
38-40Ph36     Induced   Currents » 1  unit 

Series  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  XL 


PRIMARY  SERIES— Each  series  consists  of  8  colored  slides,  17  plain 
slides  and  a  teacher's  manual 

lPr25      Community    Helpers     1  unit 

2Pr25     Homes      1  unit 

3Pr25     Indians  of  the  Southwest 1  unit 

4Pr2S     The    Family    1  unit 

5Pr25     The  Farmer   1  unit 

6Pr25     Primitive   Indians    1  unit 

7Pr25     Public    Helpers 1  unit 
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SAFETY  SERIES 

1S30     Safety  on  the  Highway   (10  colored  slides,  20  plain  slides, 

and  a  teacher's  manual)    1  unit 

2S30     Safety  in  the  Home  (5  colored  slides,  25  plain  slides,  and 

a  teacher's  manual)    -  unit 

TRANSPORTATION  SERIES — Each  series  consists  of  8  colored  and 
17  plain  slides 

1T25  Boats      1  unit 

2T25  Bridges      1  unit 

3T25  Roads 1  unit 

4T25  Iron  Horse    1  unit 

5T25  Air      1  unit 

6T25  Vehicles     1  unit 

7T25  Ships      1  unit 
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All  of  the  transcriptions  listed  can  be  played  on  a  regular  phonograph. 
(78  revolutions  per  minute.) 

Transcriptions  as  well  as  other  audio-visual  aids  may  be  used  under 
any  of  the  special  plans  described  in  the  front  of  this  bulletin,  or  rented 
separately. 


MERCURY  TEXT  RECORDS 

Featuring  Orson  Welles 

Merchant  of  Venice    (12  records)    3  units 

Twelfth  Night   (10  records)    3  units 

Julius  Caesar    (11  records)    3  units 

Macbeth    (9    records)     3  units 


CAVALCADE   OF   AMERICA  RECORDINGS 

Abraham    Lincoln    2  units 

Benedict   Arnold    2  units 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,   Poet    2  units 

Robert  E.   Lee    2  units 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States   2  units 

Walter  Reed    2  units 

Young  Andy  Jackson   2  units 


GENERAL  RECORDINGS 

Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois 2  units 

Cavalcade   of  Presidents    2  units 

Dickens'  Christmas   Carol    2  units 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill  Addresses,  December,  1941   2  units 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY  RECORDS   (ERPI) 
(Series  One:   Magna  Carta  to  The  Constitution) 


Authenticated    dramatizations    of    salient    episodes    in    the    development    of    demo- 
cratic institutions. 


1.    The  Magna  Carta 

Beginnings  of  Parliament 


1  record 1  unit 


2.    Freeing  of  the  Serfs 
Mayflower  Compact 


1  record 1  unit 


3.    House  of  Burgesses 
Petition  of  Right 


1  record 1  unit 


4.    New  England  Town  Meeting 
Public  Education  Begins 


1  record 1  unit 


5.    Penn  and  Religious  Liberty 
Bacon's  Rebellion 


1  record 1  unit 


6.    Right  of  Habeas  Corpus 
Indictment  of  Slavery 


1   record 1   unit 


7.    Locke  on  Human  Rights 
Freedom  of  the  Press 


1  record l  unit 


8.    Search  and  Seizure  Issue 
Stamp  Tax — Proposal 


1  record 1  unit 


9.  Declaration  of  Independence 
The  Constitution 


1  record 1  unit 
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FOREWORD 

Near  the  end  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  because  the  war  years  had  so 
thrown  into  the  foreground  social  problems  and  scientific  values,  the  idea 
arose  that  perhaps  the  third  area  of  knowledge  as  it  is  divided  for  under- 
graduates at  Chapel  Hill,  the  area  of  the  humanities,  need  not  be  in  the 
background  and  that  it  also  had  values  that  should  be  expressed.  And  then 
the  idea  arose  that  within  the  humanities  faculty  at  Chapel  Hill  were  people 
who  could  bring  forth  those  values  by  means  of  lectures  intended  not  for 
specialists  and  research  societies  but  for  the  entire  community.  It  was  not 
a  startling  discovery.  Many  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  had  frequent  occasion  to  lecture  in  various  parts  of  the 
nation.  Nor  were  they  prophets  without  honor  in  their  own  country,  for 
their  worth  was  known  here.  But  they  were  not  heard  here  by  the  college 
community  as  a  whole.  We  had  better  machinery  for  bringing  outsiders 
to  our  platforms  than  for  the  easier  matter  of  bringing  our  own  neighbors 
to  those  same  platforms. 

The  Humanities  Division  Committee  on  Lectures  sought  a  remedy  for 
these  conditions.  The  committee  invited  three  faculty  members  to  lecture 
during  the  spring  of  1945  and  laid  plans  to  have  three  others  lecture  during 
the  following  academic  year,  three  more  the  next  year,  and  so  on  until  a 
good  representation  of  the  faculty  of  the  arts,  literatures,  and  philosophies 
taught  on  the  campus  had  been  heard  and  until  the  wide  range  of  materials 
within  the  humanities  had  been  indicated.  Thus  the  lectures  were  a  series 
in  being  regularly  scheduled.  But  they  were  not  a  series  gathered  around 
one  theme,  for  each  lecturer  spoke  quite  independently  of  the  others  on  a 
topic  that  interested  him  especially  and  that  seemed  to  him  timely.  The 
first  lecture  happened  to  mark  the  centennial  of  a  significant  event  in 
American  literature;  but  there  was  no  plan  to  have  the  lectures  anniversary 
occasions.  Indeed,  except  for  the  framework  of  three  lectures  a  year  and 
fairly  distributed  over  the  fields  of  the  humanities,  there  was  no  limitation 
laid  down. 
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Because  there  was  this  freedom,  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  wide  material  deserved  a  wider  audience  than  the  university  community 
to  which  the  lectures  had  been  first  addressed.  Within  the  University  there 
was  one  agency  whose  province  was  the  state  and  even  more  than  the  state. 
This  was  the  Extension  Division.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division  with  the  Division  of  the  Humanities  the  present  publication  of 
Lectures  in  the  Humanities:  First  Series  was  accomplished.  To  each 
lecture  has  been  added  a  reading  list  that  the  rich  materials  enjoyed  by 
the  hearers  might  go  to  readers  in  good  measure,  pressed  down. 

Raymond  Adams 

Paul  Green 

J.  Penrose  Harland 

W.  L.  Wiley 

Glen  Haydon,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Lectures 

The  Division  of  the  Humanities 


Raymond  Adams  is  Professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  A  grad- 
uate of  Beloit  College,  he  received  his  and 
M.A.  and  PhD.  degrees  at  Chapel  Hill,  where 
he  has  been  teaching  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1934-35  he  was  General  Education  Board  Re- 
search Fellow,  studying  in  New  England. 
President  of  the  Thoreau  Society  since  it  was 
founded  in  1941,  Doctor  Adams  has  written 
numerous  articles  about  Thoreau,  American 
Transcendental  literature,  and  other  topics 
related  to  American  authorship.  He  con- 
tributed a  number  of  biographies  to  The  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,  and  for  six 
years  has  compiled  the  quarterly  list  of  doc- 
toral research  in  American  literature,  "Re- 
search in  Progress."  His  collections  of  books 
and  other  material  about  Thoreau  and  about 
American  Utopian  Communities  are  exten- 
sive and  widely  known.  The  lecture  printed 
here  was  delivered  on  March  27,  1945,  in  Ger- 
rard  Hall. 


THOREAU  AT  WALDEN 

By  Raymond  Adams 

"I  was  seated  by  the  shore  of  a  small  pond,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  the  village  of  Concord  and  somewhat  higher  than  it, 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  wood  between  that  town  and  Lincoln, 
and  about  two  miles  south  of  that  our  only  field  known  to  fame, 
Concord  Battle  Ground;  but  I  was  so  low  in  the  woods  that  the 
opposite  shore,  half  a  mile  off,  like  the  rest,  covered  with  wood,  was 
my  most  distant  horizon." 


"I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to 
front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn 
what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I 
had  not  lived.  I  did  not  wish  to  live  what  was  not  life,  living  is  so 
dear;  nor  did  I  wish  to  practice  resignation  unless  it  was  quite 
necessary.  I  wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck  out  all  the  marrow  of 
life,  to  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan-like  as  to  put  to  rout  all  that 
was  not  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and  shave  close,  to  drive  life  into 
a  corner,  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  if  it  proved  to  be 
mean,  why  then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine  meanness  of  it,  and 
publish  its  meanness  to  the  world;  or  if  it  were  sublime,  to  know 
it  by  experience,  and  be  able  to  give  a  true  account  of  it  in  my  next 
excursion." 


"I  left  the  woods  for  as  good  a  reason  as  I  went  there.  Perhaps 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  several  more  lives  to  live,  and  could  not 
spare  any  more  time  for  that  one.  It  is  remarkable  how  easily  and 
insensibly  we  fall  into  a  particular  route,  and  make  a  beaten  track 
for  ourselves.  .  .  .  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  soft  and  impressible 
by  the  feet  of  men;  and  so  with  the  paths  which  the  mind  travels. 
How  worn  and  dusty,  then,  must  be  the  highways  of  the  world, 
how  deep  the  ruts  of  tradition  and  conformity!" 

Prom  Thoreau's  W olden. 
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"Near  the  end  of  March,  1845,"  wrote  Thoreau,  "I  borrowed  an  axe  and 
went  down  to  the  woods  by  Walden  Pond,  nearest  to  where  I  intended  to 
build  my  house,  and  began  to  cut  down  some  tall  arrowy  white  pines,  still 
in  their  youth,  for  timber."  That,  in  1845,  was  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
American  life,  almost  a  pattern  of  one  whole  segment  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  Anyone  who  grew  up  in  one  of  the  states  along  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  days  between  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
the  first  World  War  knew  old  men  who  on  a  March  day  about  1845  had  them- 
selves gone  to  the  woods  with  an  axe  and  cut  down  some  trees  near  where 
they  intended  to  build  their  houses.  In  1845  the  woods  were  full  of  young 
men  with  axes  (usually  not  borrowed  axes).  Indeed,  the  woods  were  so 
full  in  the  region  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  that,  precisely  in  1845,  the 
line  of  migration  in  the  northwest  was  pushing  across  the  Mississippi  into 
the  new  lands  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  not  in  a  solid  phalanx  but  in  an  ex- 
ploratory out-groping  here  and  there  as  young  men  of  27,  Thoreau's  age, 
felt  crowded  by  their  neighbors  and  imposed  upon  by  the  society  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois. 

We  know  the  situation  so  well,  those  of  us  with  three  or  four  generations 
of  Middle  Western  background  know  it  so  personally,  and  the  rest  of  us 
have  had  the  hardy  pioneer  so  thoroughly  romanticized  for  us  from  the  days 
of  Whitman  until  now,  that  we  recognize  it  as  a  pattern.  We  are  wheedled 
by  propagandists  that  this  is  the  "rugged  individualism"  and  this  the  "pri- 
vate enterprise"  that  is  the  whole  of  America,  and  that  unless  we  recover 
this  there  shall  not  be  a  monopoly  left  in  the  land — though  the  wheedlers  do 
not  put  it  in  quite  those  words.  As  long  ago  as  1893,  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  saw  that  these  young  men  with  axes  blazed  a  trail  that  led  through 
an  era,  and  that  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  that  trail,  they  ended  an  era 
also.  But  while  it  lasted,  it  most  certainly  was  an  era  with  unity  enough 
about  it  so  that  we  can  recognize  its  manifestations  whether  the  young  man 
crosses  the  Mississippi  and  penetrates  the  woods  until  he  is  miles  from  any 
neighbor  and  cuts  down  his  trees  on  the  shore  of  a  Minnesota  lake  or  whether 
he  pioneers  but  a  mile  from  a  village  more  than  two  centuries  old  and  drops 
down  over  the  first  hilltop  to  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond  and  cuts  his  trees 
there.  It  is  pioneering  because  it  is  a  settling  in  new  country,  a  building  of 
one's  house  of  timber  fresh  from  the  axe,  a  clearing  of  one's  cornfield  and 
beanfield  in  order  that  one  may  have  food,  an  establishing  of  oneself  or  of 
oneself  and  one's  family  as  a  self-sufficient  unit  of  society,  a  community  of 
the  most  elementary  and  elemental  kind.  The  same  forces  that  pushed  Henry 
Thomas  out  of  Wisconsin  into  Minnesota  pushed  Henry  Thoreau  out  of 
Concord  to  the  frontier  of  that  town,  to  the  very  shore  of  Concord  where 
Walden  Pond  reaches  for  a  few  feet  into  the  town  of  Lincoln.  For  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  looking  at  the  frontier  as  frontier  merely,  as  fronting 
difficulties  only.  More  often  than  not  the  reason  for  the  pioneering  lay  be- 
hind the  pioneer.  The  difficulties  which  he  fronted  were  welcomed  in  con- 
trast to  those  which  had  affronted  him  before. 
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Surely  Henry  Thomas,  going  over  into  Minnesota  in  March,  1845,  must 
be  the  true  pioneer.  He  built  with  his  logs  not  only  a  house  but  a  fort  against 
Indians ;  and  Henry  Thoreau  built  with  his  logs  but  the  token  of  a  house  and 
finished  it  with  purchased  boards  which  had  already  served  civilization  one 
turn  in  connection  with  the  very  antithesis  of  the  frontier,  the  railway  which 
lay  along  the  south  side  of  Walden  Pond.  Henry  Thomas  lived  on  the  old 
"rugged  Individual"  principal  of  "root  hog  or  die"  and  planted  his  corn  and 
beans  of  necessity.  There  was  for  him  no  ancient  Concord  over  the  hill 
where  he  could  go  for  pie  and  doughnuts.  And  yet,  this  year  all  over  America 
people  are  noting  the  centennial  of  Henry  Thoreau's  going  to  Walden  Pond, 
they  are  re-reading  the  book  that  records  his  experience  there  (for  Walden 
has  already  been  read  by  every  educated  person,  and  can  only  be  re-read  this 
year),  and  this  year  they  are  voting  to  put  Henry  Thoreau  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  We  know  Henry  Thoreau  and  Walden  well  enough.  And  the  other 
pioneer  we  know  so  little  that  we  have  had  to  reach  out  into  the  stream  of 
all  the  multitude  of  1845  pioneering  and  pick  out  not  an  individual  but  a  type 
and  then,  to  make  him  at  all  real  to  us,  we  have  had  to  pull  out  of  thin  air 
a  name  for  him  and  call  him  Henry  Thomas.  We  are  remembering  the 
wrong  pioneer  if  pioneering  is  marked  by  going  into  the  wilderness  and 
building  a  cabin  and  raising  a  first  crop.  It  looks  as  though  Henry  Thoreau 
played  at  it  and  became  known  to  fame  thereby,  and  as  though  Henry  Thomas 
worked  at  it  and  died  at  it  and  was  forgotten.  But  building  a  cabin  and 
raising  a  crop  is  not  all  there  is  to  pioneering. 

The  poet,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  truth  and  all  its  implications  and 
consequences,  is  the  man  to  tell  us  what  pioneering  is  more  than  establishing 
oneself  on  a  frontier.  He  can  be  the  best  critic  of  Henry  Thomas,  and  the 
Thomas  farm,  and  the  descendants  of  Thomas  during  this  past  century.  And 
a  poet  is  at  hand  too.  Vachel  Lindsay,  poet  of  the  Middle  West,  has  already 
told  us  in  a  trilogy  of  poems  which  he  called  "A  Gospel  of  Beauty"  how  the 
pioneer  became  a  prosperous  farmer,  with  broad  acres  under  perfect  cultiva- 
tion, with  larger  barns  and  better  house,  with  books,  with  comforts,  with 
conservatism,  but  with  character  enough  to  hold  together  a  neighborhood 
through  its  first  generation.  But  his  very  prosperity  has  thrown  an  em- 
phasis on  materialism  until  it  seems  to  him  good  to  be  comfortable.  This  is 
the  poem  "The  Proud  Farmer."  In  the  village  which  springs  up  behind 
the  frontier  a  similar  materialism  prevails.  The  village  seems  to  the  poet 
to  be  ideal  in  its  possibilities,  but  the  villagers  seem  to  be  interested  only  in 
pleasure  and  comfort  or  in  getting  to  the  city.  This  is  the  second  poem  of 
the  trilogy  "The  Illinois  Village."  Nor  is  the  city  that  comes  at  last  on  the 
old  frontier  ground  any  better.  Indeed,  so  sunken  is  it  in  crassness  that  the 
poet  thinks  it  will  take  generations  to  bring  it  to  a  true  sense  of  values.  This 
is  the  final  poem  "On  the  Building  of  Springfield."  And  the  suggestion  is 
that  in  the  long  run  it  is  not  very  significant  pioneering  that  leaves  fat 
farms  in  order  to  have  fat  farms  somewhere  else,  that  leaves  circumscribed 
villages  in  order  to  make  a  place  for  a  circumscribed  village  in  which  one's 
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son  may  live,  that  leaves  the  neighborhood  of  growing  cities  of  manufacture 
in  order  to  stake  out  a  factory  site  for  one's  grandson. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  pioneering  of  Henry  Thomas  and 
that  of  Henry  Thoreau  part  company.  The  one  sought  for  himself  and  for 
those  who  should  develop  the  land  he  opened  up  fullness  rather  than  mean- 
ingfulness,  eventual  factory  sites  rather  than  insights.  And,  seeking,  he 
found.     So  much  for  Henry  Thomas. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  Henry  Thoreau.  He  exhausted 
the  frontier  experience  in  a  way  that  did  not  e\Njn  occur  to  the  pioneers  them- 
selves; and  so,  if  the  frontier  is  an  American  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
world,  this  attempt  at  understanding  it  may  help  us,  as  it  has  helped  a 
great  many  people,  to  understand  wherein  the  American  quality  lay.  It 
has  been  objected  many  times  that  Thoreau  at  Walden  was  too  close  home, 
that  he  could  go  to  the  postoffice,  to  his  home,  to  Emerson's  house,  to  the 
lyceum,  and  to  the  store  too  easily.  It  would  seem  so.  But  it  may  not  be  as 
bad  as  that.  If  one  is  not  dominated  by  the  idea  of  size,  Walden  Pond, 
viewed  with  imagination  enough,  may  be  as  large  as  the  Pacific,  and  over 
the  low  hills  to  the  west  may  as  well  lie  the  prairies  as  anything  else.  If 
one  can  "travel  much  in  Concord,"  as  Thoreau  said  he  did,  then  one  will  not 
need  to  travel  much  beyond  Concord,  for  the  swamps  and  woods  close  by 
will  be  as  inexhaustible  as  any.  If  one  has  but  imagination  enough,  he  can 
find  a  frontier,  an  edge  of  civilization,  very  close  at  hand  indeed.  It  will 
be  wherever  one  can  push  custom  and  prejudice  aside  and  step  forward 
with  only  those  things  necessary  for  living. 

The  pioneer  travelled  light  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  incon- 
venient if  not  impossible  to  trundle  a  lot  of  goods  through  the  wilderness. 
If  it  could  have  been  managed,  he  would  have  put  pianos  and  a  parlor-ful  of 
gimcrackery  into  his  covered  wagon.  As  it  was,  the  Conestoga  wagon  was 
a  huge  affair  shaped  like  a  boat  for  greater  capacity,  the  largest  wagon 
known  outside  a  circus;  and  it  was  filled.  As  people  started  west  the  ques- 
tion they  asked  themselves  was  not  how  little  they  could  take,  but  how  much. 
They  took  so  much  that  sometimes  they  had  to  jettison  some  things  by  the 
wayside.  If  their  entire  load  did  not  get  through,  and  even  if  it  did,  the 
custom  was  to  have  another  load  sent  West  by  the  slower  means  of  canal 
and  river  boat.  Once  in  the  West  the  question  still  was  how  much,  not  how 
little;  and  they  staked  out  as  much  of  this  rich,  free  land  as  was  possible 
within  the  law  and  the  competition  of  other  stakers,  and  often  entered  into 
the  same  weary  ordeal  on  their  huge  new  farms  as  that  remarked  on  by 
Thoreau  in  Concord  among  farmers  whose  farms  bore  them  down,  whose 
land  owned  them  rather  than  they  the  land. 

Thoreau  travelled  light  to  Walden  for  a  very  different  reason.  He  asked 
himself  how  little  one  could  take  in  order  to  live  the  most  human  life,  for  it 
was  his  conviction  that  to  be  owned  by  things  was  a  kind  of  slavery  as  real 
as  that  other  kind  under  which  one  was  owned  by  someone  else,  and  that  one 
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kind  of  slave  fell  as  far  short  of  full  humanity  as  another.  So  he  took 
perhaps  a  wheelbarrow-load  of  things  to  Walden  together  with  four  pieces 
of  light  furniture.  And  when  a  beautiful  stone,  seeking  to  justify  its  pres- 
ence by  doing  the  work  of  a  paper-weight,  required  dusting,  Thoreau  heaved 
it  from  the  house  on  the  theory  that  anything  not  used  enough  to  keep  the 
dust  off  was  not  used  enough  to  be  kept. 

There  is  danger  that  one  will  misunderstand  Thoreau  just  here.  King 
Lear  reminded  his  extorting  daughter  that  to  reduce  a  man  down  to  the 
least  that  he  needed  to  sustain  life  was  to  reduce  a  man  to  a  beast.  We  have 
seen  in  Europe  people  reduced  to  that  level,  and  then  with  diabolical  cunning 
reduced  to  a  little  less  than  that  in  order  that  even  the  animal  spirits  within 
them  might  be  dulled  and  snuffed  out.  Thoreau  surely  meant,  and  says, 
that  the  reduction  should  have  for  its  aim  the  best  human  living,  allowing 
time  for  thought,  contemplation,  and  pleasure.  If  one  has  too  many  things, 
he  begins  to  use  his  time  for  the  sake  of  the  things,  and  the  things  ride  him 
rather  than  serve  him.  But  if  one  has  too  few,  then  his  thought  is  always 
on  things  also — this  time  the  things  he  lacks,  the  degree  to  which  he  falls 
short  of  the  most  human  living.  Thoreau  here,  as  so  often,  exaggerated  and 
made  his  pronouncement  so  positive  and  unqualified  that  one  might  conclude 
by  mistake  that  when  he  said  there  were  three  rules:  "Simplify,  simplify, 
and  simplify,"  he  meant  "Circumscribe,  constrict,  and  exhaust."  He  meant 
what  he  said,  simplify  and  nothing  else,  or  if  there  were  anything  else  it 
was  that  getting  hold  of  one  principle  that  underlay  three  or  four  things 
would  simplify  and  still  leave  one  the  three  or  four  things.  Thought  and 
contemplation,  and  more  particularly  the  inflowing  of  insight  and  inspira- 
tion are  the  human  characteristics  upon  which  Thoreau  insisted.  An  animal 
might  live  without  them ;  but  a  man  could  not.  Any  reduction  of  the  means 
of  living  which  cut  under  these  human  and  godlike  qualities  was  unthink- 
able to  Thoreau.  But  any  reduction  of  the  great  accretion  which  man  had 
permitted  to  cover  his  life  which  did  not  reduce  down  to  and  lay  bare  these 
same  human  and  godlike  qualities  was  equally  unthinkable.  There  was  a 
definite  level  which  one  must  expose  to  the  free  air  of  divine  influence.  It 
was  the  quick  and  sensitive  level  where  man's  humanity  and  his  divinity  met. 
Neither  more  simplification  nor  less  could  be  tolerated. 

Here,  in  spite  of  all  the  shortcomings  of  pioneering  at  Walden  with  its 
proximity  to  Concord  and  the  best  literary  life  of  the  nation,  is  one  point  in 
favor  of  Thoreau.  Alone  among  authors,  alone  among  pioneers  (for  his 
was  a  deliberate  practicing  of  pioneering)  he  trimmed  the  balance  of  need 
and  have,  he  sought  to  use  scarcity  and  self-reliance  toward  the  highest 
end :  significant  human  living.  Not  one  man  who  went  west,  as  far  as  I  can 
find  out,  did  that.  Hardly  any  of  them  left  any  word  about  what  they  in- 
tended; our  whole  great  westward  movement,  one  of  the  colossal  migrations 
of  all  history  in  its  scope  and  swiftness,  gave  us  no  literature  except  as  it 
has  been  written  afterward.  But  we  can  pretty  well  know  even  without 
literature  what  these  westering  men  did  want.     They  were  not  escaping 
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from  materialism  nor  from  industrialism.  They  were  escaping  from  their 
own  failure  to  prosper  within  those  ism's.  If  perchance  a  new  country  made 
them  prosperous  agriculturally,  industrially,  or  commercially,  not  one  of 
them  rejected  materialism  in  order  to  develop  his  humanity.  If  perchance 
they  failed  even  on  the  frontier,  they  went  west  again,  sure  that  at  last  they 
would  find  material  prosperity.  And  when  they  had  gone  as  far  west  as 
possible,  they  sought  a  still  easier  way  to  wealth,  for  the  theory  behind  the 
gold  rush  was  that  it  was  easier  and  quicker  to  find  a  lot  of  gold  than  to  earn 
it.  But  Thoreau  stopped  just  when  everyone  else  was  on  the  move;  and  he 
stopped  to  ask  himself  where  the  real  values  lay  and  what  one  might  do 
within  a  way  of  life  that  was  freed  from  elaborate  houses  and  prospering 
factories.  That  he  stopped,  sat  down  on  the  shore  of  Walden,  and  asked 
himself,  "What  is  the  economy  not  of  scarcity  but  of  efficiency?"  is  the  real 
significance  of  his  experiment  in  living  and  of  the  half  of  his  book  that  de- 
votes itself  to  economic  theory. 

It  would  be  unfair  and  untrue  to  suggest  that  the  men  who  opened  up 
the  west  were  failures  who,  failing  first  in  the  place  of  their  birth,  failed 
again  and  again  as  they  drifted  across  the  country,  and  wound  up  in  Cali- 
fornia gambling  on  the  chance  that  gold  would  pull  them  back  to  respecta- 
bility. The  very  opposite  is  true  more  often,  for  these  emigrants  had  not  so 
much  failed  at  home  as  been  crowded  out  by  growing  population  and  pre- 
empted manufacturing.  They  had  not  failed;  the  East  had  failed  them. 
And  more  often  than  not  they  prospered  well  enough  in  their  new  environ- 
ment where  they  established  farms  or  businesses  that  prosper  still.  Most 
of  the  people  who  went  west  didn't  find  themselves  pushed  to  California;  it 
is  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  these  settlers  of  the  Middle  West  who 
went  to  California,  where  they  live  in  retirement  on  some  income  out  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  gold  rush  offers  a  splendid  example  of  the  impelling  de- 
sire for  property;  but  it  is  exceptional.  Nor  must  we  think  that,  because 
the  type  of  pioneer  we  are  assuming  did  not  have  Thoreau's  ideal  of  an 
Americanism  that  minimized  ownership  of  things  in  favor  of  human  quality, 
the  pioneer  had  no  standards  of  quality  at  all.  He,  as  Thoreau  said  of  him- 
self, listened  to  a  different  drum.  He  had  a  pretty  good  doctrine  of  work, 
he  had  a  satisfying  religion — which  is  enough  religion,  he  had  a  particularly 
good  idea  of  education  all  the  way  from  the  setting  aside  of  school  lands  in 
every  township  and  section  to  the  establishing  of  the  great  state  universities 
of  the  West  to  be  the  envy  of  older  places.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said  for  the  settler  than  against  him.  The  artist  can  tell  us  a  good  deal  just 
here.  Grant  Wood's  picture  "American  Gothic"  is  as  well  known  as  any. 
The  background  is  bleak  enough,  but  there  is  a  reaching  toward  beauty  in 
the  pointed  window  high  up  in  the  farmhouse  gable  and  in  the  scrawny 
potted  plants  fighting  against  the  parching  summer  wind  on  the  farmhouse 
porch.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  "Proud  Farmer,"  there  is 
character  enough  in  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  to  save  a  countryside. 

And  yet  it  still  is  true  that  the  expansion  westward,  had  prosperity  as 
its  goal.    Not  one  of  these  settlers  asked  himself  how  little  he  could  get  and 
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still  have  an  abundant  life,  how  few  hours  he  could  work  in  order  to  have 
more  hours  for  thinking.  The  frontier  could  have  released  men  from  the  old 
standards  of  prosperity  or  from  the  standards  of  industry.  Thoreau  saw 
that  this  could  happen  just  at  this  juncture  and  suggested  that  if  it  did  not 
happen  then,  it  would  be  infinitely  harder  to  adjust  our  sights  later.  But 
the  pioneer  and  settler  not  only  did  not  see  that  this  might  happen ;  they  did 
not  want  it  to  happen.  What  they  did  want  and  what  they  brought  about 
had  its  positive  values  also,  but  they  are  not  the  values  which  Thoreau  tried 
out  at  Walden.  They  thought  America  was  the  place  where  each  man  could 
achieve  a  standard  of  living  so  much  higher  than  that  in  Europe  that  he 
could  have  an  abundance  of  possessions,  and  where  he  must  have  that  abun- 
dance in  order  to  prove  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbors  that  he  was  as  good 
a  man  as  the  next  fellow.  Thoreau  knew,  and  says  in  the  "Baker  Farm" 
chapter  of  Walden,  that  America  was  the  place  where  one's  standard  of  life 
as  well  as  standard  of  living  could  be  so  high  that  he  need  not  outdo  the 
European  in  abundance  of  possessions,  but  could  prove  himself  as  good  as 
his  neighbor  by  being  himself.  It  seemed  to  Thoreau  an  Old  World  standard 
merely  to  outdo  the  European  in  property.  America  in  the  1840's  was  such 
a  land  of  abundance  that  acquisition  of  possessions  was  too  easy  and  too 
low  an  aim;  we  might  go  beyond  that  and  begin  to  measure  the  richness  of 
our  living. 

Similarly,  the  short  emigration  to  Walden  woods  reproduced  in  minia- 
ture the  life  in  a  wilderness.  Thoreau  felt  this.  When  he  wrote  his  record 
of  the  two  years  at  the  pond,  he  was  very  careful  to  indicate  that  after  drop- 
ping over  the  hill  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  village  of  Concord.  From  his 
doorstep  he  could  see  only  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake.  That  slope,  save 
for  the  intrusion  of  a  short  stretch  of  railway  track,  mounted  in  his  imagina- 
tion toward  the  woods  and  prairies  of  the  west.  He  is  very  careful  to  say 
this  and  never  to  say  what  was  equally  true,  that  the  hills  above  the  east 
end  of  Walden  led  as  truly  to  the  east  and  at  last  to  the  three  hills  of  Boston. 
One  cannot  read  Thoreau's  account  of  his  life  at  the  pond  without  being  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  notion  that  this  was  a  little  microcosm  of  wilder- 
ness.    He  loved  the  wild. 

How  he  loved  it.  When  he  went  to  Maine,  first  in  1838  and  often  there- 
after, an  excitement  and  exaltation  shows  through  his  writing  as  though  he 
had  got  hold  of  one  truth  at  last  and  could  not  contain  himself.  Cape  Cod 
was  another  of  his  favorite  resorts  for  a  similar  reason — the  sea  could  not 
be  tamed,  it  would  speak  for  wildness  even  longer  than  the  woods  of  Maine 
might.  Thoreau  too,  as  he  said  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  lecture  and  essay 
"Walking"  wanted  to  speak  for  wildness  per  se,  thinking  that  plenty  of 
others  would  say  enough  about  culture,  thinking  even  that  too  much  had 
already  been  said  about  culture. 

Now,  what  he  wanted  from  wildness  was  to  find  out  its  place  in  a  man's 
life.  It  seemed  clear  to  him  that  this  was  an  instinct,  a  natural  side  of 
character  that  deserved  a  place  in  one's  thought  also.     He  felt  within  him 
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the  instinct  of  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman.  It  was  but  an  instinct,  and  he 
came  more  and  more  to  feel  that  higher  instincts  might  better  prevail.  But, 
meanwhile,  here  was  a  side  of  man's  life  that,  being  natural,  must  not  be 
left  out  of  account.  Rather,  it  must  be  taken  into  account.  Just  what  are 
the  values  of  wildness?  This  is  a  question  not  unlike  the  one  which  ro- 
mantic authors  had  been  asking  for  a  long  time,  "What  are  the  values  of 
nature?"  But  it  is  not  quite  the  same  question.  One  cannot  conclude  about 
wildness  what  romanticists  concluded  about  nature,  that  its  values  were 
beauty,  goodness,  and  all  gentle  things.  Nature  can  be  interpreted  that  way, 
though  that  is  a  partial  interpretation.  Thoreau  did  not  so  interpret  it. 
Often  he  found  a  meeting  of  minds  when  he  met  nature;  but  the  mind  was 
often  cunning  and  cruel,  it  was  primitive,  and  it  was  not  a  proof  of  romantic 
primitivism.  For  all  nature  he  held  this  scientific  attitude.  The  lake  before 
his  door  reacted  to  the  seasons  and  was  to  be  observed  in  a  way  not  unlike 
the  woodchuck  in  its  season  or  the  ants  battling  to  the  death  on  his  woodpile. 
There  were  good  and  bad  traits  in  nature,  and  Thoreau  was  not  the  man  to 
sentimentalize  them. 

However,  wildness  is  another  thing.  It  does  not  exist  without  nature,  of 
course,  but  it  is  an  entity  of  a  kind,  a  spirit  in  things,  an  environment.  It 
is  the  quality  of  nature  that  most  intrigued  Thoreau.  Civilization  was  an 
environment.  It  built  towns  and  railways,  it  flowered  in  conversation  and 
friendships  and  bore  fruit  in  colleges  and  books.  A  person  could  not  realize 
himself  unless  he  accepted  this  environment  of  culture  around  him  and  fed 
his  soul  on  that  good  food.  But  a  diet  of  that  good  food  alone  would  kill  a 
person  in  the  long  run.  Wildness  was  equally  natural,  it  too  was  an  environ- 
ment, and  Thoreau  especially  felt  the  need  of  that  element  in  his  life.  And 
because  he  felt  it  as  an  elemental  need,  and  bcause  he  had  gone  to  Walden  to 
examine  the  elemental  needs,  he  looked  pretty  shrewdly  into  this  matter  of 
wildness. 

Again,  no  one  on  any  frontier  in  America  had  done  this,  and  no  one  else 
was  doing  it  in  1845  so  far  as  we  know.  Our  literature  goes  far  back  to  those 
early  seventeenth  century  books  that  record  the  frontier  when  it  was  the 
mark  of  high  tide  along  the  Atlantic.  John  Smith  wrote  a  book  about  our 
frontier,  William  Bradford  wrote  another,  Irving  wrote  about  it,  and  Simms 
and  Cooper  laid  their  novels  there.  It  moved  westward  and  ultimately  the 
wilderness  found  a  spokesman,  though  as  it  moved  across  the  Middle  West 
in  the  1840's  and  thereabouts  it  found  no  spokesman  at  the  time.  Three 
thousand  miles  of  wilderness  spanned  in  three  centuries  encompasses  the 
history  of  the  United  States.     We  conquered  the  wilderness. 

Consider  a  moment.  When  we  conquered  the  wilderness,  we  conquered 
the  wildness  too.  For  three  hundred  years  we  expanded  by  conquering  the 
wilderness,  never  by  enjoying  its  wildness.  Here  was  a  challenging  enemy 
for  us.  We  met  it  and  beat  it  down.  Really  we  hated  it.  We  hated  all  the 
"varmints"  that  inhabited  it,  and  we  killed  them  because  we  associated  them 
with  the  wilderness,  taking  pot  shots  at  bison  and  Indians  and  lesser  deer 
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until  we  all  but  exterminated  them — and  did  exterminate  some  races.  We 
hated  the  woods  because  it  was  inimical  to  our  crops  and  our  travel.  So  we 
fairly  mowed  down  trees  and  established  such  a  hatred  that  even  yet  when 
a  farmer  opens  up  a  new  farm  he  cuts  away  all  the  trees  before  establishing 
his  dooryard.  The  wilderness,  whether  of  forest  or  swamp  or  prairie  grass 
whose  sod  was  so  deep  that  it  took  twelve  oxen  to  pull  a  plow  through  it 
and  so  matted  that  blocks  of  it  could  be  cut  for  building  houses,  was  a  phys- 
ical handicap  to  us.  Sheer  distance  was  a  physical  handicap,  and  we  still 
delight  over  the  news  that  a  new  device  has  shortened  the  time  it  takes  to 
span  the  continent,  though  we  are  not  sure  what  is  done  that  might  not 
have  been  accomplished  by  slower  means. 

Hating  the  wilderness  with  some  reason,  we  came  to  hate  the  wildness 
also.  This  is  understandable,  but  like  a  lot  of  the  by-products  of  our  hates 
it  is  not  admirable.  We  learned  better  only  after  we  had  pretty  well  con- 
quered the  wilderness.  When  all  but  a  few  remnants  of  the  wilderness  had 
slipped  away  from  us,  then  we  began  to  have  books  praising  the  ancient 
wildness.  We  began  to  see  that  wildness  could  make  a  contribution  to  us  and 
began  to  set  apart  parks  to  preserve  a  scrap  of  wilderness  here  and  there. 
We  even  regretted  cutting  up  the  prairie  sod  when  we  found  that  we  had 
made  a  dust  bowl  and  that  Dead  Sea  apples  are  served  in  such  bowls.  But 
while  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness  was  going  on,  all  America  hated  wild- 
ness also.  I  have  net  found  in  frontier  records  (it  is  a  bit  hard  to  call  the 
writings  literature)  any  appreciation  of  either  wilderness  or  wildness.  There 
is  record  of  the  exhilaration  which  came  from  meeting  a  challenge,  record 
of  the  zest  of  conquest,  record  of  the  satisfaction  in  the  fortunes  that  some- 
times resulted  from  exploiting  the  natural  resources;  but  no  appreciation. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  did  not  enjoy  the  wilderness.  We  did,  and  to  a  great 
degree.  We  were  a  lusty  nation.  If  we  could  not  conquer  fast  enough,  we 
resorted  to  myth  making  and  brought  forth  a  Paul  Bunyan  who  could  cut 
a  wider  swath.  Paul  Bunyan  is  the  St.  Paul  of  the  frontier,  and  he  stands 
for  the  gospel  of  conquest  of  the  wilderness  by  main  strength.  And  as  far 
as  I  know,  Paul  Bunyan  never  stopped  his  blue  ox  and  desisted  for  a  few 
minutes  from  the  job  of  pulling  prairie  roads  straight  to  admire  the  wild. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  activity  and  conquest,  indeed  at  one  of  the  moments 
when  expansion  and  manifest  destiny  were  uppermost,  in  the  very  month 
when  Texas  was  annexed  and  American  minds  turned  even  more  eagerly 
westward,  Thoreau  stopped,  took  two  years  of  his  life  before  he  should  be- 
come thirty  years  of  age,  hunted  up  some  wilderness  in  which  he  could  live 
for  a  season,  and  began  to  estimate  the  values  of  wildness.  This  is  not  as 
easy  to  appraise  as  is  the  economy  of  possessions  which  he  looked  into  at 
the  same  time.  One  can  measure  and  count  one's  possessions  and  estimate 
one's  needs  and  know  one's  satisfactions  exactly  enough  to  say  that  he  will 
reduce  his  wants  to  just  this  point,  that  he  will  provide  for  his  needs  with 
just  this  much  work,  that  he  will  neither  cut  under  the  best  human  living 
nor  miss  the  best  because  he  has  not  cut  down  to  it.     But  just  how  much 
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wildness  does  one  need  in  a  year?  And  how  can  one  earn  that?  These  are 
harder  questions.  Thoreau  himself  arrived  at  only  partial  answers.  But  he 
did  conclude  that  the  wild  had  a  value  for  civilized  man,  that  it  was  an  aid 
to  contemplation  and  so  to  inspiration.  We  misunderstand  Thoreau  if  we 
think  he  tried  in  the  feeble  way  of  going  to  Walden  to  live  like  primitive 
man — one  can't  do  that  and  walk  the  short  mile  to  the  village  nearly  every 
day.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  one  can  do  that  at  all.  We  miss  the  meaning 
of  his  going  to  the  pond  if  we  think  it  was  an  economic  experiment  only, 
though  people  have  seen  only  that  in  the  account.  The  degree  to  which 
we  depend  on  the  contribution  of  wild  nature  may  vary,  but  Thoreau 
was  sure  that  wild  nature  had  positive  values  and  that  these  posi- 
tive values  should  be  searched  out  and  made  known  especially  in  America 
where  all  the  negative  qualities  of  wilderness  had  been  recognized  and  where 
no  one  had  considered  the  need  of  the  soul  for  the  solace  of  nature  untamed 
by  man  and  ready  to  receive  man  on  nature's  own  terms. 

Thoreau  saw  this  in  1845.  Ten  years  later,  Whitman  in  the  first  edition 
of  Leaves  of  Grass  saw  it  again.  And  after  that  one  American  nature  writer 
after  another  (for  there  have  been  shoals  of  followers  of  Thoreau)  saw  it. 
But  it  is  something  to  have  seen  it  first,  even  if  one  is  unable  to  prescribe 
the  exact  amount  of  the  wild  which  will  satisfy  every  man. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  that  there  were  other,  and  perhaps  more  per- 
sonal, reasons  why  Thoreau  went  to  live  at  Walden  Pond  just  when  he  did. 
For  one  thing,  he  had  suffered  the  great  bereavement  of  his  life  three  years 
before  in  the  death  of  his  brother  John.  It  has  been  said  that  one  can  suffer 
but  one  great  bereavement  in  one's  time;  and  for  Henry  Thoreau  the  death 
of  his  beloved  brother  had  been  the  great  bereavement.  Nowhere  in  our 
literary  history  is  there  record  of  another  such  strong  love  between  brothers. 
John  had  died  suddenly  of  lockjaw,  and  for  a  month  thereafter  Henry's 
jaws  were  locked  and  he  himself  suffered  the  pains  of  lockjaw.  Such  sym- 
pathetic cases  are  not  unknown,  but  they  are  rare  in  medical  history.  His 
mind,  we  might  say,  locked  also,  and  three  years  later  he  had  not  thought 
his  way  through.  Now  he  would  take  time  to  do  that.  And  while  he  was 
doing  that,  he  would  do  something  worthy  of  the  memory  of  John.  He  did. 
He  wrote  the  book  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  which  is 
so  subtle  and  so  delicate  a  tribute  that  most  readers  of  the  book  miss  its 
import  and  do  not  see  that  by  a  kind  of  sublimation  Henry  Thoreau  is  laying 
his  grief  bare  that  he  may  cure  it.  The  death  of  John,  moreover,  had  inter- 
rupted Henry's  plans,  for  the  two  had  planned  careers  together.  Now  he 
must  find  a  new  career,  perhaps  authorship.  This  book  about  the  rivers 
would  test  his  authorship.  These  intensely  personal  considerations  entered 
into  the  sojourn  at  Walden.  But  any  retirement  would  have  served  these 
considerations.  For  the  economic  experiment  and  the  testing  of  wildness,  only 
an  approximation  of  the  frontier  would  serve. 

When  all  these  things  had  been  settled  in  his  mind  and  when  his  first 
book  had  been  written  (it  was  not  published  for  two  years  and  then  at  the 
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expense  of  its  author)  he  left  the  woods  of  Walden  before  the  winter  of  1847. 
He  said  he  had  accomplished  what  he  had  laid  out  for  himself.  He  said 
also  that  he  was  afraid  that  this  different  way  of  life  might  become  a  habit 
and  that  he  thought  best  to  leave  before  it  got  into  that  rut.  In  other  words, 
he  feared,  as  many  have  feared  before  and  since,  that  an  aging  heterodoxy 
might  become  a  new  orthodoxy  and  force  him  into  its  hardening  mold,  no 
less  unyielding  than  the  one  before.  The  poet  Holmes  saw  that,  nor  was 
he  by  any  means  the  first  to  see  it,  in  his  poem  about  the  chambered  nautilus 
which  felt  each  year  its  shell  hardening  about  him  and  moved  on  to  build 
an  "annual  cell"  more  ample.  One  good  custom,  if  it  becomes  merely  cus- 
tomary, can  corrupt  the  world. 

We  know  so  much  about  Thoreau's  motives  in  going  to  Walden  Pond  in 
1845  and  about  his  thoughts  and  speculations  there  because  we  have  the 
book  Walden,  whose  centenary  will  not  come  for  nine  years.  This  is  not  the 
book  written  while  he  was  at  the  pond — the  Week  was  that  book,  and  one 
can  read  the  Week  without  guessing  that  its  author  was  living  a  hermit  life 
or  looking  for  the  best  human  economy.  The  book  Walden  had  much  of  its 
data  written  while  Thoreau  was  living  the  life  it  records ;  but  the  book  itself 
came  later.  It  is  one  of  the  most  disarmingly  simple  books  in  our  literature. 
Condensing  his  two  years  experience  into  one  year  for  the  sake  of  unity,( 
somewhat  as  he  had  reduced  the  long  boat  trip  of  the  two  brothers  into  one 
week,  he  seems  to  be  explaining  to  his  neighbors  what  he  did  during  his  little 
expedition  to  the  edge  of  town.  His  own  economies  seem  petty  and  niggling 
until  they  are  seen  in  contrast  to  the  ambitious  materialism  of  expanding 
America.  Everything  he  does,  from  the  raising  of  beans  that  do  not  suffice 
to  feed  him  to  the  borrowing  of  the  axe,  seems  to  be  playing  at  pioneering 
while  thousands  were  working  at  it.  But  it  does  not  seem  so  once  one  real- 
izes that  his  was  an  experiment  conducted  like  all  experiments  on  a  small 
scale.  He  was  not  practicing  these  economies  because  he  had  to  and  with 
an  aim  to  live  an  uneconomical  life  as  soon  as  possible.  He  practiced  them 
because  he  wanted  to  find  out  what  values  they  had  in  human  life.  He  was 
not  living  this  hermit  life  because  he  was  a  thousand  miles  from  Boston  but 
because,  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  he  wanted  to  find  out  the  values  of 
hermitry  and  wild  nature.  The  book  made  this  clear.  His  narrative  skill 
in  parts  of  the  book  is  so  great  that,  though  we  are  uncertain  whether  he 
ever  stayed  at  Walden  three  weeks  at  a  stretch,  he  casts  over  his  hermiting 
a  spell  of  isolation  and  adventure  equal  to  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his 
island.  We  come  also,  through  the  nature  chapters  of  the  book  to  share 
the  spell  of  moonlight,  of  deep  snow,  or  the  booming  of  pond  ice  in  spring. 
We  not  only  see  these  things  vividly,  we  feel  them  deeply.  The  book  like 
the  life  at  Walden  has  a  fine  disregard  for  prudence.  Economizing  was 
never  so  uneconomically  recommended,  for  there  are  a  thousand  objections 
to  his  theory  that  he  does  not  resolve.  Yet  the  underlying  idea  that  we  are 
fools  for  loading  our  lives  with  excess  baggage  is  not  open  to  objection;  we 
are  all  borne  down  by  the  minutiae  of  life  and  know  it.    The  book  is  a  great 
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piece  of  extravagance  based  on  some  great  truths;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  one  man  (perhaps  the  only  one  in  America)  got  under  the  speciousness 
of  things  and  pushed  basic  principles  to  their  logical  conclusions. 

Seen  that  way,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Walden  has  grown  in  fame  in 
almost  exact  proportion  with  the  growth  of  complexity  and  mechanization  in 
life.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  Europe  and  Asia  read  it  early  and  seriously 
and  that  in  America  it  has  had  since  1918  more  editions  and  reprints  several 
times  over  than  any  other  book  produced  here  before  the  Civil  War. 

Thoreau's  two  years  at  Walden  Pond  would  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  a 
feeble  protest  against  the  way  America  in  two  hundred  years  of  history  had 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  her  unique  chance  to  carry  on  western  culture 
untrammeled  with  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  Europe,  and  a  feeble  pro- 
test also  against  not  using  the  values  of  wilderness.  It  would  even  seem 
that  Thoreau  had  weakened  his  case  by  intruding  into  it  so  many  personal 
concerns,  his  authorship,  his  problem  of  occupation,  his  private  grief.  But 
one  must  be  very  wary  about  discounting  the  force  of  individual  protest. 
There  are  some  imponderables  involved  that  defy  calculation.  The  New 
England  conscience  would  understand  this,  and  the  transcendentalists  of 
Thoreau's  day  had  put  it  into  their  philosophy,  that  a  man  who  takes  a  stand 
on  principle,  inasmuch  as  he  has  got  hold  of  truth  has  the  power  of  truth  on 
his  side.  And  the  results  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  his  vote  as  a  unit  of 
society,  not  because  he  has  drawn  strength  to  his  side,  but  because  he  has 
sided  with  strength.  If  also  the  protester  happens  to  dramatize  his  protest 
in  one  of  the  nerve  centers  of  the  nation  (and  Concord  was  such  a  center), 
then  he  has  called  the  truth  to  the  attention  of  some  influential  people. 
Thoreau  had  rare  ability  at  dramatizing  his  protests.  Recall  his  going  to 
jail  on  principle  rather  than  pay  a  trivial  poll-tax.  That  seems  now  to  have 
been  one  of  the  major  strokes  against  one  evil,  yet  it  was  no  more  than  one 
night  in  jail  for  an  obscure  and  cantankerous  Henry  Thoreau.  We  have 
heard  its  echoes  in  every  act  of  passive  resistance  ever  since.  Thoreau  had 
discovered,  or  perhaps  re-discovered,  that  to  take  one's  stand  and  merely 
stand  forced  the  opposition  to  take  all  the  action,  prived  how  worried  and 
vulnerable  the  opposition  was,  made  the  opponent  the  aggressor,  and  in 
every  way  was  more  effective  in  pointing  out  the  issues  involved  than  direct 
action  ever  could  be.     Thus  an  individual  can  be  a  great  force. 

If,  having  seen  the  hollowness  of  heedless  materialism  and  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  yielding  to  the  growing  complexity  of  life  in  a  time  of  grow- 
ing mechanization,  and  having  demonstrated  through  an  experiment  that 
there  is  some  other  way,  the  protester  records  his  actions  and  reactions  in  a 
book,  he  multiplies  the  force  of  his  objection.  And  if  the  book  turns  out  to 
be  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  age,  the  multiplication  is  considerable. ' 
Walden  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  great  books.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  lists  issued  of  the  one  hundred  great  books  that  an  intelligent  person 
should  know.  The  criteria  of  selection  have  differed,  but  I  have  not  seen  one 
of  the  lists  that  omitted  Walden.     In  any  list  of  the  great  books  produced 
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in  America,  Walden  will  be  found  in  the  top  dozen.  Such  a  book  has  influ- 
ence. It  may  have  had  influence  on  the  disheartened  generation  of  young 
men  whom  Emerson  found  "hindered  from  action  by  the  disgust  which  the 
principles  on  which  business  is  managed  inspire,  and  [turning]  drudges,  or 
[dying]  of  disgust,  some  of  them  suicides."  Thoreau  did  not  turn  drudge; 
he  wrote  Walden.  And  a  great  many  of  the  disgusted  young  men  read 
it  and  took  hope,  for  Walden,  I  repeat,  is  not  a  despondent  book.  It  bragged 
as  lustily  in  1854  as  Whitman  bragged  in  Leaves  of  Grass  in  1855,  and  the 
earlier  book  bragged  to  more  purpose.  Walden  has  never  been  out  of  print 
since  its  first  publication.  We  have  had  some  "brown  decades"  since  then, 
some  years  when  we  seemed  to  have  sold  out  to  things  and  "getting  on" 
more  than  in  the  forties  even.  But  there  stood  a  book.  An  American  had 
once  reached  the  idealism  that  Walden  represented,  and  after  that  material- 
ism could  not  go  unquestioned.  After  Walden  thoughtful  people  have  not 
been  as  comfortable  in  the  midst  of  great  possessions.  A  book  can  be  a  goad 
when  it  is  not  a  goal,  for  though  the  goal  be  too  high  to  grasp,  the  falling 
short  of  the  goal  is  forever  unsatisfying.  A  sublime  example  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  We  still  cannot  be 
perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect;  but  we  cannot  be  happy  in  our  imperfection 
any  more.  Long  after  and  afar  off,  Walden  has  had  a  similar  effect.  It  is 
no  accident,  I  feel  sure,  that  since  1918,  all  during  the  years  between  the 
wars,  Walden  has  gained  readers  by  thousands.  There  is  a  direct  relation- 
ship and  a  direct  proportion  between  the  submerging  of  the  individual  in 
the  mechanics  of  life,  the  growing  complexity  of  society,  the  frustrations  of 
people  by  mass  prejudice  and  custom  and  the  emerging  of  Thoreau's  book 
into  the  American  consciousness.  Walden  is  an  extravagant  book,  an  un- 
compromising statement  of  the  case,  a  goal.  But  it  is  a  goad  toward  more 
questioning  of  the  values  that  pass  current  these  days. 

There  is  too  little  questioning  even  yet.  A  teacher  in  a  state  university 
must  be  depressed  as  he  meets  graduates  out  seven  years — Thoreau  was 
seven  years  out  of  college  when  he  went  to  Walden  Pond.  Our  graduates  of 
seven  years  are  likely  to  be  complacent  conformists.  I  have  found  them 
happy  in  meaningless  jobs.  They  have  usually  made  more  money  than  it  is 
likely  they  would  have  made  had  they  not  gone  to  college.  They  are  sur- 
rounded with  an  abundance  of  things,  not  always  in  good  taste.  They  are 
caught  sometimes  in  a  treadmill  existence  because  of  their  own  standard 
or  their  neighborhood's  standard  of  possessions — the  installment  man  is  a 
hard  taskmaster.  There  is  not  a  distinctive  thing  about  them,  they  all  look 
alike,  dress  alike,  and  one  cannot  even  remember  their  names.  They  are 
happy  enough,  for  they  have  no  doubt  that  what  everyone  does  is  the  thing 
that  everyone  ought  to  do.  The  teacher  would  like  even  at  this  late  date  to 
start  a  thought  or  two  in  their  balding  heads.  But  these  seven  years  haven't 
wrought  a  miracle ;  these  fellows  didn't  think  in  class ;  they  can't  start  now. 
One  might  suggest  that  these  alumni  read  Walden.  But  they  did  not  read  a 
book  through  while  they  were  in  college,  and  they  will  hardly  do  it  now. 
Nor  had  they  better  start  with  Walden.     One  suggests  nothing.     One  thinks 
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about  other  of  their  classmates  who  got  the  same  label  of  being  educated 
seven  years  ago  but  who  were  more  properly  labelled  and  who,  being  better 
educated,  had  only  begun  to  learn  and  have  been  learning  ever  since.  And 
then  one  remembers  that  tens  of  thousands  a  century  ago  went  west  and 
prospered.  They  worked  hard  and  they  accumulated  possessions  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  They  were  not  failures  by  any  means.  They  achieved 
success  in  a  very  popular  enterprise.  And  for  all  these  thousands  there  was 
but  one  Henry  Thoreau  going  but  a  mile  to  a  little  remnant  of  wilderness  in 
order  to  test  the  values  of  self-sufficiency  and  of  wilderness.  And  looking 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  century,  one  concludes  that  it  took  all  the  tens 
of  thousands  to  make  this  a  rich  nation  and  to  conquer  a  vast  wilderness, 
while  it  took  but  one  Thoreau  to  find  the  value  of  both  riches  and  wildness. 
Not  every  college  graduate  seven  years  out  of  college  should  go  to  a  Walden 
Pond  to  examine  life  and  living  for  two  years ;  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  each  hundred  years  one  of  them  would  do  it. 
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READING   LIST 

The  following  books  are  suggested  toward  a  further  understanding  of 
Thoreau  and  his  times: 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.     Walden. 

The  "Riverside  Literature  Series"  edition  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston)  is  a  good  inexpensive  edition  with  a  good  index  and  help- 
ful notes  by  Francis  H.  Allen.  The  Everyman's  Library  edition  is  a 
good  text. 

Walden  and  Other  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.     "The  Modern  Li- 
brary," (New  York,  The  Modern  Library). 

This  conveniently  small  book  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Brooks 
Atkinson  contains  all  of  Walden,  nearly  150  pages  from  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  and  300  pages  from  Thoreau's  other 
books.     Inexpensive. 

The  Works  of  Thoreau.     (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1937.) 

An  inclusive  anthology  containing,  according  to  the  publishers,  "the 
important  material  in  the  finished  books,  together  with  the  best  of  the 
famous  Journals."     A  good  selection.     Illustrated. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Representative  Selections,  etc.     "American  Writers 
Series."     (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1934.) 

A  scholarly  edition  of  selections  from  Thoreau,  with  good  introduc- 
tion, bibliography,  and  notes. 

The  Heart  of  Thoreau's  Journals  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1937). 

Selections  of  the  best  entries  in  Thoreau's  Journal  from  1837  to  1861. 
Thoreau's  Journal  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  literature,  and  Odell  Shepard 
has  put  the  best  of  it  into  one  volume. 

Canby,  Henry  Seidel,  Thoreau.     (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1939.) 

The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  biography  of  Thoreau,  well  writ- 
ten and  giving  a  good  idea  of  Concord  life  as  well  as  the  life  of  Thoreau 
and  the  Thoreau  family. 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck,  The  Flowering  of  New  England,  1815-1865.     (New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  1936.) 

A  volume  which  recreates  the  life  of  New  England  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  Thoreau. 

Mumford,  Lewis,  The  Golden  Day.     (New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright,  1926.) 
A  beautifully  written,  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  background  and 
flourishing  of  American  Culture  before  the  Civil  War.    One  chapter  con- 
siders the  pioneer  in  relation  to  that  culture. 
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RENAISSANCE  IDEAL:  A  LECTURE  ON  SHAKESPEARE 

By  Hardin  Craig 

In  looking  over  the  Stockton  Axson  Memorial  Lectures  on  Shakespeare 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Rice  Institute  in  December,  1943,  I  discovered  that 
I  had  worked  out  a  principle  of  very  immediate  importance  to  us  in  our  cur- 
rent lives.  The  principle  or  principles  applied,  I  thought,  both  to  the  par- 
ticular issues  which  now  confront  us  as  individuals  and  to  those  which 
confront  us  as  citizens  of  a  great  nation  now  about  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  embark  on  new  international  enterprises.  I  accordingly  excerpted 
parts  and  fitted  them  together  with  some  rewriting  into  a  new  lecture  called 
"Renaissance  Ideal:  A  Lecture  on  Shakespeare,"  which  I  am  going  to  de- 
liver to  you  at  this  time. 

Bishop  Butler  says  that  probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life.  He  knew 
that  in  human  life  there  is  almost  nothing  rarer  than  certainty.  The  farthest 
extension  of  probability  is  called  proof,  but  proof  is  possible  only  in  one  area 
of  human  thought,  the  area  of  mathematics  and  experimental  science.  It 
may  of  course  be  said  that  outside  of  the  experimental  sciences  high  degrees 
of  probability  may  be  arrived  at  in  some  of  the  social  sciences  where  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  statistical  method  and  limited  forms  of  experimentation. 
Practically  the  whole  world  in  which  man  lives  has  only  probability  as  its 
guide  and  reason  as  its  agent.  Wisdom  is  the  ability  to  judge  soundly  and 
deal  sagaciously  with  knowledge  as  it  relates  to  human  life  and  conduct. 
Solomon  says  that  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies.  It  is  pretty  obvious 
that  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  life  the  field  must  not  be  limited 
and  the  thinking  mind  must  not  be  narrowed.  Nothing  less  than  the  broad 
and  frank  consideration  of  the  whole  field  of  our  lives  will  yield  what  we 
call  wisdom.  The  system  of  record  enables  us  to  use,  not  only  the  wisdom  of 
our  own  world,  but  the  wisdom  of  ages.  And  out  of  this  arises  an  occasion 
for  our  continued  and  continual  study  of  Shakespeare,  for  Shakespeare, 
more  than  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  whose  works  have  been  preserved, 
has  presented  us  a  normal,  inclusive,  interpreted  picture  of  man  on  earth. 
The  whole  of  human  life  is  not  in  Shakespeare,  but  what  is  there  seems  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  thing  itself.  Another  and  more  formal  way  of 
saying  what  I  have  said,  although  at  first  it  may  not  seem  so,  is  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  established  a  type  form  of  Elizabethan  drama.  His  earlier 
contemporaries,  such  as  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Heywood,  were  also  untram- 
meled  in  their  consideration  of  human  life,  but  they  lacked  Shakespeare's 
penetrating  insight,  his  breadth  and  his  artistic  power,  so  that  it  was  left 
for  Shakespeare  to  develop  drama  into  an  inclusive  and  revealing  picture 
of  human  life  as  we  believe  it  actually  is.  In  other  words,  Shakespeare 
was  the  Bacon  of  literature.  He  was  as  great  a  discoverer  and  analyst  in 
the  field  of  human  life  and  its  relations  as  Bacon  was  in  the  field  of  natural 
sciences. 

One  of  the  typical  worlds  which  man  habitually  constructs  for  himself 
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might  be  described  as  too  good  and  another  as  too  bad;  the  one  superficial, 
the  other  submerged  in  a  deep  dark  sea  of  sordid  detail.  But  there  is  an- 
other which  we  like  to  think,  with  perhaps  a  proper  warrant,  is  the  normal 
ordinary  world  of  both  writers  and  readers,  according  to  which  a  place  is 
found  for  the  variety  and  complexity  of  life  on  earth.  This  we  might  de- 
scribe as  the  taking  of  life  as  it  comes  or  as  the  acceptance  of  the  ordinary. 
Of  course  there  is  much  of  the  extraordinary  within  the  ordinary  and  this 
must  be  accepted  too.  I  recall  that  as  a  student  I  heard  Woodrow  Wilson 
explain  and  defend  a  definition  of  genius  as  the  possession  of  ordinary  powers 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  So  that  the  ordinary  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  the  uninteresting,  although  I  am  aware  that  both  by  old  and  young  it  is 
habitually  so  regarded.  It  might  be  put  this  way  in  the  form  of  a  question : 
are  you  willing  to  accept  yourself  as  your  portion,  your  family  as  a  human 
family,  your  community  as  a  civilized  community,  your  church  as  a  true 
church,  and  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  yourself,  your  family,  your 
community,  and  your  church,  neither  idolizing  nor  condemning  your  environ- 
ment, for  these  things  make  up  a  large  part  of  your  environment?  If  this 
is  your  attitude,  you  will  have  the  attitude  of  Shakespeare. 

The  world  that  Shakespeare  beheld  was  a  world  of  very  broad  and  liberal 
features,  widely  varied  in  aspect  and  content,  and  this  world  his  transcendent 
genius  proceeded  to  depict.  Shakespeare's  world  was  like  a  gigantic  family, 
made  up  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  It  had  clearly  marked  ranks 
and  classes  but  no  idea  that  any  human  creature  was  not  a  child  of  God. 
There  were,  however,  few  preconceptions  as  to  the  character  of  man.  Virtue 
was  following  nature,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  God,  and  vice 
was  departing  from  it.  Vice  was  a  violation  of  our  nature.  Passions  had 
their  power,  but  they  had  no  principle  in  them  possessing  authority.  The 
authority  rested  in  reason  and  in  its  agent,  conscience.  Had  conscience 
strength  as  it  had  right,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world.  On  these 
bases  then  Shakespeare  presents  us  with  men  as  he  had  seen  them  and  was 
willing  for  them  to  be.  They  are  not  types,  although  they  have  general  as 
well  as  special  significance.  Their  actions  too  have  significance  rather  than 
typicality.  Human  action  in  Shakespeare  is  not  patterned.  He  does  not  say, 
"You  will  find  human  life  has  to  be  like  this;"  he  says,  "These  are  things  you 
will  see,  and  this  is  what  they  signify." 

There  is  little  or  nothing  in  Shakespeare  we  should  recognize  as  modern- 
ity— no  cynicism,  no  sophistication,  no  unwarranted  assumption  of  intellec- 
tual superiority.  He  shows  us  ordinary  men  in  different  walks  of  life  who 
have  often  had  misfortune  and  wish  to  change  it.  Because  they  are  unable 
to  change  it,  they  are  liable  to  be  punished  or  merely  obliterated  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  Shakespeare  shows  us  that  there  is  good  in  ordinary  men 
and  women  and  shows  us  what  that  good  is.  Men  are  hard  and  mean  or 
soft  and  foolish  in  one  way  or  another  or  in  many  ways,  but  Shakespeare  re- 
veals them  as  they  are.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  sadness  in  being  a  man, 
but  that  it  is  also  a  proud  thing;  and  he  makes  so  clear  what  the  pride  of  it 
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is  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  it.  Even  in  degradation,  if  a  man  is  a  man  in 
Shakespeare,  we  know  it.  Shakespeare  seems  to  plead  for  single  individuals, 
but  he  is  really  pleading  for  all  mankind.  He  repeats  endlessly  the  story  of 
fame's  little  day  and  also  the  story  of  how  even  dishonor  and  ignominy  are 
relative  and  temporary.  In  the  range  of  action  he  seems  to  say,  "And  one 
to  me  are  shame  and  fame."  Shakespeare  tells  how  in  this  long  journey  of 
life  people  get  tricked  and  trapped  and  mistake  fool's  gold  for  pure  gold, 
or  how  they  really  find  El  Dorado — usually  too  late  to  open  a  mine — but  al- 
ways the  disappointing  journey  is  a  great  journey. 

We  therefore  find  in  Shakespeare,  as  in  life,  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  about  which  conditions  Shakes- 
peare actually  believed,  as  I  think  you  and  I  do,  that  any  man  may  be  virtu- 
ous or  vicious  as  he  chooses. 

It  is  obvious  that  Shakespeare  presents  us  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  that  they  are  real  men.  There  is  also  another  thought  related 
to  this  that  I  need  to  ask  you  to  consider.  It  concerns  the  normality  of 
Shakespeare's  ethical  thought.  It  has  been  given  admirable  expression  by 
Coleridge,  in  his  Lectures  on  Shakespeare: 

Keeping  at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life.  Shakespeare  has  no  inno- 
cent adulteries,  no  interesting  incests,  no  virtuous  vice; — he  never  renders 
that  amiable  which  religion  and  reason  alike  teach  us  to  detest,  or  clothes 
impurity  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Kotze- 
bues  of  the  day.  Shakespeare's  fathers  are  roused  by  ingratitude,  his 
husbands  stung  by  unfaithfulness;  in  him,  in  short,  the  affections  are 
wounded  in  those  points  in  which  all  may,  nay,  must,  feel.  Let  the  moral- 
ity of  Shakespeare  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  writers  of  his  own,  or 
the  succeeding  age,  or,  of  those  of  the  present  day,  who  boast  their  su- 
periority in  this  respect.  No  one  can  dispute  that  the  result  of  such  a 
comparison  is  altogether  in  favour  of  Shakespeare; — even  the  letters  of 
women  of  high  rank  in  his  age  were  often  coarser  than  his  writings.  If 
he  occasionally  disgusts  a  keen  sense  of  delicacy,  he  never  injures  the 
mind;  he  neither  excites,  nor  flatters,  passion,  in  order  to  degrade  the 
subject  of  it;  he  does  not  use  the  faulty  thing  for  a  faulty  purpose,  nor 
carries  on  warfare  against  virtue,  by  causing  wickedness  to  appear  as  no 
wickedness,  through  the  medium  of  a  morbid  sympathy  with  the  unfor- 
tunate. In  Shakespeare  vice  never  walks  as  in  twilight;  nothing  is  pur- 
posely out  of  its  place; — he  inverts  not  the  order  of  nature  and  pro- 
priety,— does  not  make  every  magistrate  a  drunkard  or  glutton,  nor 
every  poor  man  meek,  humane,  and  temperate;  he  has  no  benevolent 
butchers,  nor  any  sentimental  rat-catchers. 

Shakespeare  believed,  and  normally  you  and  I  believe  at  least  in  practice, 
that  man  has  some  chance  to  shape  his  environment  and  to  adapt  himself  to 
it.  And  indeed  there  is  some  reason  for  this  belief  to  be  derived  from  what 
we  know  of  man's  life  on  earth.  May  I  use  theological  words  to  express  this 
belief?  Creation  and  redemption  are  concomitant  powers  of  God  from  the 
beginning.  Not  only  does  God  shape  and  create,  but  He  also  heals  both  in 
the  physical  and  spiritual  realm.  In  the  physical  world  we  see  everywhere 
the  process  of  natural  repair.    Wounds  heal,  the  scars  of  battle  are  removed 
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from  the  land  by  rain  and  vegetation,  the  flowers  grow  on  the  graves  of  the 
dead.  In  the  realm  of  the  spirit  we  call  this  redemptive  power  the  grace  or 
the  mercy  of  God.  Time  does  raze  out  a  rooted  sorrow  from  the  mind,  sin  is 
forgiven,  and  man  redeemed.  Over  against  creation  and  redemption  are 
inanition  and  destruction.  Within  this  area  of  combat  man  seems  to  himself 
to  be  an  agent  and,  in  some  sense,  an  original  force.  He  believes,  I  think 
wisely,  that  he  can  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Man 
is  usually  thought  of  either  as  a  pawn,  or  an  agent,  or  an  original  force,  and 
perhaps  he  is  all  of  these  things.  In  any  case,  from  this  mid-region,  be- 
tween creation  and  redemption  on  the  one  side  and  vacuous  idleness  and  de- 
struction on  the  other,  arises  man's  claim  to  be  the  possessor  of  free  will.  We 
must  conclude,  pragmatically  at  least,  that  man  can  initiate  action  or  refuse 
to  act. 

We  can  never  appreciate  the  slowness  of  God's  method.  It  seems  geo- 
logically and  even  historically  to  be  an  unending  succession  of  trial  and  error 
and  to  occupy  eons  of  time.  Time,  so  scarce  and  so  precious  to  man,  seems 
the  cheapest  thing  to  God.  This  earth  was  once  without  life,  hot,  seismical, 
elemental — a  chaos  indeed.  When  life  appeared  it  was  dull,  slow,  and  simple, 
and,  when  it  grew  to  power,  it  presented  what  looked  like  a  bad  dream  of 
malevolence.  Great  creatures,  stupid  appetites,  stalked  the  earth  and  de- 
voured other  creatures,  and  this  period  lasted  a  very  long  time.  One  of 
these  prehistoric  animals,  weaker  than  most  of  the  lords  of  the  earth,  learned 
to  walk  on  his  hind  legs  and  so  developed  hands,  and  the  hands  helped  to 
develop  a  brain.  The  brain  enabled  him  to  use  a  new  force,  intelligence,  in 
order  to  save  himself  and  get  his  way.  Intelligence  developed  into  art  and, 
strangely  enough,  into  morals.  The  tenderest  love  and  the  justest  altruism 
arose  slowly  and  ultimately  became  great  benevolent  forces  of  the  earth. 
Who  then  is  so  hardy  as  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  to  God's  plan  for  men  on 
earth?  God  will  take  his  time,  but,  in  spite  of  wars  and  wickedness,  the 
latent  forces,  the  great  forces,  may  triumph  in  the  end. 

Interest,  which  is  ultimately  self-interest,  arises  from  witnessing  a 
struggle  or  contest  with  environment  such  as  that  in  which  we  are  or  might 
be  or  must  be  engaged,  and  drama  is  the  great  representative  art  in  time  and 
space  which  best  serves  to  bring  before  us  man's  various  struggles  with  his 
environment.  If  there  is  no  struggle,  there  is  no  dramatic  interest.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  tragedy  which,  as  conceived  of  by  Aristotle,  is  quite 
definitely  directed  toward  the  purging  of  our  emotions  through  pity  and 
fear:  pity  for  human  misfortune  and  fear  that  we  too  may  be  unfortunate. 

Bunyan  walked  through  "The  Wilderness  of  this  World"  and  saw  in  his 
dream  "a  Man  clothed  in  rags,  standing  in  a  certain  place,  with  his  face 
from  his  own  house,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  burden  upon  his  back." 
That  man  "brake  out  with  a  lamentable  cry;  saying,  What  shall  I  do?"  Al- 
ways man's  life  is  set  in  the  midst  of  struggle,  and  no  figure  of  speech  about 
life  as  of  a  battle,  a  pilgrimage,  a  servant  in  the  house,  or  a  prodigal  son, 
ever  fails  to  embody  the  concept  of  struggle  and  effort. 
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In  Shakespeare  the  typical  or  normal  case  is  Hamlet.  It  is  the  failure  to 
recognize  this  fact  that  has  caused  the  play  to  be  so  widely  misunderstood 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  easiest  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  to  under- 
stand. 

That  Hamlet  during  his  career  progressed  to  a  philosophic  state  of  mind 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  life  appears  in  his  conversation  with  Horatio 
in  the  churchyard,  and  when  we  again  hear  his  general  voice,  toward  the 
end  of  the  play,  it  announces  his  triumph  over  life  and  death: 

Hor.  :  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  :  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into  France,  I  have  been  in  continual 

practice;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds.     But  thou  would'st  not  think  how 

ill  all's  here  about  my  heart:  but  it  is  no  matter. 
Hor.  :  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 
Ham. :  It  is  but  foolery;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps 

trouble  a  woman. 
Hor.:  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey  it:   I  will  forestal  their  repair 

hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit. 
Ham.:  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury:  there's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall 

of  a  sparrow.     If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 

will  be  now;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come:  the  readiness  is  all: 

since  no  man  has  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes? 

Let  be. 

(V,  ii,  219-235) 

This  state  of  mind,  we  will  agree,  is,  not  only  for  Hamlet,  but  for  all 
mankind,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  With  its  implicit  doctrine 
of  watchfulness,  faith,  and  the  will  to  act,  Hamlet  thus  became  a  great  treatise 
on  human  conduct,  a  focal  point  in  the  ethics  of  Shakespeare  and  his  age. 

The  problem  confronting  Hamlet,  and  all  men  more  or  less,  may  be  thus 
stated :  man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward ;  how  shall  man  tri- 
umph over  this  universal  threat  of  misery  or  of  inanition?  Man's  only  sal- 
vation from  misery  lies  in  the  control  of  his  mind,  since  the  frame  of  his 
being  is  within  his  own  mind.  Hamlet  suddenly  found  himself  deeply  im- 
mersed in  trouble,  and  his  tendency,  like  that  of  all  men,  was  to  lose  himself 
in  a  wilderness  of  eternal  doubt  and  wretchedness.  But  Hamlet  has  the  clue 
to  the  mystery,  and  it  is  he  who  says,  "There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad, 
but  thinking  makes  it  so."  It  follows  that  to  achieve  victory  Hamlet,  like 
all  men,  must  control  his  mind.  This  is  the  goal  of  happiness  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Misery  and  solicitude  tie  man's  hands  and  leave  him  forever  impo- 
tent. Man  must  learn  to  be  indifferent  to  consequences,  and  yet  must  also 
act,  for  action  is  his  salvation  against  inanition.  The  terms  of  life  as  the 
Renaissance  saw  it,  and  as  we  see  it,  are  a  settled  and  balanced  self-control 
plus  action.  To  achieve  these  things  is  the  problem  of  life  and  the  problem 
of  drama. 

Hamlet,  who  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  Renaissance,  as  regards  the 
necessity  of  action,  is  right.  Action  is  fundamental,  but  it  must  be  wise  ac- 
tion, neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late.    It  must, 
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moreover,  have  back  of  it  noble  purpose  or  what  used  to  be  called  the  pursuit 
of  the  service  of  God.  The  cool  calculation  of  Iago  and  the  iron  resolution 
of  Richard  Crookback  are  not  what  is  wanted  in  the  world.  The  executive 
qualities  on  which  the  Renaissance  put  so  much  stress  may  be  used  in  the 
service  of  evil.  But,  granted  the  will  to  good,  the  tantalizing  thing  about 
the  matter  is  that  little  can  be  arranged  beforehand.  We  must,  like  soldiers 
in  the  field,  meet  the  unseen,  the  unexpected,  and  the  arduous.  Bacon  re- 
peats the  myth  "that  Hercules,  when  he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus  (by 
v/hom  human  nature  is  represented),  sailed  the  length  of  the  great  ocean 
in  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher."  Hamlet  in  the  speech  I  have  just  read  is  only 
vaguely  aware  of  the  crisis  he  is  to  face  and  yet  his  mood  is  the  conquering 
mood  of  action.    He  is  ready. 

We  shall  not  attain  these  virtues  of  self-knowledge  and  brave  action, 
personal  or  national,  all  at  once.  Indeed,  we  shall  probably  proceed  to  our 
goal  through  infinite  trial  and  multitudinous  error.  But  let  us  not  despair. 
God's  days  are  eons,  and  we  must  perforce  give  God  his  time.  Let  us  not 
meantime  say  that  the  struggle  availeth  naught,  for  a  wise  and  courageous 
struggle  with  environment,  to  which  we  are  born,  is  the  essential  purpose 
of  our  lives.  Shakespeare  seems  to  say,  "Let  us  not  hold  our  hands  in  idle- 
ness or  busy  them  in  greed  and  frivolity."  He  never  repeats  the  banal  in- 
sults of  the  modern  optimist  who  tells  us  that  life  is  easy.  Shakespeare 
deals  in  matters  which  are  probable  to  human  thought  and  stands  in  digni- 
fied poise,  like  Bacon.     He  too  says  in  effect: 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance;  the  virtue  of  adversity  is  forti- 
tude; which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New; 
which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  clearer  revelation  of 
God's  favour.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's 
harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols;  and  the  pencil 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  JoB 
than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and 
distastes;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes. 

Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens  is  a  play  which  contains  some  of  the  best 
of  Shakespeare's  writing  but  was  apparently  left  by  its  author  unfinished. 
Shakespeare  enjoyed  telling  parts  of  the  story,  such  as  the  rogue-like  crook- 
edness of  his  flatterers  and  Timon's  curses  directed  against  mankind,  but 
seems  to  have  sickened  of  the  dramatically  unworkable  subject.  The  main 
theme,  because  there  is  no  struggle,  is  impossible  of  tragic  treatment.  Timon, 
who  does  nothing,  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Prospero  in  The  Tempest, 
who  does  everything,  and  therefore  lacks  dramatic  interest.  The  range  of 
action  must  somehow  lie  between  Prospero  and  Timon. 

The  field  of  battle,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  between  the  poles  of  mastery 
and  despair;  between  Prospero  and  Timon;  and,  although  it  is  customary 
to  regard  the  great  serious  plays  as  special  cases  only,  one  can  see  the  lines 
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and  forms  of  vital  patterns  in  many  of  them.  Romeo  and  Juliet  seem  to  be 
youth,  and  their  story  the  conflict  of  youth  with  the  sins  and  errors  of  age 
and  the  established  animosities  and  prejudices  of  the  society  in  which  they 
are  born.  Lear  is  more  than  an  unfortunate  old  man.  He  seems  also  to  be 
old  age  as  known  and  experienced  in  the  world.  His  faults  are  the  faults 
of  old  age,  to  be  sure;  but  he  carries  also  in  himself  and  his  reactions  to 
disaster  a  justification  of  growing  old.  To  Romeo  one  would  add  Prince 
Hal,  Bertram,  Claudio,  Hotspur,  and  a  dozen  others;  and  to  Lear  characters 
like  John  of  Gaunt,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  Wolsey,  for  from  Shakes- 
peare's unity  of  opinion  one  may  derive  a  gallery  of  both  youth  and  old  age. 
The  middle  distance,  with  "dogged  York,"  Bolingbroke,  Brutus,  Antony, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  and  a  score  of  others,  is  too  full  to  be  enumerated  here. 

One  would  not  go  too  far  in  insisting  on  the  general  significance  of 
Shakespeare's  characters,  but  we  may  with  safety  proceed  even  farther  than 
I  have  suggested;  for  Shakespeare  seems  to  invite  us  to  live.  He  would 
plainly  have  us  participate  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  blows  a  trumpet  to 
summon  us  to  enter  the  fray,  which  he  seems  to  say  is  somehow  good. 

Characteristically  Shakespeare's  revelations  of  truth  are  revelations 
about  living,  about  character,  about  human  situations.  Man,  like  Lear, 
"hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself"  (I,  i,  297),  and  it  is  in  the  revela- 
tion of  man  to  himself  that  Shakespeare's  greatest  achievements  are  made. 
Now,  what  happens  when  a  man  comes  to  himself?  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  moment  is  the  greatest  moment  in  life.  It  may  come  quickly, 
easily,  and  often;  but,  if  it  never  comes  or  comes  too  late,  there  is  trouble 
in  store  for  that  man  or  that  nation.  The  idea  that  man  often  comes  to 
himself  in  a  moment  has  much  to  commend  it.  Such  is  the  well-authenticat- 
ed phenomenon  of  religious  conversion  and  such  also  is  the  frequent  experi- 
ence of  falling  in  love.  Some  men  never  are  smitten  with  a  consciousness 
that  they  are  sinners,  never  bend  themselves  to  repentance,  never  feel  that 
Christ  has  taken  away  the  burden  of  their  sin.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
men  never  fall  in  love,  and  I  think  that  both  situations  are  to  be  regretted. 
In  order  that  we  may  not  pass  over  this  point  too  hastily  let  me  read  you  a 
paragraph  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  masterly  little  essay  entitled,  "When 
a  Man  comes  to  himself": 

It  is  enough  to  know  that  there  are  some  laws  which  govern  a  man's 
awakening  to  know  himself  and  the  right  part  to  play.  A  man  is  the  part 
he  plays  among  his  fellows.  He  is  not  isolated;  he  cannot  be.  His  life 
is  made  up  of  the  relations  he  bears  to  others — is  made  or  marred  by  those 
relations,  guided  by  them,  judged  by  them,  expressed  in  them.  There  is 
nothing  else  on  which  he  can  spend  his  spirit — nothing  else  that  we  can 
see.  It  is  by  these  he  gets  his  spiritual  growth;  it  is  by  these  we  see  his 
character  revealed,  his  purpose,  and  his  gifts.  Some  play  with  a  certain 
natural  passion,  an  unstudied  directness,  without  grace,  without  modula- 
tion, with  no  study  of  the  masters  or  consciousness  of  the  pervading 
spirit  of  the  plot;  others  give  all  their  thought  to  their  costume  and  think 
only  of  the  audience;  a  few  act  as  those  who  have  mastered  the  secrets 
of  a  serious  art,  with  deliberate  subordination  of  themselves  to  the  great 
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end  and  motive  of  the  play,  spending  themselves  like  good  servants,  in- 
dulging no  wilfulness,  obtruding  no  eccentricity,  lending  heart  and  tone 
and  gesture  to  the  perfect  progress  of  the  action.  These  have  "found 
themselves,"  and  have  all  the  ease  of  a  perfect  adjustment. 

Shakespeare's  most  definite  study  of  the  normal  man  who  comes  to  him- 
self is  of  course  Prince  Hal,  later  the  great  English  hero  King  Henry  V. 
Hal's  coming  to  himself  is  slower,  less  dramatic  than  other  cases ;  for  Shakes- 
peare has  pitted  against  Prince  Hal's  reformation  Sir  John  Falstaff,  his 
wittiest  and  most  seductive  character.  Prince  Hal  goes  back  repeatedly  to 
his  tavern  companions  in  Eastcheap,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  remem- 
bers affectionately  "that  creature  small  beer."  But  when  his  reformation 
appears  to  his  kingdom,  it  is  striking  and  convincing.  Shakespeare,  for  the 
sake  of  informing  the  audience,  had  had  him  prophesy  at  an  early  time — 

So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes; 
And  like  bright  metal,  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glitt'ring  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

(/  Henry  IV,  I,ii,231-238) 

But.  most  of  the  cases  of  self-realization  in  Shakespeare  are  less  gradual 
than  that  of  Prince  Hal.  They  appear  usually  under  stress  of  tragedy.  To 
be  sure,  the  act  or  grace  of  self-knowledge  comes  in  different  ways  to  dif- 
ferent men,  and  to  mark  the  ways  and  times  seems  to  have  been  a  thing 
which  engaged  Shakespeare's  genius.  To  a  hero  blinded  by  pride,  self-con- 
ceit, or  passion  the  moment  of  self-revelation  often  comes  too  late.  In  the 
play  of  King  Richard  II,  a  play  which  has  great  significance  in  Shakespeare's 
development  as  a  writer  of  tragedy,  the  mental  act  of  the  hero  in  daring  to 
be  himself  is  reserved  until  the  last  few  seconds  of  his  life,  but  is  nevertheless 
clearly  marked  and  convincing.  Richard  II  was  a  fascinating  person,  even 
his  enemies  feel  it,  and  a  sort  of  sorrow  hangs  over  Bolingbroke  as  he  de- 
poses Richard.  Richard  II  is  a  poet  born,  albeit  a  sentimentalist  utterly  un- 
able until  the  very  end  to  see  himself  as  he  is  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
inexorable  demands  of  actual  affairs.  In  the  scene  of  his  death  (V,  v)  he 
is  represented  in  soliloquy  studying 

how  I  may  compare 
This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world. 

He  finds  it  difficult  and  shows  the  great  artist's  persistent  patience  when  he 
says, 

I  cannot  do  it;  yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 

The  keeper  of  the  prison  at  Pomfret  enters  ahead  of  the  men  hired  to  murder 
Richard.    The  keeper  refuses  to  taste  the  food  evidently  poisoned,  which  he 
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has  brought,  and  Richard  loses  his  temper  and  beats  the  keeper.  Just  then 
Exton  with  his  servants  rushes  in.     Richard  cries, 

How  now!  what  means  death  in  this  rude  assault? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 

The  king  snatches  an  axe  and  kills  his  assailant.    He  kills  another  and  cries, 

Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

Then  Exton  strikes  him  down.  Thus  in  the  last  seconds  of  his  life  Richard 
II  for  the  first  time  in  all  that  life  strikes  an  honest  blow  in  his  own  de- 
fense, and  we  somehow  feel  that  our  intuitions  have  been  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  somewhere  in  this  vain  and  ineffectual  king  there  was  hidden 
the  soul  of  a  man. 

The  case  of  Othello's  self-realization  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Richard  II. 
He  comes  to  himself  too  late,  although  the  inimical  force  was  not  so  much 
within  him  as  without.  Iago  has  fooled  Othello  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  has 
built  up  in  Othello  such  a  head  of  passion  that  Othello  rejects  both  his  own 
better  judgment  and  nature  and  such  convincing  testimony  as  that  brought 
to  him  in  the  burning  words  of  Emilia.  He  is  deaf  to  the  importunate  peti- 
tions of  Desdemona  herself,  which  are  very  moving;  for  nobody  has  ever 
known  better  than  Shakespeare  the  passion  of  one  who  pleads  for  his  life. 
Othello,  taking  on  himself  the  justice  of  God,  the  acme  of  tragic  madness  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  drama,  destroys  Desdemona.  Then  the  calm 
floods  of  a  sane  objective  world  overwhelm  him,  and  he  sees  what  he  has 
done.    It  is  then  that  he  says : 

Oth.:  Behold,  I  have  a  weapon; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh:  I  have  seen  the  day, 
That,  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop :  but,  O  vain  boast ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate?     'tis  not  so 'now. 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd?    'tis  a  lost  fear; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires.    Where  should  Othello  go? 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now?  0  ill-starr'd  wench! 
Pale  as  thy  smock !    when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl! 
Even  like  thy  chastity.    O  cruel  slave! 
Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !    roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire! 
O  Desdemona,  Desdemona!     dead! 

(V,  ii,  259-281) 
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From  this  and  from  his  last  great  speech  one  knows  that  Othello  has  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  Amaranth  and  seen  himself  as  he  really  is. 

The  idea  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  come  to  himself  is  both 
universal  and  profound,  and  Shakespeare  is  a  supreme  exponent  of  that  idea. 

He  teaches  us,  to  begin  with,  that  all  men  have  a  self  to  come  to.  He  is 
so  impartial  in  his  application  of  the  principle  that  it  may  be  said  that  he 
has  no  mere  pawns  on  his  chessboard.  Even  his  messengers,  rustics,  ser- 
vants, and  ordinary  citizens  have  personality.  He  writes  about  kings  and 
noblemen,  to  be  sure,  but  these  characters  are  not  the  only  ones  into  whom 
he  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  All  of  his  people  are  alive,  even  the 
lowest  and  most  casual;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  that  his  kings  are 
merely  men.  Whatever  they  may  think  about  themselves  and  whatever  at- 
tributes they  may  receive  from  their  flatterers,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
Shakespeare's  world  royal  nature  is  human  nature. 

Shakespeare's  poetry,  like  all  poetry  and  like  religion,  generalizes  while 
it  individualizes.  The  aim  of  both  is  to  perfect  nature,  for  the  similarities 
of  men  are  greater  than  their  differences.  Infinite  new  combinations  of  gen- 
eral human  qualities  together  with  individual  markings,  the  whole  vivified 
by  sympathetic  imagination — this  seems  to  be  Shakespeare's  recipe  for  the 
depiction  of  humanity.  His  characters  are  thus  idealized  realities,  and  this, 
as  I  should  like  to  suggest,  is  the  conception  of  man  that  may  be  gathered 
from  both  Plato  and  Jesus. 

I  think  of  Dogbury  who  describes  himself  as  "a  fellow  that  hath  had 
losses,  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns  and  everything  handsome  about  him." 
I  think  also  of  the  First  Citizen  who  characterizes  Coriolanus  and  all  his 
class  and  all  my  class  when  he  says  of  Coriolanus,  "he  pays  himself  with 
being  proud."  I  recall  that  mere  First  Servant  in  King  Lear  who  sacrifices 
his  life  in  pure  humanity  endeavoring  to  protect  old  Gloucester  against  the 
plucking  out  of  his  eyes.  "Come,"  he  says  to  the  brutal  Cornwall,  "and  take 
the  chance  of  anger."  And  among  like  instances  I  recollect  the  soldier  Scarus 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  whom  Antony  says,  "Thou  bleedst  apace,"  and 
who  replies, 

I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

(IV,  vii,  6-8) 

Common  men  in  our  times  and  in  all  times  may  be  like  that  man,  and  we  do 
well  not  to  select  our  heroes  too  long  in  advance. 

Since  Shakespeare's  people,  all  of  them  without  exception,  are  so  vividly 
human  and  since  Shakespeare  was  so  perspicacious  in  his  discovery  of  truth 
about  the  nature  of  man,  there  comes  up  for  expression  one  more  thought, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  before  I  close.  If  it  is  true  that  all  men 
and  women,  irrespective  of  rank  or  class,  education,  opportunity,  or  any  of 
the  accidents  that  mark  us  out  as  singular,  have  a  genius  which  may  be 
awakened,  a  self  which  may  be  realized,  is  it  not  fair  and  proper  that  we 
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should  resolve  to  find  ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  and  to  occupy 
our  original  relation  to  the  universe?  I  warn  you  that  this  is  the  ethical 
thought  of  the  Renaissance;  but  we  cannot  escape  our  heritage,  and  it  is 
folly  to  let  the  better  part  of  it  lie  hidden,  a  prey  to  moth  and  rust.  Shall 
our  estates  lie  long  in  chancery  while  we  live  dependent  and  in  relative 
poverty?  We  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction,  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
country,  that 

Men  at  some  times  are  masters  of  their  fates: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

(Julius  Caesar,  I,  ii,  139-141) 

This  then  is  the  Renaissance  ideal  I  find  in  Shakespeare :  That  we  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation  must  face  our  difficulties  and  take  such  appropriate 
action  as  we  can,  and  we  must  not  care  too  much  about  the  consequences. 
Can  this  be  said  better  or  more  appropriately  than  in  the  last  sentences 
written  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  on  the  night  before  he  died:  "The 
only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let 
us  move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 
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THE  POST-MORTEM  ADVENTURES  OF  LIVY 

By  B.  L.  Ullman 

To  most  persons  who  as  college  freshmen  "took"  Livy,  the  well-authen- 
ticated story  of  the  Spanish  admirer  of  this  ancient  Roman  historian  is 
entirely  incomprehensible.  Yet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  and  a  half  centuries 
old,  for  it  is  told  by  the  younger  Pliny.  A  man  living  in  Gades,  the  modern 
Cadiz,  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  went  all  the  way  to  Rome  just  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  author  of  the  much  admired  history.  This  done,  he  went 
straight  back  home  entirely  satisfied,  not  stopping  to  see  any  of  the  won- 
derful sights  of  the  city  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  transforming  from 
brick  to  marble.  The  overland  journey  must  have  taken  forty  days  or  more 
and  the  discomforts  must  have  been  great.  I  well  remember  the  train  trip 
which  I  made  from  Rome  to  Madrid  over  thirty-five  years  ago  and  the 
wooden  third  class  seats  on  which  I  slept  for  three  successive  nights.  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  seats  were  of  equal  hardness.  And  yet,  that  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  feat  of  the  old  Gaditan.  Petrarch's  comment  is 
that  it  would  have  been  worth  a  trip  from  Spain  to  India  to  see  Livy  in 
the  flesh. 

Something  of  the  reverential  attitude  of  the  man  of  Gades  towards  the 
historian  who  spent  over  forty  years  in  setting  forth  the  deeds  of  his  coun- 
try from  its  beginning  to  his  own  day  revealed  itself  again  in  fourteenth- 
century  Italy  and  became  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Renaissance,  for  the  Middle  Ages  took  little  interest  in  Livy.  Between  1318 
and  1324,  there  was  discovered  in  Padua,  the  city  of  Livy's  birth,  a  sepul- 
chral inscription  which  was  thought  to  refer  to  Livy  himself.  The  error 
was  caused  by  a  misinterpretation.  The  inscription  gave  the  name  T.  Livius, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  discoverers  failed  to  note  that  this  Livius  was  called  a 
freedman  and  had  the  cognomen  Halys.  This,  of  course,  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  been  the  famous  Livy.  The  epitaph  was  accepted,  how- 
ever, as  Livy's  by  fourteenth-century  writers  and  scholars,  including  Boccac- 
cio and  Petrarch ;  in  fact  the  error  persisted  even  until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  should  be  said,  however  that  Boccaccio  implies  some 
reservations.  The  inscription  was  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Giustina,  part  of  which  according  to  tradition  was  built  over  a  pagan  temple 
of  Concord.   The  belief  naturally  arose  that  Livy  was  buried  in  that  temple. 

The  next  chapter  in  our  strange  tale  brings  us  to  the  year  1413.  This 
year  was  one  of  tremendous  excitement  in  the  sturdy  little  city  of  Padua. 
The  glories  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its  revival  of  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  had  reached  this  ancient  town  as  they  had  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
Padua's  admiration  for  Livy,  its  most  famous  citizen,  had  been  greatly  in- 
tensified. The  addition  of  this  new  interest  to  that  aroused  by  the  daily 
sight  of  the  supposed  epitaph  of  Livy  on  the  walls  of  one  of  Padua's  most 
important  churches  had  brought  about  a  state  of  receptivity  and  suscepti- 
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bility  that  is  psychologically  very  significant.  It  reminds  one  of  the  dozen 
Northwestern  coeds  who  were  sure  they  saw  a  man  in  their  dormitory  be- 
cause one  of  their  number  screamed  so  convincingly. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  in  the  course  of  some  improvements  to 
the  monastery  adjoining  the  church  of  Santa  Giustina  a  tomb  was  discovered 
in  which  there  was  a  lead  coffin  six  feet  long,  over  a  foot  high  and  of  the 
same  width.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  monk  in  charge  of  the  work  at  once 
exclaimed,  "It's  Livy!"?  He  immediately  sent  a  note  to  one  of  the  town's 
leading  scholars,  the  notary  Sicco  Polenton,  to  whom  we  owe  our  informa- 
tion about  what  happened.  Sicco  at  once  rushed  to  the  church,  abandoning 
everything  in  his  haste,  and  with  loving  and  reverent  hands  helped  raise 
the  casket  from  its  resting  place.  He  then  hurried  back  to  the  city  hall, 
now  full  of  litigants  leaving  the  court  rooms,  to  acquaint  the  city  fathers 
with  this  wonderful  discovery.  Everybody  agreed  that  a  suitable  mausoleum 
should  be  built  and  promised  to  contribute  toward  the  expense.  Soon  the 
whole  town  was  on  its  way  to  Santa  Giustina,  including  even  the  butchers 
and  cobblers.  But  in  the  meantime,  before  Sicco's  return,  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  had  happened  through  the  carelessness  of  the  guards.  Certain  out- 
of-town  students  who  attended  the  University  of  Padua,  in  their  desire  for 
souvenirs,  removed  all  the  teeth  from  the  skull.  This  childish  behavior  we 
may  attribute  in  part  to  the  youthfulness  of  the  University,  then  less  than 
two  hundred  years  old,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that,  as  Sicco  so  carefully  ex- 
plains, these  students  were  not  natives  of  Padua  and  were  presumably  not 
imbued  with  proper  respect  and  awe  for  the  city's  most  famous  son.  Then, 
when  the  horse  (or  should  we  say  the  horse's  teeth?)  had  been  stolen,  what 
was  left  of  the  skeleton  was  put  under  lock  and  key. 

As  it  happened,  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  was  out  of  town.  His  substi- 
tute was  much  disturbed  by  the  great  crowds  of  sight-seers  and  apparently 
thought  that  the  finding  of  the  ancient  bones  might  cause  the  excited  people 
to  return  to  paganism;  for  their  attitude  toward  the  discovery  seemed  to 
him  to  be  that  of  worshipers  toward  God.  So  he  decided  to  destroy  the  bones. 
He  began  by  crushing  the  skull,  which,  as  Sicco  pathetically  puts  it,  had 
remained  unharmed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  all  these  centuries.  The  monk 
who  was  Sicco's  friend  got  word  to  him  of  the  dastardly  deed.  Sicco  at  once 
gathered  about  him  the  mayor  and  other  leading  citizens  with  the  idea  of 
removing  the  bones,  even,  if  necessary,  by  force.  The  remains  of  St.  Livy, 
as  we  may  well  call  him,  were  now  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin  and  carried 
through  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  town  in  a  procession  of  Padua's  most 
illustrious  citizens.  The  common  people  and  the  small  boys  fell  in  behind, 
while  crowds  of  spectators  lined  the  streets.  It  was  a  great  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  and  glorious  city  of  Padua,  this  thirty-first  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  us  with  our  general  attitude  of  indifference  and  sophistication  to 
see  such  wild  enthusiasm  over  the  finding  of  the  supposed  bones — not  of  a 
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movie  star,  or  a  notorious  racketeer,  but  of  a  mere  historian  who  had  been 
dead  for  fourteen  centuries. 

Of  course  the  excitement  died  down  as  the  days  passed.  People  began  to 
ask  for  proof  of  the  identification  of  these  bones  as  Livy's.  Even  in  Padua 
profane  scoffers  were  not  unknown.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
skeleton  was  that  of  a  woman,  but  physicians  quickly  proved  that  this  was 
a  gross  and  malicious  libel.  As  to  the  rest,  Sicco  merely  waxes  ironic :  there 
were  of  course  no  survivors  to  identify  the  body,  none  to  testify  that  they 
had  seen  Livy  die  and  that  they  had  been  present  at  his  funeral,  no  docu- 
ment in  his  handwriting.  Sicco's  chief  argument  is  that  the  tomb  was  found 
near  the  inscription,  and  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  inscription 
refers  to  the  historian. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  discovery  the  leading  citizens,  as  already 
said,  decided  to  build  a  sumptuous  mausoleum.  The  details  were  left  to  a 
representative  committee  of  six,  consisting  of  a  military  man,  a  lawyer,  an 
"honorable,"  and  three  craftsmen:  Frank  the  butcher,  Frank  the  perfume- 
maker,  and  Godfrey  the  goldsmith.  Several  citizens  promptly  agreed  to 
meet  the  expense  on  certain  conditions,  but  all  agreed  that  it  must  be  a 
work  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  ("quod  publici  orna- 
menti  esset  de  publico  et  in  publicum  fieri").  For  some  reason,  however,  the 
plans  were  never  carried  out.  Not  until  1426  was  a  resting  place  prepared 
in  the  wall  of  the  courthouse  with  an  inscription  and  bust.  In  1457  the  bones 
were  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  together  with  the  inscription  of 
Livius  Halys,  the  freedman,  and  another  bust  was  installed. 

But  to  return  to  1413.  The  news  of  the  find  quickly  spread  to  the  rest 
of  Italy,  and  everywhere  scholars  were  eager  to  learn  the  details.  That  in- 
defatigable investigator,  the  Florentine  Niccolo  Niccoli,  asked  for  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  Sicco's  letter  to  him,  written  in  1414,  that  gives  the  details 
which  I  have  quoted.  Scholars  quickly  became  familiar  with  this  letter,  and 
Sicco's  reputation  was  assured.  No  less  a  man  than  the  illustrious  Leonardo 
Bruni  himself  read  the  letter  to  Pope  Martin  V.  In  the  ensuing  discussion 
someone  pointed  out  that,  according  to  Apollonius  (by  which  name  the  poet 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  seems  to  be  meant),  Livy  was  a  small  man,  whereas 
the  newly-found  bones  were  those  of  a  large  corpse.  Bruni  wrote  to  Polen- 
ton  for  the  exact  length  of  the  tibia,  so  that  the  height  of  the  man  could  be 
estimated.  This  stirred  up  the  indignation  of  the  pious  Sicco  and  he  ex- 
claimed: "Deus  bone!  Of  slanderers  there  is  no  end."  He  pointed  out  that 
undue  skepticism  led  some  people  to  say  that  Livy  was  not  born  in  Padua 
and  did  not  die  there.  Others  even  said  that  his  history  was  not  his  own 
but  was  merely  a  word-for-word  copy  of  the  early  annals.  Sicco  then  ex- 
plains that  he  had  seen  the  skeleton  when  it  was  intact,  that  in  the  six- 
foot  coffin  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  space  at  either  end.  He  declares  also  that 
only  he  observed  the  details,  as  the  workmen  were  ignorant  rustics  and  the 
monk  was  busy  bossing  them.    They  then  moved  the  coffin,  and  this  move- 
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ment  caused  the  skeleton  to  fall  apart  and  the  bones  to  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. Sicco  vigorously  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
height  of  a  man  from  the  length  of  his  tibia,  but  that,  if  one  could  tell 
from  the  length  of  his  tibia  how  tall  the  man  was,  this  particular  tibia  must 
have  been  that  of  a  person  of  moderate  height!  This  reminds  one  of  the 
man  charged  with  murder  who  said  that  he  was  in  another  city  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  and  anyway,  the  other  man  struck  him  first. 

But  that  does  not  finish  the  story.  In  1451  Beccadelli,  better  known  as 
Panormita,  the  famous  Sicilian  humanist  and  poet,  was  ambassador  of 
King  Alfonso  of  Naples  to  the  Venetian  government.  This  was  the  Alfonso 
who  ended  a  war  with  Cosmo  di  Medici  of  Florence  when  the  latter  sent 
him  a  copy  of  Livy  as  a  peace  offering.  Alfonso's  physicians  advised  him 
against  opening  the  package  for  fear  that  it  might  contain — not  a  bomb  ac- 
cording to  modern  practice — but  poison.  But  Alfonso  refused  their  advice, 
saying  that  kings  were  under  the  special  protection  of  God.  Such  is  Panor- 
mita's  report  of  the  facts,  but  who  can  say  that  it  was  not  Alfonso's  love 
of  Livy  that  led  him  to  throw  caution  to  the  winds?  Panormita  was  himself 
an  admirer  of  Livy.  At  one  time  he  sold  a  farm  in  order  to  raise  enough 
money  to  buy  a  manuscript  of  Livy's  history.  Panormita,  then,  having  fin- 
ished the  special  business  on  which  he  had  been  sent  to  Venice,  wrote  to  the 
king  for  permission  to  return  home.  A  widower  of  fifty,  he  had  recently 
married  a  young  wife,  and  the  separation  was  proving  irksome.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Panormita  asked  the  Venetian  government  that  the  coffin  con- 
taining the  bones  of  the  newly,  though  unofficially,  canonized  saint  be  opened 
and  that  one  of  the  bones  be  presented  to  his  king.  The  Republic  of  Venice, 
to  which  Padua  belonged,  granted  the  request  and  sent  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  to  the  king.  It  now  rests  under  a  large  altar  in  the  Cappella 
del  Pontano  in  the  Via  dei  Tribunali  in  Naples.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  Beccadelli's  hope  was  that  the  gift  would  fill  Alfonso's  heart  with 
so  much  joy  that  he  would  consent  to  his  ambassador's  return.  Whether  the 
bone  of  the  suppositious  Livy  fulfilled  its  mission  as  a  sort  of  love  charm 
we  do  not  know. 

Not  even  then  did  the  bones  rest  in  peace.  To  judge  from  all  that  hap- 
pened to  them  it  seems  that  their  original  owner  was  not  duly  covered  over 
with  the  three  handfuls  of  earth  which  sent  the  spirit  happily  on  its  way 
across  the  Styx.  For  the  Paduans,  taking  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 
coffin  for  Panormita,  removed  the  jawbone.  This  was  enclosed  in  a  specially 
prepared  gilded  ball  and  was  hung  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chancellery. 
It  is  referred  to  by  various  writers  up  to  the  year  1835.  Then  for  some  years 
it  dropped  from  sight. 

In  the  year  1908,  Oliviero  Ronchi,  the  scholarly  librarian  of  the  Biblioteca 
Civica  of  Padua,  came  across  a  gilded  ball  in  the  museum  of  which  the  li- 
brary is  part.  At  first  he  took  it  to  be  one  of  the  balls  which  used  to  be  at- 
tached as  counter-weights  to  hanging  lamps.  On  opening  it  he  found  four 
fragments  of  a  jawbone,  a  metal  plaque  with  Livy's  name  on  it,  and  a  piece 
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of  paper  dated  1812,  on  which  reference  was  made  to  the  town  archives  for 
a  description  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  metal  ball  in  the  presence  of 
various  notables  and  of  several  physicians.  Ronchi  found  no  teeth  in  any 
of  the  fragments;  the  report  of  1812  also  comments  on  their  absence.  An- 
other record  indicates  that  the  ball  was  opened  in  1730.  At  that  time  it  was 
regilded,  the  bones  being  kept  in  a  box  under  lock  and  key,  duly  sealed  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  until  the  gilding  was  finished.  The  last  previous 
examination  on  record  was  in  1668. 

In  May,  1926,  while  I  was  working  in  the  library  of  Padua,  Sig.  Ronchi 
once  more  opened  the  gilded  ball  and  showed  me  the  fragments  of  the  jaw- 
bone that  for  so  many  centuries  was  thought  to  be  that  of  the  famous  his- 
torian. It  was  truly  a  relic  worth  seeing.  What  mattered  it  that  it  was 
not  genuine?  It  had  filled  the  hearts  of  countless  numbers  of  Paduan  citi- 
zens with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  patriotic  pride  and  had  been  a  real  in- 
spiration in  their  lives.  It  had  made  Livy's  name  better  known  to  many 
persons  throughout  Italy,  and  it  had  contributed  a  bit  to  the  influence  of 
the  ancients  on  modern  life.  It  was  not  out  of  malice,  surely,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  wholesome  good-natured  fun  that  the  shade  of  the  great  Paduan  played 
his  little  trick  on  his  descendants. 

But  while  the  adventures  of  the  supposed  corporeal  remains  of  Livy  have 
been  strange  enough,  his  spiritual  self,  the  part  of  him  that  was  not  to  die, 
as  Horace  would  have  said,  has  had  an  even  more  weird  experience.  At 
first,  like  his  bones,  his  histories  were  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  In  fact,  for 
a  long  time,  the  very  bulk  of  his  work,  with  its  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
books,  seems  to  have  caused  it  to  repose  on  dusty  shelves  while  abridgments 
and  abridgments  of  abridgments  took  its  place.  Livy's  "Shorter  Short 
History  of  the  Roman  People"  might  well  be  the  title  of  the  epitome  called 
Periochae  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  evidently  an  abridgment  that 
the  Roman  poet  Martial  has  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  huge  Livy  in  a 
vest  pocket  edition  and  says  that  his  library  is  too  small  for  the  original 
work.  Most  of  the  writers  of  the  Empire  seem  to  have  used  only  an  epitome 
of  Livy's  "maximum"  opus. 

The  mad  emperor  Caligula  threatened  to  remove  from  the  libraries  all 
copies  of  the  works  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Livy;  Homer  because  Plato  had 
excluded  him  from  his  ideal  state,  Virgil  for  his  lack  of  genius  and  learning, 
Livy  for  his  verbosity  and  carelessness.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  story  was 
circulated  that  Caligula  actually  burned  all  the  books  except  the  first  forty, 
and  that  these  escaped  because  they  had  already  been  circulated  far  and 
wide  outside  of  Italy.  Another  mediaeval  story  was  that  the  missing  books 
of  Livy  had  been  destroyed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  The  motive  attri- 
buted to  him  was  that  Livy's  style  was  so  alluring  that  it  kept  the  reader 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  the  severer  charms  of  sacred  literature. 
Sicco  Polenton  acutely  disposes  of  this  canard  by  asking  why  Gregory 
should  have  destroyed  books  which  contained  no  attack  on  the  Christian 
religion  and  not  the  entire  work  while  he  was  at  it. 
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At  any  rate  not  all  of  the  original  one  hundred  and  forty-two  books  seem 
to  have  survived  antiquity.  Of  these  only  twenty-nine  were  known  to  the 
early  humanists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  That  is  the  num- 
ber contained  in  Petrarch's  manuscript  of  Livy,  which  is  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris,  and  in  the  first  printed  edition  of  1469.  Today  we  have 
thirty-five  books:  i-x,  xxi-xlv,  and  a  tiny  fragment  of  xci. 

The  finding  of  the  epitaph  of  Livius  Halys  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
of  the  spurious  bones  of  Livy  in  the  fifteenth  gave  the  impressionable  schol- 
ars of  these  centuries  a  romantic  thrill  and  made  them  especially  keen  to 
find  the  missing  books  and  sometimes  caused  them  to  delude  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  had  been  found.  Sicco  Polenton,  the  man  on  whom 
rests  the  chief  responsibility  for  stirring  up  excitement  about  Livy,  is  one 
of  the  first  to  voice  the  hope  of  recovering  the  lost  books.  This  hope  and 
the  attendant  credulity  we  have  inherited  from  earlier  centuries.  The  Livy 
ghost  goes  back  to  the  time  when  his  epitaph  and  bones  were  thought  to  have 
been  found.  "The  Lost  Books  of  Livy"  will  ever  be  a  phrase  to  conjure 
with,  or  in  more  modern  parlance,  they  will  always  make  the  front  page. 
Some  years  ago  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  telling  of  the  results  hoped 
for  from  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  begun  in  1927  mentioned  "manu- 
scripts of  classics  perhaps  including  such  longed-for  treasures  as  the  lost 
books  of  Livy  and  the  lost  plays  of  Sophocles."  James  Hilton  was  obsessed 
by  the  lost  Livy;  in  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips  (p.  47)  he  speaks  of  an  irretriev- 
able loss  as  "lost  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy,"  and  in  Lost  Horizon  he  writes 
(p.  190)  :  "He  foresaw  a  time  when  .  .  .  every  treasure  garnered  through  two 
millenniums,  ...  all  would  be  lost  like  the  lost  books  of  Livy."  Professor 
Salomon  Reinach,  the  distinguished  French  archaeologist,  says: 

"I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  rumours  relating  to  the  discovery  of  a 
great  Latin  author  have  always  concerned  Livy;  and  am  inclined  to  think 
that  all  the  rumours  collected  by  Morhof  (and  a  few  others  since)  were  not 
all  hoaxes." 

The  true  explanation  of  the  fact  by  which  the  credulous  Reinach  was 
struck  is,  I  think,  the  one  that  I  have  suggested,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
supposed  epitaph  and  bones  of  Livy  attracted  attention  of  a  romantic  sort 
to  Livy  that  no  other  author  received.  The  "Lost  Books  of  Livy"  symbolize 
that  continued  hope  of  uncovering  more  and  more  of  ancient  literature  which 
has  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  culture  for  six  centuries. 

With  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to  come  upon  hopes  of  finding  the 
lost  books  of  Livy.  The  hopes  are  soon  followed  by  rumors.  One  of  the  first 
is  related  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Florentine  scholar,  Coluccio  Salutati,  in 
1397.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Margrave  of  Moravia,  who  had  told 
Coluccio  that  he  had  seen  a  complete  Livy,  and  had,  in  fact,  promised  him 
a  copy;  but  Coluccio  had  scarcely  been  convinced.  But  now  the  story  was 
repeated  to  him  by  one  of  the  Margrave's  subordinates  with  such  convincing 
detail  that  Coluccio  was  aroused.   The  manuscript  was  said  to  be  in  a  mon- 
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astery  near  Liibeck  and  so  old  that  no  one  could  read  it.  As  late  as  1850 
the  well-known  scholar,  Moritz  Haupt,  thought  that  the  story  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Moravia  was  worth  investigating. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  further  rumors  of  the  existence 
of  a  complete  Livy  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  In  1424  a  Danish  monk 
named  Nicholas  swore  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  company  at  the 
court  of  Pope  Martin  V  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Soro  (near  Boeskilde)  two  large  volumes  containing  ten  decades,  i.  e.,  one 
hundred  books,  of  Livy,  and  that  he  had,  in  fact,  read  a  number  of  the  chap- 
ter headings.  Poggio,  the  great  humanist,  who  was  present  on  that  occa- 
sion, writes :  "If  this  is  true,  we  shall  have  to  celebrate  a  triumph  over  the 
Danes."  By  the  time  the  story  got  to  Niccolo  Niccoli  the  two  volumes  had 
become  five.  But  investigation  failed  to  substantiate  the  monk's  assertion. 
Later  someone  else  appeared,  this  time  at  Mantua,  to  claim  the  existence 
of  all  the  decades  of  Livy  in  still  another  Danish  monastery.  But  now  Poggio 
was  less  enthusiastic,  and  consequently  less  disappointed  when  a  special  in- 
vestigator could  find  nothing.  When  a  third  story  of  the  same  sort  came  to 
him,  Poggio,  to  whom  the  cry  of  "Livy"  was  now  like  that  of  "wolf,"  de- 
clared the  witness  an  imposter.  But  hopes  springs  eternal,  and  when  another 
report  of  a  complete  Livy  came  down  from  the  North  in  1457  Poggio  once 
more  was  afire  with  enthusiasm. 

In  1451,  the  very  year  in  which  Panormita  picked  a  bone  for  King  Al- 
fonso from  the  coffin  of  the  putative  Livy,  Pope  Nicholas  V  sent  Enoch  of 
Ascoli  to  the  northern  countries  to  look  for  classical  manuscripts  and  es- 
pecially for  the  complete  Livy.  He  was  gone  four  years.  When  he  finally 
returned,  he  brought  no  Livy,  though  he  did  rescue  some  other  important 
writings  from  oblivion. 

With  all  its  enthusiasm,  then,  the  fifteenth  century  had  no  success  in 
adding  to  the  previously  known  books  of  Livy.  In  the  sixteenth,  new  Argo- 
nauts, as  one  writer  calls  them,  set  forth  in  search  of  this  Golden  Fleece. 

In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  letters  of  Pliny  which  he  published 
in  1508,  the  famous  publisher  Aldus  states  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  the  tales  of  the  finding  of  the  complete  histories  of  Livy, 
Sallust,  and  Trogus  were  stuff  and  nonsense.  But  his  discovery  of  an  old 
manuscript  including  the  previously  unknown  correspondence  of  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  works  of  Livy  and  other  authors  were 
merely  hidden  somewhere  and  would  eventually  turn  up,  perhaps  during  his 
own  lifetime.  Sure  enough,  nine  years  later  parts  of  Books  xxxiii  and  xl 
of  Livy  were  found  at  Mainz  in  a  manuscript  which  has  since  disappeared. 
As  this  find  inevitably  led  to  the  rumor  that  all  of  Livy  had  been  dis- 
covered, Pope  Leo  X  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  to  lend  him  the 
manuscript  for  publication.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  there  was  an- 
other false  report.  Martin  Gronning  of  Bremen  wrote  to  the  librarian  of 
the  Vatican  that  he  had  a  complete  Livy  which  had  been  found  at  Drontheim, 
Norway.    The  librarian  urged  him  to  bring  it  to  Rome  and  promised  a  large 
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sum  for  it.  But  Gronning  died  before  he  could  accept  the  invitation.  This 
was  in  1521.  It  is  said  that  after  Gronning's  death  the  manuscript  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  children  and  others  who  were  ignorant  of  its  value.  One  is  led 
to  think  that  Gronning  was  honest  but  probably  mistaken. 

Another  report  credited  a  complete  Livy  to  the  island  of  Iona  in  the 
Hebrides,  said  to  have  been  brought  there  by  Fregusius,  prince  of  Scotland, 
to  save  it  from  the  Danes.  He  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  it  when  he 
took  part  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in  410  A.  D. 
This  seems  to  be  a  later  version  of  the  tale  reported  as  early  as  1497  that 
ten  decades  had  been  found  in  an  unknown  place  in  England. 

Finally,  in  1527  Books  xli  to  xlv  were  found  in  Lorsch,  near  Worms,  in 
Germany,  the  only  considerable  portion  to  be  turned  up  in  the  last  six  cen- 
turies. Thus  the  stories  of  the  existence  of  new  parts  of  Livy  in  northern 
Europe  at  last  received  partial  though  noteworthy  confirmation.  The  build- 
ing of  a  more  pretentious  monument  to  Livy  in  Padua  twenty  years  later 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  interest  created  by  this  find. 
Erasmus  was  led  to  hope  for  the  discovery  of  still  more  books  and  to  sug- 
gest that  rewards  be  offered  to  scholars  to  get  them  to  investigate.  He 
thought  it  absurd  that  people  should  dig  in  the  ground  for  gold  and  silver 
while  so  much  greater  treasure  was  being  neglected.  The  report  got  about 
that  Erasmus  himself  had  discovered  five  books. 

In  1615,  the  rest  of  Book  xxxiii  was  brought  to  light,  again  in  Germany, 
at  Bamberg,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century  which,  except  for  some 
fragments  in  Rome  and  in  Bamberg,  is  the  oldest  and  best  for  the  whole 
decade.  So  skeptical  had  people  become  about  Livy  finds  that  one  well-known 
scholar,  Vossius,  refused  to  accept  the  book  as  genuine. 

These  finds,  however,  brought  new  hopes — and  new  disappointments. 
The  specter  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy  appeared  now  at  one  place,  now  at 
another.  After  the  discoveries  in  Germany,  at  Mainz  and  Lorsch  and  Bam- 
berg, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  fire  in  the  German  city  of  Magde- 
burg, in  1631,  should  have  given  rise  to  the  story  that  Livy  perished  in  it. 
So  big  a  fire  demanded  a  big  book  to  feed  it.  Some  day  an  enterprising  in- 
vestigator will  discover  that  the  lost  books  of  Livy  were  destroyed  in  the 
Chicago  fire.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  Magdeburg  story  is  that  the 
Mainz  manuscript  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
who  at  the  time  (1517)  was  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  as  well  as  of  Mainz. 

At  any  rate,  after  the  Magdeburg  conflagration  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  complete  Livy  from  the  northern  countries — hopes  which  had  some  basis 
of  fact  and  which  had  fired  the  imagination  of  the  world  for  a  century  and 
a  half — came  to  a  smoldering  end.  In  the  meantime,  these  hopes  had  turned 
from  the  north  to  the  south  and  east.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  new  crop 
of  stories,  fed  purely  on  hope,  should  be  even  more  fantastic  than  the  old. 
Near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  Arabic  version  of  the  complete 
Livy  was  reported  to  be  at  La  Goulette,  near  Tunis.  That  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  many  tales  localizing  an  Arabic  version  in  various  parts  of 
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the  Mediterranean  world.  For  example,  an  Arabic,  and  even  a  Punic  ver- 
sion were  said  to  exist  in  the  Desert  of  Saint  Macaire.  As  the  name 
"Macaire"  has  more  recently  been  used  in  the  sense  of  "swindler,"  the 
desert  would  seem  to  have  been  well  named. 

How  proverbial  the  "lost  books"  had  become  is  shown  by  a  poem  written 
in  1639  by  Thomas  Bancroft,  called  "Of  the  Aethiopian  Mountaine,  Amara:" 

"On  this  faire  Mountaine,  sphericall  and  high, 
Stands  (as  fame  goes)   a  precious  Library, 
Where  Livies  whole  works,  Enochs  Oracles, 
Salomons  Physicke,  and  some  mysteries  else 
That  did  survive  the  Flood,  entreasur'd  lye, 
Insulting  o're  Times  wastefull  tyranny. 
O  could  I  thither  reach!  then  should  I  stand 
High  in  the  Muses  grace,  and  all  command." 
Later  in  the  century  the  hopes  were  centered  at  Fez,  in  Morocco. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  the  rest  of  Book  xxxiii  came  to  light  (1615) 
an  Italian  reported  that  there  was  a  complete  Livy  in  the  library  of  the 
Seraglio  in  Constantinople,  and  that  he  and  the  French  ambassador  had  tried 
to  buy  it,  but  the  librarian  could  not  find  it.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1665,  the 
library  burned  down  and  the  supposed  manuscript  was  presumably  lost — if 
one  can  speak  of  a  supposed  manuscript  as  lost.  Not  long  after,  however, 
a  Greek  from  the  island  of  Chios  seems  to  have  heard  of  this  story,  for  in 
1682  he  came  to  King  Louis  XIV  of  France  with  the  tale  that  during  the 
fire  in  the  library  of  Constantinople  a  complete  Livy  had  been  thrown  out 
of  the  window  and  picked  up  by  a  passing  Turk,  from  whom  he  (the  Greek) 
had  bought  it.  The  Greek  offered  to  sell  the  work  in  installments  at  a 
fabulous  price,  but  the  deal  was  not  consummated,  as  delivery  was  not  made. 
Presumably  he  expected  to  forge  bits  from  time  to  time  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeds to  keep  the  forge  in  his  forgery  factory  going. 

The  story  about  Constantinople  would  not  down,  in  spite  of  all  disap- 
pointments, and  has  flared  up  every  once  in  a  while  since.  In  1905  a  new 
investigation  was  made  at  Constantinople  but  of  course  it  was  futile.  The 
hopes  that  have  constantly  been  expressed  that  important  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  would  sometime  be  found  in  Constantinople  are  based  in  part 
on  this  story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story  itself  was  an  outgrowth  of  these 
hopes.    Thus  one  hope  feeds  another. 

Another  rumor  had  it  that  there  was  a  complete  Livy  on  Mt.  Athos  and 
that  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  was  to  send  two  frigates  for  it.  Pre- 
sumably it  was  thought  that  one  frigate  could  not  hold  the  entire  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  books.  The  story  was  toned  down  a  bit  by  the  time  it 
reached  the  celebrated  English  librarian  Humphrey  Wanley.  He  drew  up 
a  project  for  collecting  and  studying  rare  manuscripts,  such  as  the  an- 
cient manuscript  of  the  known  books  of  Livy  that  King  Louis  XIV  had  ob- 
tained from  Mt.  Athos.  Apparently  he  confused  the  alleged  Mt.  Athos  manu- 
script with  the  celebrated  uncial  manuscript  which  Dupuy  left  to  King  Louis 
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and  which  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris.  The  project  was 
approved  by  a  number  of  illustrious  men,  including  Samuel  Pepys,  the 
diarist  who  seems  to  have  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  going  to  bed.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  Colbert  instructed  his  diplomats  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  Livy  and  other  manuscripts  in  their  trips  to  the  Near  East.  In  1668  it 
was  reported  that  fragments  of  manuscripts  of  the  lost  books  were  found 
on  battledores,  or  tennis  rackets.  The  man  who  vouched  for  the  story,  a 
M.  Chapelain,  said  that  he  had  heard  it  forty  years  before  from  the  mouth 
of  a  person  of  "unquestionable  veracity."  The  manuscripts  were  supposed 
to  have  been  given  by  the  abbess  of  Fontevrault  to  an  apothecary,  who  sold 
them  to  a  manufacturer  of  battledores. 

In  1737,  Richard  West  wrote  a  letter  to  Walpole  describing  a  pretended 
dream  in  which  he  visited  the  moon.  There,  he  says,  "his  Lunatic  Majesty 
shew'd  me  his  Cabinet  of  Lost  Things  upon  Earth,"  and  the  first  thing  that 
he  saw  was  "Livy's  Decads,  complete,  best  Edition."  In  1771  a  false  report 
located  the  lost  books  in  the  Escorial  Library  in  Spain.  Finally  a  small 
palimpsest  fragment  of  Book  xci  was  found  in  1772,  not  in  some  remote 
corner  of  the  world,  but  in  the  Vatican  Library,  to  which  it  had  come  in 
1623  from  Germany.  Livy's  ghost  seems  to  have  played  a  part  in  this 
discovery,  for  how  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  finder,  a  man  named 
Bruns,  was  born  near  and  educated  in  Liibeck,  the  very  town  in  which  a 
fourteenth-century  report  located  the  lost  books?  The  fragment  was  just 
enough  to  tantalize  scholars  and  to  bring  forth  a  new  crop  of  rumors.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  there  was  again  talk  of  the  existence  of  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  complete  Livy  somewhere  in  Morocco.  One  scholar  even 
tried  to  get  the  Austrian  government  to  send  for  it.  Apparently  it  was  a 
variant  of  this  same  story  which  Niebuhr  told  his  classes  in  1828-29  when 
he  referred  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  an  Arabic  version  in  Saragossa, 
Spain. 

With  all  this  background,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  interesting  hap- 
penings at  Palermo  in  1782.  In  that  year  a  certain  Joseph  Vella,  an  Italian 
boi'n  in  Malta,  acted  as  interpreter  for  a  distinguished  Arab  from  Morocco 
who  was  forced  by  bad  weather  to  put  in  at  Palermo.  There,  among  other 
things,  the  visitor  was  shown  a  number  of  Arabic  manuscripts.  The  inter- 
preter became  interested  in  them  and  took  it  upon  himself  to  read  and  ex- 
plain them  and  thus  to  parade  his  erudition.  But  his  inventiveness  far 
exceeded  his  knowledge,  and  to  save  his  face  and  to  maintain  the  interest 
which  he  had  aroused  he  came  to  depend  entirely  on  his  imagination.  Soon 
he  announced  that  he  possessed  an  Arabic  translation  of  Books  lx-lxxvii  of 
Livy's  history,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta. 
The  latter,  he  said,  had  received  it  from  a  Frenchman  who  took  it  away  from 
a  thief  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople.  International  intrigue 
and  crime  such  as  are  found  in  the  pages  of  an  Oppenheim  thriller.  Vella 
did  not  publish  the  new  Livy,  though  an  English  lady  offered  to  defray  the 
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expense.  He  did  finally  issue  an  Italian  translation  of  the  supposed  Book 
lx.  But  the  entire  publication  consisted  of  a  single  page,  for  he  had  simply 
translated  the  well-known  Epitome.  After  this  apprenticeship  he  went  into 
the  forgery  business  on  a  grand  scale,  specializing  in  mediaeval  letters  and 
documents.  He  achieved  considerable  fame  and  wealth  thereby,  was  made 
abbot  and  professor  of  Arabic.  He  published  numerous  expensive  volumes 
out  of  funds  which  were  provided  by  others,  and  some  of  these  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  English,  French,  and  German.  Finally  in  1794  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  precious  manuscripts.  Testimony 
showed  that  he  had  shipped  a  large  box  the  day  before  the  supposed  robbery. 
From  a  study  of  the  published  works,  a  German  scholar,  Hager,  denounced 
him  as  a  fraud  and  then  proceeded  to  Palermo  for  further  investigation. 
After  two  years  of  study,  Hager  set  forth  such  a  convincing  array  of  evi- 
dence against  Vella  that  the  latter  confessed  and  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment.  And  this  ended  the  Arabic  period,  so  to  speak,  of 
Livian  hopes,  which  like  its  predecessor,  the  Germanic,  lasted  a  century  and 
a  half  or  more. 

In  1783  a  gentleman  living  in  Bergamo  came  upon  a  history  of  the  First 
Punic  War  in  a  Latin  manuscript.  He  immediately  leaped  to  the  conclusion 
(who  wouldn't  after  the  ballyhoo  of  preceding  centuries?)  that  here  were 
some  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy  and  at  once  began  to  transcribe  them  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  Imagine  his  disappointment  when  a  scholarly  friend 
informed  him  that  the  fine  Latin  which  he  was  copying  was  nothing  but  the 
version  of  Polybius  made  by  Leonardo  Bruni  in  the  fifteenth  century! 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  1850  the  Leipzig  professor  Moritz  Haupt 
thought  that  there  might  be  something  in  the  early  tales  about  the  existence 
of  the  missing  books.  About  the  same  time  he  told  his  friend,  the  novelist 
Gustav  Freytag,  in  strictest  confidence  that  under  a  house  in  a  small  town 
in  Westphalia  there  lay  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery  library  which  quite 
possibly  contained  the  lost  Livian  decades.  Freytag  suggested  that  they 
visit  the  old  curmudgeon  who  owned  the  house,  drink  him  under  the  table, 
and  make  off  with  the  manuscript.  Their  plan,  presumably  concocted  over 
a  glass  of  wine  or  two  or  six,  came  to  nought,  but  Freytag  introduced  the 
theme  into  his  successful  novel  Die  verlorene  Handschrift  (The  Lost  Manu- 
script), in  which,  however,  he  substituted  Tacitus  for  Livy. 

In  1861  the  German  press  falsely  reported  that  fifty  books  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Padua.  What  could  have  been  more  dramatic  than  to  find  them 
there,  in  his  home  town?  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  false  alarm  dur- 
ing the  century.  In  1904  a  number  of  small  fragments  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  fourth  decade  written  in  the  ancient  script  called  uncial  were  found  in 
the  covers  of  two  manuscripts  in  Bamberg.  They  were  important  because 
of  their  age  and  turned  out  to  belong  to  the  manuscript  from  which  the 
eleventh-century  Bamberg  manuscript  was  copied.  But  the  importance  of 
the  find  was  exaggerated,  and  some  American  newspapers  reported  the 
discovery  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy. 
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Germany  has  bulked  large  both  in  the  rumors  and  the  finds.  Not  only- 
new  books  but  valuable  manuscripts  of  those  already  known  were  found 
there.  It  certainly  was  a  center  of  interest  in  Livy  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  the  first  decade,  there  once  was  an  important  manuscript  at  Worms; 
another  still  exists  at  Bamberg.  Another  Bamberg  manuscript  contains  the 
third  and  fourth  decades,  including  some  chapters  unknown  before  it  came 
to  light.  Part  of  the  third  and  fourth  decades  were  in  a  manuscript  of  some 
importance  which  has  disappeared  from  Speyer.  The  uncial  fragments  at 
Bamberg  belong  to  this  decade,  as  did  the  lost  Mainz  manuscript,  which 
contributed  some  new  material.  The  fifth-century  manuscript  from  Lorsch, 
our  only  source  for  the  text  of  Books  xli-xlv,  once  contained  the  entire  fifth 
decade.  The  fourth-century  fragments  of  Book  xci  probably  came  from 
Lorsch.  Worms,  Lorsch,  Speyer,  and  Mainz  are  near  one  another  on  or 
near  the  Rhine.  It  is  quite  possible  that  other  books  of  Livy  once  existed  in 
this  region  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  fragments  may  still  be  found 
there  or  in  places  to  which  they  have  been  removed.  Who  knows  but  that 
some  GI  Joe  may  have  picked  up  a  chapter  or  two  in  his  march  through 
Germany? 

Last  of  all,  in  our  pursuit  of  the  elusive  Livy,  after  more  than  a  century 
of  comparative  peace,  comes  the  great  hoax  of  1924,  or  as  an  Italian  scholar 
euphemistically  calls  it,  the  "late  Livian  polemics."  On  August  5  of  that 
year  there  appeared  a  number  of  the  Rivista  Indo-Greco-Italica,  a  reputable 
classical  periodical  published  in  Naples,  on  the  cover  of  which  there  was  a 
short  notice  printed  at  the  last  moment.  It  began  with  the  words  "sensational 
discovery,"  followed  by  "Titi  Livii  ab  urbe  condita  libri  cxlii"  in  large  caps, 
and  went  on  to  report  that  Dr.  Mario  di  Martino  Fusco,  editor  of  the  clas- 
sical periodical  Mouseion,  had  found  the  complete  works  of  Livy  in  a  series 
of  uncial  manuscripts.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Rivista,  which  appeared  sev- 
eral months  later,  the  editor  defends  himself  for  publishing  the  original 
notice,  in  a  manner  so  vehement  that  it  strikes  the  reader  as  rather  amusing. 
He  states  that  he  did  so  only  after  1)  the  sending  of  telegrams  on  July  27 
by  Dr.  Di  Martino  asking  for  subscriptions  to  the  photographs  of  the  Livy 
manuscripts;  2)  repeated  confirmation  of  the  find  by  Dr.  Di  Martino  to 
scholars  and  newspaper  correspondents;  3)  trustworthy  assurances  of  first- 
class  authorities  in  philology  and  palaeography.  A  brief  letter  in  the  London 
Times  of  August  21  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  first  notice  in  the 
Rivista.  It  created  a  stir  at  once.  Newspaper  correspondents  besieged  Di 
Martino.  He  confirmed  the  reports  but  refused  to  go  into  details  or  to  show 
the  books.  Government  officials  interviewed  him.  Precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  manuscripts  from  being  taken  out  of  Italy.  Di  Martino  was 
defended  by  some  well-known  scholars  and  attacked  by  others.  In  the 
London  Times  of  September  12  no  less  a  scholar  than  the  late  R.  S.  Conway, 
wrote : 
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"Accounts  which  have  now  reached  me  from  different  sources  in  Italy 
place  Dr.  Di  Martino's  character  as  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
his  competence  as  a  student  of  palaeography  beyond  all  doubt  in  my  mind. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  he  has  secured  large  portions  of  Livy  hitherto 
unknown,  whether  in  their  original  form  or,  conceivably,  in  long  series 
of  extracts.  .  .  .  The  suggestions  of  fraud  and  forgery  which  continue  to 
be  made  in  many  newspapers  are  really  a  disgrace  to  our  national  in- 
telligence. .  .  .  For  the  same  reasons  the  hypothesis  of  any  complete  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  a  high-minded,  eager,  and  conscientious  young  scholar 
— and  such  is  the  picture  of  Di  Martino  which  I  construct  from  the  sources 
before  me — is  only  a  little  less  insane." 

The  reactions  were  not  all  on  a  lofty  and  serious  level.  In  Punch  for 
September  10,  1924,  A.  P.  Herbert,  well-known  author,  humorist,  and 
member  of  parliament,  protested,  in  the  name  of  the  "Amalgamated  Society 
of  Schoolboys,  Past,  Present  and  Future,"  against  the  finding  or  at  least 
the  publication  of  any  more  of  Livy.  He  objected  to  having  the  fiery  labors 
of  Pope  Gregory  I  nullified  by  an  Italian  whose  name  sounded  like  a  cockr 
tail.  There  was  too  much  Livy  as  it  was.  And  besides  he  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  having  a  new  generation  know  more  Livy  than  he  did.  He  ended  his 
letter  with  the  solemn  adjuration:  "Sir,  this  scandal  must  not  be."  He 
could  not  have  been  more  successful  in  his  plea  if  he  had  written  to  the  Lon- 
don Times,  into  which  people  have  for  many  years  poured  their  protests, 
generally  with  satisfactory  results.  There  is,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
Englishman  who,  at  just  about  the  time  of  the  excitement  at  Naples,  wrote 
from  Italy  to  complain  about  the  poor  tramway  service  in  Perugia.  He 
realized,  he  said,  that  in  this  matter  it  was  useless  to  expect  any  results 
from  writing  to  the  Times  but,  following  time-honored  tradition,  he  desired 
to  register  his  protest.  Some  months  later  another  letter  from  the  same 
gentleman  indicated  that — believe  it  or  not — his  letter  to  the  Times  had  been* 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  at  Perugia,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  tramway  service  had  been  greatly  improved! 

To  return  to  Di  Martino.  The  most  that  he  himself  would  say  was  that 
he  was  copying  the  second  decade  and  that,  when  this  was  finished,  he  would 
call  in  other  scholars  to  assist  in  transcribing  the  rest.  The  papers  were 
full  of  speculation  but  little  news.  American  and  English  newspapers  vied 
with  one  another  for  the  publication  rights  of  the  new  find.  Think  of  read- 
ing the  serialized  Livy  in  your  local  newspaper  every  morning  as  you  gulp 
your  breakfast!  Naples  was  reported  to  be  more  stirred  by  the  discovery 
than  by  almost  any  event  of  the  last  century.  One  is  reminded  of  Padua  in 
1413. 

The  sensation  took  a  new  turn  when  a  German,  Dr.  Max  Funke,  stated 
in  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt  of  September  12  that  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  Di  Martino  Fusco,  who  was  an  old  friend,  had  seen  the  manuscript,  and 
had  been  permitted  to  make  a  facsimile  copy  of  several  lines.  This  facsimile 
was  reproduced  in  the  newspaper.  Funke  also  revealed  that  the  manuscript, 
or  rather,  manuscripts,  had  been  found  in  the  famous  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall  of  the  old  monastery.    He  stated  that  Di  Martino  wanted 
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a  million  gold  marks  for  the  right  of  publication  in  Germany  and  similar 
sums  for  these  rights  in  other  countries,  and  that  he  expected  to  sell  the 
manuscripts  themselves  for  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  England  or  America. 

Such  was  the  story  which  the  London  Times  carried  on  September  13  (as 
hundreds  of  other  papers  did  on  that  and  following  days).  It  included  the 
first  words  of  the  facsimile:  "Ubi  multitudo  hominum  insperata  occurrit." 
Conway,  who  was  a  well-known  authority  on  Livy,  said  that  the  style  of 
these  five  words  was  unmistakably  Livian,  partly  because  of  the  use  of 
insperatus  instead  of  the  Caesai'ian  inopinatus,  but  especially  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  word  was  used.  On  September  20  the  Illustrated  London 
News  reproduced  the  facsimile  given  by  the  Leipzig  paper.  At  once  Pro- 
fessor Hall  of  Oxford  and  Professor  Housman  of  Cambridge,  the  well-known 
poet  and  classical  scholar,  wrote  to  the  Times  to  point  out  that  the  facsimile 
was  taken  from  a  published  photograph  of  a  manuscript  of  Sulpicius  Sev- 
erus'  Life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  and  thus  had  nothing  to  do  with  Livy.  It 
later  turned  out  that  Funke  had  taken  it  from  a  Naples  newspaper  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  in  which  it  had  been  printed  for  what  it  was:  merely  as  a  specimen 
of  uncial  writing.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  Funke  was  looking  for 
notoriety  or  for  newspaper  employment,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  likely, 
he  merely  wanted  to  help  a  good  joke  along.  Conway's  anger,  it  is  amusing 
to  note,  was  then  turned  against  the  rascally  Funke,  whereas  Di  Martino 
was  still  an  innocent  man  deserving  of  sympathy. 

We  may  even  surmise  with  some  plausibility  where  Funke  got  the  in- 
spiration for  his  story.  As  I  have  said,  the  popular  German  novelist,  Gustav 
Freytag,  wrote  a  story  called  "Die  verlorene  Handschrift."  In  this  a  Ger- 
man professor  finds  in  an  old  book  a  reference  to  a  complete  manuscript  of 
Tacitus  which  had  once  existed  in  a  German  monastery  but  had  been  car- 
ried to  a  nearby  castle  by  a  monk  at  the  time  of  the  Swedish  invasion.  The 
professor  concludes  that  the  manuscript  may  have  been  written  in  the 
sixth  century  and  may  still  be  in  the  castle,  walled  up  in  its  thick  founda- 
tions. In  his  story  Funke  makes  Di  Martino  Fusco  find  a  reference  to  a 
complete  Livy  in  an  old  book  and  then  discover  the  sixth-century  manuscript 
of  that  author  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  monastery  beneath  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo, 
where  the  monks  had  concealed  it  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  In 
his  periodical  Mouseion,  Di  Martino  had  published  a  short  article  in  1923  on 
a  sixth-century  library  and  scriptorium  at  Naples  in  or  near  the  Castello, 
and  this  Funke  probably  had  read.  At  any  rate,  Funke,  perhaps  under  the 
influence  of  Livy's  ghost,  righted  the  wrong  committed  by  Freytag  in  sub- 
stituting Tacitus  for  Livy.  Curiously  enough,  not  a  word  about  the  sup- 
posed Livy  find  was  ever  published  in  Di  Martino's  own  periodical.  In 
1925  Di  Martino  discussed  the  history  of  the  Castello  and  its  importance  as 
a  center  of  book  production  in  the  sixth  century  and  in  the  next  year  he 
wrote  in  defense  of  some  of  his  earlier  criticism  of  Nardi's  translation  of 
Livy,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  lost  books  in  either  article. 

Whatever  Funke's  motives,  he  brought  the  matter  to  a  head  by  his  ob- 
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vious  lies.  For  they  seem  to  have  acted  like  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  the  be- 
fuddled Di  Martino  and  a  few  days  later  he  retracted.  We  can  reconstruct 
what  happened  to  him  somewhat  as  follows:  Four  years  previously,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  taken  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Naples 
with  a  thesis  on  Livy.  He  continued  his  studies  in  that  author,  working 
especially  on  the  text  tradition.  He  presumably  learned  what  all  students  of 
Livy  know,  that  a  fifth-century  manuscript  of  Livy  now  in  Paris  had  been 
revised  in  the  sixth  century  at  Avellino,  near  Naples.  In  the  archives  of 
Naples  he  found  an  entry  under  the  date  1322  which  told  of  the  payment  of 
wages  to  a  scribe  "pro  scriptura  decern  librorum  Titi  Livii  de  Bello  Mace- 
donico."  The  ten  books  on  the  Macedonian  War  which  the  scribe  copied 
were  among  those  already  known,  but  this  bookkeeping  entry  led  Di  Martino 
to  think  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  all  of  the  books  of  Livy.  He  told  his 
friends  about  it  and  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  already 
found  the  books  which  he  was  hoping  to  find.  Once  the  story  got  into  the 
press  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  deny  it:  the  more  lies  he  told,  the  more 
he  had  to  tell.  Finally,  however,  the  situation  became  so  intolerable  that 
he  went  into  seclusion,  leaving  a  note  for  his  mother  to  hand  to  the  reporters; 
in  this  he  said  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  But  the  public  appetite 
had  been  so  whetted  that  his  denial  was  at  first  received  with  incredulity 
as  a  mere  effort  to  be  left  in  peace. 

Strangely  enough,  Di  Martino's  scholarly  career  seems  not  to  have  been 
affected,  for  some  years  at  least.  Perhaps  the  world  has  formed  the  habit 
of  considering  a  Livian  lie  a  white  lie.  Di  Martino  continued  to  edit  Mousei- 
on,  though  after  1924  (is  the  date  significant?)  his  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  title  page.  The  periodical  was  discontinued  in  1928.  That  year  is  also 
the  last  in  which  Di  Martino's  name  appears  as  archivist  in  the  R.  Archivio 
di  Stato  at  Naples. 

If  my  interpretation  is  correct,  the  hopes  of  Di  Martino's  friends  and 
later  of  the  public,  hopes  which  in  the  course  of  six  centuries  have  become 
part  of  the  blood  stream  of  all  western  peoples,  literally  forced  the  poor  man 
to  say  things  which  he  had  no  intention  of  saying.  He  was  the  latest  vic- 
tim of  Livy's  ghost.  It  has  driven  us  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  from  the  sands  of  Africa  to  the  frozen  fjords  of  Norway,  from 
the  island  of  Iona  to  the  island  of  Chios.  It  has  involved  Italians  and  Ethi- 
opians, Arabs  and  Turks,  English  and  Scotch,  Frenchmen  and  Germans, 
Norwegians  and  Danes,  Greeks  and  Spaniards.  Its  victims  include  kings 
and  popes,  prime  ministers  and  apothecaries,  scholars  and  rascals.  Where 
it  will  appear  next,  in  Siberia  or  South  Africa,  in  Alpha,  Oregon,  or  Omega, 
New  York,  we  do  not  know,  but  that  it  will  walk  again  is  one  of  the  few 
certainties  of  this  uncertain  life.  Only  after  that  reawakening  of  ancient 
spirits  which  we  call  the  Renaissance  loses  its  vigor  and  the  classical  hu- 
manities nod  off  into  sleep  will  Livy's  ghost  be  laid,  and  by  the  same  token, 
when  the  Lost  Books  of  Livy  disappear  into  Lethe,  the  River  of  Oblivion, 
we  shall  know  that  the  Renaissance  has  come  to  an  end  and  another  tomb- 
stone may  be  erected,  inscribed  on  which  will  be  the  words:  "Hie  iacent 
studia  humanitatis  et  spes  librorum  Livianorum  reperiundorum ;  requiescant 
Livi  manes  in  pace."  "Here  lie  humanistic  studies  and  the  hopes  of  finding 
the  books  of  Livy;  may  the  shade  of  Livy  rest  in  peace." 
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READING    LIST 

No  easily  accessible  books  cover  the  field  of  this  essay.     For  further  in- 
formation on  some  of  the  matters  treated  see  the  following: 
Livy,  "Loeb  Classical  Library."      (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1919-1943.) 
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cent translation.     There  is  also  a  translation  in  "Everyman's  Library" 
(New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.). 
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of  the  Golden  Age,  2nd  ed.  (London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1910.) 
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J.  W.   Mackail,  Latin  Literature.      (New  York,   Charles   Scribner's   Sons, 
1895.) 

This  is  much  briefer  than  Duff  but  well  written. 
Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  The  Roman  Use  of  Anecdotes.  (New  York,  Long- 
mans Green  and  Co.,  1940.) 

Chapter  III  shows  how  Livy  used  anecdotes  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
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ily loyalties,  etc. 
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3d  ed.).  (Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1908-1921);  or  his 
A  Short  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (Cambridge,  University  Press, 
1915). 

These  books  give  brief  accounts  of  the  study  of  ancient  texts  since 
antiquity. 
Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  Books  and  Readers  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.     (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  1932.) 

Interesting  material  on  the  form  of  the  ancient  manuscript  book. 
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and  Co.,  1920.) 
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John  Addington  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy.     (New  York,  The  Modern 
Library,   1935.) 

A  background  book  which  discusses  the  influence  of  antiquity  on  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Mario  Emilio  Cosenza,  Petrarch's  Letters  to  Classical  Authors.     (Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,   1910.) 

Contains  a  translation  of  Petrarch's  letter  to  Livy.  The  letters  to 
classical  authors  are,  of  course,  written  to  persons  who  had  died  centuries 
earlier. 
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